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Mr.  i;<iuvolu'«  t'aibii|<'s,  r  '  i 

Haekisburq,  Fub.  26.— A  private  disiwlcli 
liom  Washington,  irom  n  high  republican 
source,  received  liuru  to-day,  confirms  the  re 
port  ot  tbo  appoiutiuuiit  of  John  Bell  to  a 
scat  in  Mr,  Lincoln's  cabinet. 


ROCKIZSTGhl  / 


/7 


Celegrapljic  |letos. 

9tr.  L<iucoIu>s  Addroa  nt  ihe  8«uth, 

MoNTOOjiEKY,  March  4. -^Lincoln's  inaugu- 
ral is  considered  here  a  declaration  of  war. — 
Miss  Grand  raised  a  Hug  on  the  Capitol  to-day, 
with  three  stripes  red— white,  and  rod — with  a 
Union  blue  field  and  seven  stura. 


The  Way  in  wbieli  the,  luaugiiral  {a  Re- 
garded. , 

WAsiuuaTON,  March  6. — The  bordar  slave 
State  men  almost  generally  condemn  the  inau- 
gural. There  is,  however,  aditlbrencQ  of  opin- 
ion ampng  them— some  saying  that  it  is  capa- 
ble o^tWQ  constructions — war  or  peace,  and 
that  it  remains  to  be  eeoft  what  policy  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  will  pursue.  The  republicans 
endorse  the  address,  nearly  all  enthusiastioally 
— o.ther  classes  regard  it  favorably.      "  • 


surrounded  by  an  armed       ^r^' J'^^  '^f,';,' 
pieces  and  fixed  bayonets.   The  Fies^eut 
himself  hid  from  public  v.cw,  tu  a  hollow 
,(iuare  of  cavalry  three  or  tour  deep.    I  he 
tops-of  houses  occupied  by  soldiery,  watching 
lor  signs  of  tumult  or  assassination.    And  all  : 
this  iLfarunalle  inatituted  without  the  slight-  , 
est  cause,  either  to  gratiiy  the  "absurd  pomp''  j 
of  Gen.  Scott,  or  to  re-assuro  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
seems  to  be  the  most  timid  and  nervous  of 
representative  men 


A  SuciGESTioN. — We  suggest  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
send,  as  the  first  iuslaluient  of  his  troopp  to  "co- 
ero«"  the  South,  "golloot  revenue,"  retake  forts, 
ic,  the  "lank,  loun  ondhuugry"  set  of olSce-aeelt. 
ers  who  ure  dogging  bis  stepii  for  place  and  living 
at  Washington.  If  any  of  his  myrmidons  wi'j 
light  the  South  for  bim,  surely  bis  especial 
frierds,  the  alOrgaaid  ravenous  crew  of  half  famiah- 
od,  wolfish  office- seekers  will  doit.  If  they  don't 
fight  BOW,  they  can'tj  hereafter,  be  dragged  by  the  ' 
hair  of  their  heads  into  such  a  pleasant  ana  "pay  ' 
ing"  enterprize.  , 

Froni  Washiujjilau.  i 

Washington,  March  5. — Major  Anderson, 
up  to  the  4th  of  March,  has  coutinuedto  speak 
of  his  condition  as  sale,  and  to  express  thu 
opinion  /hat  reinfolcements  had  better  not  be 
sent  to  him. 

GapU  Lay,  of  Virginia,  J)jii.lai:al4-ank  ibre*i 
vet  lieutenant  colonel  and  aid-to  Gen.  Scott, 
has  resigned.  -  - 


IHi-.  Liincolu'ii  Cubiuet. 

Preetdeut  Lincoln  yesterday  Qoinp9Hiic?>^4 
to  the  U,  S.  Senate,  in  Executive  Session,  the 
names  of  the  following  Cabinet  Otlicere,  wUq 
Were  all  conUimed  unanimously,  excepting 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Blair.  Four  or  live  Sena- 
tors voted  against  these  two  gentlemen,  on  the 
ground  that  they  Were  unwilling  tliat  aiiy  of 
the  slave  States  should  be  represeute(^  in  t,]i^ 
Cabinet :       •  ,, 

William  II.  Seward,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  State.  i . 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the' 
Treasury.  ■  .  ; 

Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary 
of  War. 

Gideon  G.  Welles,  of  Counecticut,  Secre. 
tary  of  the  Navy.  '  ■  ■ 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Secretai'y  of 
the  Interior.  .  ■  ,  . 

Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster  ' 

'^KdwardBates.^r^U^?*!'-!,  Attorney  Gen-' 

1.  ^ 


era!: 


Eiri-ct  or  tiiit  luiiiigaral— 'i'he  Nhow. 

Washington,  ^arch  4. — Tbero  is  no  sense 
of  relief  l^pre  fVprn  thp  tone  of  the  inaugural. 
It  is  i;€gaialod.aia  ••.'grim-visajsed,  vyar'J  i^n^r  ^ 
.smooth,  deceptive  front.  We  wait  anxtously 
for  the  response  of  Virginia  and  tfio  tloiil'eder- 
ute  State8:-rtlje^  wjlj  yndersiand  it.  ' 

I  have  seen  tp-day  such  a  sight  as  I  could 
novev  have  believed  possible  »t  i\ie  ^apltul  p{ 
my  tiQiiptry.   An  ihangtlratiort  of  a  President 


— ~        *     „     nnvis  and  Lincoln 
T„K  TWO  P'^-«.^„^''£ucky   n  1«03  and 
^ere  both  ^ovn^n  KenUcU^^^^^ 

1809,  ie«P«^i,7fc  one  emigrated  North, 
in  childbood'8  days ,  ono       ^  Indian 

he  other  South ;  both  ^^enced  tbuir  po- 
,var  of  tbe  West ;                     ^        being  , 
litical  careers  about  tjie  s  ^g^^ 
President  elec  ors  in  the  e'e 

Davi^  for  Folk,  ^^J^J^'^^^e  same  time,  '46 
elected  to  Congress  about  tn  ^^^^^^ 

or  '46,  and  were  fJl^f^'^J^sJe  over  their  res, 
the  sa^e  day,  one  as  President  of  the 

pective  goveruments-one  a«  r 
^Jlnited  States  the  other^^^^.^. 
Contederato  States  01  lit,  the  other 


-y^'  >  -  / 


NO  WAR :  ^  ^  ^ 

Wt)  aie  most  happy  to  announce  tbat  uo 
collision  is  at  all  likclj  now  to  occur  botwean 
tho  lederal  govcrniuont  end  the  aoccdod  Stales. 
Prosideut  LiscoLN,  by  the  advice  ot  Qen. 
Scott,  has  ordered,  or  will  at  once  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Sumter,  and 
fVoni  other  points  within  the  bcceded  States.— 
The  withdrawn  troops  are  to  be  concentrated 
at  Washington.    We  have  never  before  felt 
like  huruhing  for  Mr.  Lincoln  until  now.— 
In  "retiring"'  the  federal  troops  from  irritated 
and  excited  points,  he  has  done  a  good  thing, 
lor  which  hi«  country  will  hereafter  thank 
him,  notwithstanding  the  "coercwe"  wing  ot 
tho  Black  Kepnblicon  crew  who  elected  him 
may  fiercely  denounce  him. 


r 


linpoi  tnul  Iroui  «'ni»hi«»ioii. 

Washington,  Maivh  ol.— Twcnty-llvc  Gov- 
crnrasnt  clciks  of  various  dcpmtiuents  were 
decapitated  yesterday,  and  several  hundred 
more  are  to  dismissed  the  coining  week.— 
Among  tlie  former  were  lour  eleriis  in  the 
Adjutaut  General's  ofllee,  in  direct  opposition 
to  a  protest  from  Gen.  Scott,  and  other  heads 
of  bureaus.  Many  applicants  are  hero  from 
Virginia,  lor  Fcdend  olliees  in  that/  State. — 
Among  them  is  Mr.  Joseph  Segur,  a  member 
of  the  State  Logislaturo. 

An  animated  scene  look  place  in  the  Pres-  j 
ident's  House  yesterday.  A  large  Caliloruia 
delagatiou  presented  a  protest  against  the  in- 
terference of  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  in 
their  ali'airs.  The  President  promised  a  con- 
sideration to  their  protest.  Mr.  Simonton, 
editor  of  the  San  FraJieiseo  "Bulletin,"  was 
present,  and  read  an  address  against  Baker's 
course  couched  iu  bitter  language.  Baker 
and  his  party  wore  also  present.  A  collision 
was  imminent,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  took  Mr.  Sim- 
onton's  paper,"haying  :  "This  is  disrespectful, 
and  I  will  thus  dispose  of  it,"  throwing  it  into 
the  Ure.  Mr.  Lincoln  also  prevented  Baker 
from  replying.  An  "evacuation"  suddenly 
occurred. 

Gov.  liyuitui»'s»t»ii'^iit  passed  through  here 
to-day  on  his  way' to  New  York  to  purchatio 
arms.  Uo  says  Houston  is  raising  au  army 
of  two  to  live  thousand  iu  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  will  oppose  the 
jurisdiction  ol  the  Confederate  States,  but  ul- 
timately intends  to  invade  Mexico.  It  is  be- 
lieved hero  he  liiiu  secret  correspondence  with 
tho  Cabinet  on  tlio  subject,  and  is  acting  in 
concert  with  their  plans.  President  Davis 
may  have  work  to  do  before  long. 


trS^  TUo  ooBicrvalum  of  Vu-ida  fiaabeoi  UkeiJ 
bvL^-N-WLNfor  ^k.mi..iu„-hcr  devotion  to  the 
Uuiou  i.  unacr.tood  by  Black  lUpubhcamsm  to  be 
au  ..ao..atiou  the  coevuive  policy  of  the  Lmted 
States  Qoverp^eut;  uud  for  tbi.  devotiou  o  the 
U.,iou.  and  f.r  ibii  cuA..ryati.fli  wejre  to  be  ^- 
iU.t.d  with  all  lb.  horror,  of  ,ar,  W.3  )iav.  t» 
ed  tho  cold  EbouUcr  to  our  brethren  of  thi,  boulb  J 
in  the  hope  that  we  might  co.x  a  »aiilo  from  Lin- 
coln He  has  repaid  us  by  commenuiDg  an  inva- 
Bion  of  the  South,  wliich  is  to  deluge  the  country 
in  bU)od. 

'.\J'e  »sk*i  ["I  l^rea.l,  tind  bo  gives  us  a  Btono- 
we  asJied  for  ^Ai  k't  Elves  us  a  soorrnon 
Virginia,  the  one-  J-ruyd,  "'W  h^m^'i  ft'^"^'^ 
the  Stales  of  Ibo  Un.ion,  hw,  in  bymilily,  >j»=ni  the 
knee  and  raised  Uie  arm  in  supplicating  for  Black 
Kepublican  clemency  In  the  midst  of  our  pray- 
ew  Lincoln  "let«  slip  the  doga  of  war."  We  were 
Dersuudod  that  adhesion  to  tho  Union  would  save 
us  from  the  ravages  of  civil  war.  Under  that  im- 
pression, we  elected  a  Union  invention.  That 
Convention  hut  again  mul  iigain  reiterated  its  at- 
tachment to  the  Uaion  And  we  have  our  reward 
in  the  form  of  a  war  whroh  is  tp  devastate  our  coun- 
try, ruin  our  commeroe,  p;.r*ily7.o  our  trade,  burn 
onr  cities,  murder  and  destroy  our  citizens,  uud 
lay  open  lor  the  fect  of  tho  dc,ipoikr  the  sacicd 
precincbe  oi  o«r  licurilidones. 

Virginia  u*v^-r  ineii^.t  to  f  iy,  either  by  word  or 
lujt  Lbttttli0  Boutfe  should  be  .';ubjugat«d.  But 
her  tenacious  adherence  to  the  Union  aficr  the 
thousands  of  wrongs  aud  in--ulti  heaped  upon  her 
by  the  aboUtionisU  oflhe  North,  has  been  misin- 
lerprcted  into  subinia:>ion;  uud  to-day  sho  U  part 
and  parcel  cf  a  goTernir.ent  which  ha;;  inaugurated 
var  upon  our  brethren  ot*  the  South,  and  devasta- 
tion Ui  t[io  land  uf  our  fathers 

-    The  people  of  \'irgjma  will  be  forced  now  to  tnke 
up  arwBandaidiu.ubjugatiug  tho  noble,  goner 
ous  patriotic  people  of  the  South,  who  uru  rotiat 
jD^the  iaforual  oohorld  of  Black  Republicans,  or 
they  niuJtnsonpiu.iBfeuce.of  tboir  homes,  their 
altars  and  their  friends. 

There  is  no  quostiou  now  as  to  whothcr  or  not  we 
are  to  have  war.  Waj-  i.-  upou  n^.  The  air  grows 
dark  with  the  .moke  of  battle,  and  the  earth  is 
reddening  with  the  blood  of  American  freemon.— 
The  powers  of  the  hated  Tederal  tyranny  at  Waab- 
iuaton  aw  to  be  used  in  «nsla\ing  American  citi- 
ie°us-^American  Poldiers  are  to  bathe  thwr  stefl 
ia  tho  blood  of  Amoiican  heart",  and  the  demons 
of  Black  Republioa.ii.-m  are  to  be  turned  loose  up- 
on the  South  will;  flame  and  sward  - 

■Month?  since  we  were  tu'd  that  if  wished  to 
ftvobt  wnrTve  .should  .stick  to  the  Tnion.  Sad  mfs- 
tak©  '  iOar  devotixm  to  the  Union  baa  brought  Mf- 
onufl  all  the  horrors  of  iutestiDe  war.  Had  Vir, 
ginia  united  her  destinies  with  the  tcc^acd  States^ 
Lincoln  would  never  h»V9  attcmptjid.  to  co«rce  — 
We  made  an  eloctjou  then,  bucUttle  did  we  dream 
that  we  were  weaving  a  garment  pf  blqod. 


>  pOVVliUEESS  PRESIDENT. 
AnR^H^H  ti;iCOL«  is  ^Ue  first  Amoricau 

^i.'"*;:.  «i..r.b.o  party  -^^^^^ 
aa4vatriot8  every  wbcie.        'j^  f 

Sell  L  tU«  eouatry.  tUat  be  is  a  cou.parUrv«- 
^oaLi,  tie  in*aae  and  wicked  V^^^l^""^^ 

i^^l'^f  their  ia«anity  and 
^muting  tUe  policy  o*'  coercion.  If  bo  war* 
rcomp^'^tively  poweclo«  for  harm  not- 
TubsSinss  tb«  largo  amount  of  tedural  pa- 
;ouIgebehaOodi8l>.n.o.  God  -1/  l^"-- 
S  would  becou.u  of  our  yot  poae.tul  aud 
liifbaiwou  now  fruitful  fields  would 

^!tS>tS  ..^rcauntrymcu  >vouldbc  excb.uged 
^!^  ^h«  ?ni^rt*^^'i  horror,  of  an  iutoruecmo 


The  Uniou*  savers  can  cease  their  luiliug 
now.  Abe  Lincoln '«  war  policy  has  eftcctu- 
ally  and  forever  closed  the  door  to  a  rccou- 
Ktructlon  of  the  Union.  Had  all  the  slave 
States  seceded  wo  uiighL  have  had  a  peacea- 
ble settlement  of  our  troubles  aad  a  reunion 
of  all  the  States.  But  war  never  made  peo- 
ple love  one  another.  The  Kubicon  is  past — 
the  South  will  never  live  under  a  government 
which  attempts  to  subjugate  and  degrade 
them.  NevcT. 


■    err  Out  ""igl'l'^^  W«^^i«^al>";8' 

-  WSTm  adiuIUthu  truth  -^'^'''f^^'^^ 
Tadut  "  w*lc  a  lew  week.  ago.  that  ho  WM, 

f^lrp  Stick."    Iai«cd.  we  should  havQ  in- 

-  ?T«d  aa  much,  had  our  neighbor  uot  even  beeo. 

>rrs^hreella«Biutl,o  l..t  fi^i^*'-^  would  be 

^^:';ftt/.troug  cvideuc.  o^t- 

•  v"{K«  ;4itor'a  aduii«.iun*.  "b^cratary  Chase 
°  '  ILeMS  tv  be  wiuDiug  golden,  opmiona  froDi, 

'A^rw?'t.vcb..iuc.,s.ithhim."  The.ditor., 
^^  StSof,  p^ust  have  had  aa  in.igbt  ioto  Sec- 
ri«v  Chaw's  "busluesa  departmeut,"  aqd 
^o"  iSprc  knows  .hereof  ha  atfirms.  This 


Xrt  «ntiment  is  a  y«ry  sigDiflcant  one.  and 
IpLU  well  for  the  prospects  ofour  pelgh-. 
tb«  Cirize-*  to  get  a  place  ftom  th«  pres- 
fijMck  Republican   Administration.  If 

"frow  *U         have  bustness  with 
ff."0f«QU»e.theai/^..«  will  be  sure  to 
Je"Ube  «bQe9,  or  the  hat,  o.  tU«  coat  or  the 
oi  .ome  poor  democrat  who  was  un- 
in  office  when  Mr.  Bco«..^.  ret.redj 
*J!ri;toct,if  our  endorsement  will  be  ol^^ 
f:/;2i:M  t.  our  neighbor,  wc  will  u.y  lor 
2  tiiM««  thi^k  be  demve.  and  has  «,r«eJ  j 
lift^wJefthwadWuistration.   Ho  is  M 
^Mlag^W.  as  Am^'Jy        us  earnctly  jvS 
TieSoatbernse^UBACftfaud  teellng  in 
L  community  will  permit,  to  apoligl^e  for  and 
:  LtlfV  the  acts  of  the  Chi.<f  of  tbo  infamous 
.'^Iw  who  have  uufortuiutdy  fur  our  beloved 

■  ^Lil^y,  got  posesslon  of  the  American  gov- 
^out.    The  Citizen  as  faithluUy  repreaonts 

■  ,  Suo«i-«  a*  any  Journal  can  or  docs  do  m  the . 

^^Blside.,  our  neighbor  needs  a  place  as  much  , 
«  any  one  of  ibo  greedy  cormorautj.  who  are 
f   orMsliiK  upon  LiKCOLN  for  the   spoils  with! 
/  Cchhe  l^iow  rewarding  Infldolity  to  the 
-   Southern  section  of  the  country.    Of  the  two- 
I    or  three  of  four  or  moio  jurpuiit  violent. 

■  "  o  d  Une'»  Know  Nothing  federal  *f  higs  Irom 

la"  L  old  Abe  and  his  S^Jcretanes,  who  are 
.  !"wl„nm|,  goUen  opinions- -from  all  who 
:  1,*  0  business  with"ihem,  our  neighbor  o  tb. 
'  »  really,  without  joking,  the  very  best, 

bunch  ;  and  if  any  one  ot  themjs 
^^obe  rewarded  for  bis  pains,  we  prefer  th^^t 
.  ^^Dr.»hall£ettheplaces.ught..  I*,  berelor^. 
■     Ik.  place  the  L>r.  books  is  to  be  "parcelled  out 
'    tTanvbody  who  is  vuuuiug  or  writing  after  i}, 
"    S»  Sj«J.d  trust  the  0<7iz.n  will  got  it.  . 

;  l?bMO,        let  tb«t  bo  «bowu  to  Mr. 
'^''^1*  »«d  U  -out  neighbor  doet'nt  «rcc|;ed., 
■  .tTb,'. -democratic  Sovithern  jouruiil  ba*  UQ 
i^t.^  ^UttUi»Kxcc.ltacy,tiut>^gi !  .^a 


(K    ''''  ^'^'uhat  teiugl  bead  oi  the  A.  m^T. 

rV^  fc,  ^aB  bound  to  obey  ^J^^^^J-^^  ,  ,1  Uas 

■  ,  ^  eouj  of  the  FtcHdent'5 

'   -        I  have  uiocured  a  Lopy  oi 

V  «    It  is  as  loUo*6i 

Hv  the  Ffe»i««:«'  oi 

■  ArUOCLAMATIOxV. 

The  or  the  Uuilcd  btatob 

-WiitKLAS.  ,t.audnowareup- 
,       posed,  aad  tbe  Georgia.  AU- 

I  "'<:^:.b.a      -  tU  .owenm  to  be 
.         leiftS.  W  ,.  muse  ol  judicial 

Ur««ed  by  tbe  or^-^^^^^-^-.tci  iu  tbe 

Marabab  by  Uw  ,         ^      ^mtod  State.,  lu 

Btilulion  and  tbo  law»  ,^^,1^,^ 

^"^Slt  orUur:;  to  tbea.«rcsat« 
thoscvcv4»aulcs  oiiuw  order  to  hup- 

„ambcrofBcv«uty  tboa«and  >u  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

prc«  ..iJ  -'"^'":7"frbe  deUib  for  tbis  ob- 
t«      duly  "^^^'^^Jf  .      ,ot,,unicated  to  tbe 

j«ct       be  ^f/;^^,:rtbo  War  Depart: 

State  autbonticB  tbroUo'i  ^ 

Ute  and  aid  tuis  ouoi  Nutioii- 
^'»-^".^^*"^te  ;:^a  H;Vf  popular  .ov- 
al Umon,  and  tbo  pejl       ^  ^^^^^^^ 

•^"--'•^"\^rtdocrit  proper  to  ..y, 
euou«h  euduieU.    i         -       i       tbo  forcers 

■  ^^*^^'""[i::;:r;vi  roUywtoropo. 

borcby  called  to  tb,       '  ^   ,vbicb  bave 

l^U«ouod  trt,u.         ^^-ni^^  observed,  cou- 
•     .,eul  tbo  ulu.o.t         ;  to  avoid 

,i.lcat.y  wi  b  ^l'^  ";'-'^^;;^^„,uou  of  or  inter- 
auy  dovabtation.  any  dcHli  ji,iu,ua.ce 
J«uc«  «ilU  lUo  Fopcrty  oi  a  y  ^^^^^^^^^ 
^.•peaceful  cm.cn.J  J> 
,      And  I  hereby  couiuiaud   no  I 

.  ,      iug  tbe  -.ubroat^u-       ;   ^ctivc  abode. 
»ud  retire  peaceably  to  tueir  r  J  ^ 

I  a.  b..«i.j,  i" boll.  "OU"' 

of  Congress.  awomblc  at  tbeir 

tberetore.  ^,;;,t.,,ock  uoou  on 

»-pecti.eeba.b-^^^ 
lbur,d*y,  tbe  4tb        o«  ' 

.ccur  to  deuiand. 

la  ^.ituesa  -^"^"f'  ^        .  United  State, 
baud  .ud  cau.cd  tbe  b  4  ol  U.  ^^^^^^^ 

state*  tbe  eiisb'y-tillb.  ^^^^^^^  L.^co... 
.  iSiguedJ 

By  tbo  President : 

Secretary  ot  btaVe- 


Jockmglam  Register. 


,h«.  »huutersof  Kentucky"  m  d^^Mug\um 
They  are  said  to  be  good-huiuoied  lellows  m  j 
peace,  but  the  very  devil  in  a  fight.    iM  om  j 
their  looks,  we  should  beg  to  bo  excused  Iroa, 
toeiDK  targeta  for  their  rifles  at  even  a.  remote 
^  distance  as  one  hundred  and  flfly  or  two  hun-  | 
.Ired  varus.     AVe  did'nt  count  the  nunibrr  of 
lueni'n  this  company  of  Rifl-s;  but  v.o  .vuv 
very  plainly  they  wonhl  make  a  right  smart  , 
toleinthc  ranks  of  Ann  L,^'COI..^.  Imelmg  ! 
soldiers  every  lime  the  woid  "lire!    vent  j 
from  tho  lips  of  their  captain.  , 
The  volunteers  wcrr.  drawn  up  into  line  .ind 
addresBcdby  Hon.  Judge  Klnnf.v,  ofUoek- 
iugham  and  Augusta,  Nvho  used  to  be  a  sol-  | 
dicr  himself,  and  who  knew  .sometlnn-  ol  a  | 
soldier's  lite.    The  Judge  gave  them  a  warm 
^exhortation  to  do  their  duty  iikc  men,  and  to 
jihow  the  world  that  they  were  patriots  worthy 
ot  Virginia.  At  the  conclusion  of  th«  Jnage'.s 
speech,  the  generous,  noble,  Ralh.nt  boys  K.ive 
three  cheers  for  the  speaker,  ..n.l  anndist  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the  tearful  snules 
«f  cur  fair  country-women,  thoy  took  up  the 
3lneot  march  to-victory  or  .le.Uh. 

It  was  a  moving  sl-lit  to  us,  to  s.n'.  so  mr„  h 
of  the  nower  of  our  county  ue>TSSita<r,(  (o 
leave  their  homes  and  their  friends  on  sum  an 
errand;  but  Abk  Li-coln'  and  hh  accursed 
party  have  so  willed  it,  and  upon  tho.v  heads 
be  the  responsibility  of  whatever  o.:curs.  *»u' 
regrets  at  parting  with  our  brave  ?,nd  g:illaut 
l,oys  were  mingled  witt.  Uie  cheering  recollec- 
tion, that  they  Qfe  but  d(/iug  their  duty,  and 
that  the  '«  God  of  battles,"  who  is  always  on 
tho  side  ot  Kight  and  Justice,  will  lake  care  ul 
and  defend  them  from  harm,  even  though  the 
lortunes  of  war  may  place  them  iu  "  the  im- 
uiiueut  and  deadly  breach." 


TION  I 

usully  done  upon  all  g  cat  o 
great  crisis,  a  great  struggle,  bhe 
^ays  erect.    In  ^^^^  ^'^^t  l^^^V^- 
P--P^'-^-'';":^n  ;r;:pstosul,iugate 
dent  and  arrogant  call  loi  "i- 

....bllciin  ilyn^sty   at    i       iigio  i, 


,  ,iv,t  Snmter  was  in  the  hands  of 
"-'^^^■'"t^^^^f;  ;  great,  and  when  Li.- 
our  people  ^^l^^'J  ^      '  f,^,,  ^.^ops  from 
coin's  proclamalion,  cai.mt  ■ 
W.uia  to  help  him  to  prop  up  his  lap.dlj 

mt.:ribJ^,vernorofourpr.^^ 
Tld  commonwealth,  began  to  hrnsh  u,.  th 

and  clean  up  cartridge-boxes  M  fo. 
tCirUest  ro.sibles.a.to.iyl^ni  wheie 

bom  we  are  happy  to  include  the  corps 
li  the  K.n,.rKHOtlice,)  were  ready  to  sta.t 
'         farewell"  was  said,  and  the  b.-e  l.o  s 
tore  off  to  awnit  the  fortunes  ol  the  autici- 

^'t^dl^mliu.  e.me.and 
1,10  gallant  volunteers  composing  alUhe  com 
pauies  acaUcred  over  our  county 


4  or  5.000  arms,  amobgJl  lU^lli  iUlllL  UllU 
Z  muskets  and  riUcs.    The  machinery  is  be- 
tr.nsiMKted  to  Richmond,    At  last  ac- 
:::;n^  tiro  were  about  «,000  troops  at  the 
Keny  including  the  Rockingharu  Regiment. 

There  was  a  bloody  fight  in  BaUnnore  on 
nil  iy  morning  last.    A  large  body  of  Massa- 
chusetts troops  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
j^ty  in  the  cars,  but  the  railroad  was  so  ob- 
rtnictedtbat  they 'could  not  get  throngh.- 
Tb      then  made  an  effort  to  walk  t  rough, 
til  they  were  assailed  by  the  crowd,  wheu 
«o  diers  tired  upon  them.    A  general  light 
Intuet  the  Baltimoreaus  using  brickbats,  the 
Lldicrs  muskets.    The  soldiers  were  torced 
o  run,  after  having  killed  and  wounded  some 
10  or  12  men,  among  IhemMr.  D..vxs, a  prom- 
,    ueu  m-chant,ofthefirmof  Degraw,Payn. 
I  ;L I  Davis.    Several  of  tho  aoldicrs  we  killed 
aad  wouuded. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  WEEK. 


We  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  press  into 
t>„r  columns  any  thing  like  the.  parliculars  of 
the  exciting  trau^ctions  of  the  past  week. 
Wc  givQ  »  taere  epitome  : 

The  State  Convention  passed  an  oidliiunce 
of  secession  on  Wednesday.     The  vote  iu  la- 
i  Yor  of  secession  was,  it  is  supposed,  ( the  lu- 
i  function  ol  secresy  not  yel  havhig  beei.  re- 
„     ■       iinovyd,)  about  i;}8  to  11  against  it.    But  one 
ILurison-  '^f  ^^^/^^.tegatcs-Dr.  Cor.MAS-we  learn, 


iuv'r;;csentcd  a  gay  and  V^^'^^V Col.  GEAvandMr 
and  wo  felt  more  than  ever,  proud  o(  the  chu  •  !  ^^^^^^  understand,  both  voted  agamst  ,t : 
uhons  ana  of  our  defence,  as  we  gazed  upon  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ol.  Gkav  after  getting 

our  volunteer  cnmpaulcs,  ranged  in  line  outhU*      ^  _  ^^^^^^^  returned  to 

public  square. 

They  all  looked  woll  to  us-so  well  that  we 


i  to  Staunton,  on  his  way  home,  returned  to 
i  Uicbraond  and  had  his  vote  changed  and  re- 
'  corded  in  favor  of  the  ordinance.    The  vote 
eeainat  secession  was  net  in  accordance  with 
tho  will  a,ud  wishes  of  the  people  of  Hockmg- 
lijm. 

The  Custom  House  at  Hichmond  was  taken 


could  scarcely  tell  which  company  look.d 
\.est  They  all  looked  to  us  like  gallant  me.n, 
i:ttmined'todo  or  die  iu  defence  of  the  soil 

oflbeir  native  State.    The  unitbrms  ot  soiiie    

^(•tbe     boys"  were  gayer  and  hner  than  the  .^^^      by  order  of  Gov.  LKL  urH,  on 

^ est   but  the  same  manly  f.rm  and  determiucd  ,  P  _„,„^t  $iB,00<.  m  cash  wa. 

'   U  could  be  seen  iu  all  the  compHiues  ^    ^         .safe  of  the  cstablishm.ul.- 

tCo  who  look  beyond  the  tlini.y  covering  o  f""'^  Yorkfown  and  Jamestown 

Oman's  wardrobe,  could  see  the  de  ermiticd  T  h.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

eye  and  the  unblanched  cheek  as  well  in   he  ^^'^^^^       ,,,,nc  day. 

^Jodest,  retiiiug  "  boys"  of  the  nitenor,  as  u.  vrere 


i  boys"  of th^ 


the  ranks  of  the  Qneruuiformcd 

*°AVc  will  not  state  who  Ihey  were,  but  we 
.^aw  some  volunteers  in  the  ranks  w^o,  if  they 


A  number  of  naval  and  army  oiiu.  rs  bus 
resigned. 

The  Lincolnites  at  Haipcr  »  1  erry  set  hie 
to  the  Armory  buildings  last  Thursday  night 


,aw  some  volunteersin  the  ra,^.  Who,  ey  to  ^ The  Virginia 
-.a  a  chance  at  the  enemies  of  their  counti,,       10,  o  Juck  ana  morniiig.- 

t  l  make  then,  believe  they  are  -  ron.h  cus  i,o,p.  -".ved  at  .  <-  U  c^^^ 

nomeis."     They  had  rifles  in  . heir  arms,  and  Ouly  a  porUo  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

U  is  said  they  use  th..m  with  such  unerring  Ahuo    u  ^^^^^  searching  the  town 

precision,  that  they  take  olf  a  s.,.urrel  s  head,  \  irgmia  tirops   


Firing  ofi  Charleston!! 

Landing  of  Troops  at  Slono 
Expected. 

maj.  J-NdeTsSn  gone  to 

NEW  YORK ! 

^^ESIDENT  DAVIS 

Otters  to  vacaU  his  Soat  and 
take  Commaud  of  tHe  Army 
and  make  Richmond  his 
HEADQUARTEKS! 

GREAT  REJOICING  OVER' 

THE  NEWS  FROM 
VIRGINIA  &  N.  CAROLINA. 
oa,ooo  ME33sr 

TO  BE  CALLKU  OUT  ^ 

LINCOLN'S  PROCLAMATION  MEETS 

WITH  DERISION  ! 


dent  Davis  will  tneu  lane  oouiuiauu  v. 

my  aud  uiukc  Eicbiuoud  his  Luadquarters  in 

tuD  days. 

Beauregard  is  aetoud  iu  comuiaud.  Bragg 
can  take  care  of  Pensacola.  The  Gabiuet  read 
Lincoln'b  Proclamation  amid  burbiBOl  luughter. 

The  Sccrttary  of  war  aatkorizes  tliu  atate- 
uiuiit  that  «2,00U  more  troops  ^-ill  be  called  out 
to-day  to  meet  Lincoln's  meu. 

MoNTUOMKUY,  April  IGtb.— General  i  illu'v 
lias  just  arrived  and  tendered  President  Davis 
l,ia  divisiou  ol  the  Tenncssoo  troops.  Every 
body  is  delightea  with  the  eueourasing  news 
Irom  Virginia. 

ri:.NSA0OLi.,  April  ItJth.-Shot  and  muni- 
tions were  lauded  for  Pickens  by  the  fliwt.-- 
The  Moutgomory  cabinet  will  wait  Lincoln's 
official  proclamation  before  action. 


-'Ct,.a...TO..  Ayril  lOtl^-^be  cUy  s  g  e  t 
ly  excited.    Some  stir  was  created  this  arter 
uoou  ou  account  of  tiring  in  tho  otlag.  Va 
rious  rumor,  wore  afloat ;  lir.t.  that  the  I  edera 
troops  were  endoavering  to  laud  at  Stone  bu 
no  a  tempt  has  been  made     S-oud  tba  a 
salute  was  tired  iu  boiror  of  tbo  British  Consul 
and  that  Great  Britain  had  acknowledged  the 
independcce  of  tho  Southern  Confcderac>  . 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  a  salute  was 
Ur!d  wh  u  Maj.  Anderson  le.t  the  Isabel  to  go 
"  oard  the  Baltic.  Ue  and  his  cotumand  a 
uow  ou  their  way  home.  Poster  ."""^  a  'mto 
to  his  wife,  who  is  in  the  city.  -J-S J^t^^^" 
^vould  meet  her  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New 

"Ti:;rJe:':S.:-ny  small  boats  witbthe 
Jt  i'icb  remains  outs.de,  aU  having  muffled 

ours.    Great  curioMty  is  mauliested  to  know 

what  use  horses  aboard  are 
'^^be  tire  iu  Port  Sumter  is  o..  .nd  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  occupied  by  two  companies  ol  the  Palmello 
Lards'  M.j.^Ripley  will  Fobably  bo  stationed 
there.  Workmen  and  mechanics  are  bus  V 
Inlagcd  iu  clearing  away  the  wreck  ol  the 

"^TZ.  number  of  troops  came  in  to  day 

,,ot  t^e  country.    Companies  are  now 

luped  all  around  the  city.  ^ 

pray  ed  for.  Tho  Carolinians  --"^  "  ^'J^^^^* 
uJtuhty  list  in  the  next  engagement.  Light 

thousand  men  are  now  under  anus. 

Tue  news  that  Korlu  Caroli.u  was  seuing 
her  forts  was  received  with  great  delight, 
nor  loris  ,  ir,.. —Vice  President 

'^tr^nheni  has  arrived.  Shouia  v  ug'"" 

Mr. Cis  will  Tacate  his  seat  at  Montgomery, 


/  :  ■   ■■' 

New  AdvertiBements, 

THli  I'RLSIDIiJf  r,  NOT  OV  TUB  J 

UNITED  STATES, 

BUT  Of  TllK 

ABOLITION  ISTB 

0¥  THE  NOUTU. 

GEN.  SCOTT  RESIGNS! 

TUEMENDOIS  EX€ITl<I»lLKT! 
70,000  VOLUNTEERS 

OKDLUEU  OUT  !!!'.! 

CIVIL  WA.il! 

FOUT  MOULTKHi:  AND  THE 
SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY! 

READ  OJNWAKD! 

DOKT  I'OUGET  THAT  SEVENTY 
THOUSAND  DOLLAUS 
WOUTU  OF 

NEW  GOODS 

UAVE  JUST  AKUIVED  AT  TUE 

GREAT  BARGAIN  STORE 

TREltt]£?JDOUS  RUSH 

ON  COURT  DAY  ! !    THIS  ESTABLISH- 
MENT WAS  VlsiTEO,  ON  MONDAY, 

BY  OVER 
MLYE  THOUSJJjVD  PERSO.YS  ! 

The  people  will  go  wlicro  Bargaius  can  bo 
obtuiucd,  and  tbo  NEW  BARGAIN  STORE  _ 
is  tho  placn  uml  nu  iui6t4l^e- 
NEW  QOi)DS  ARRIVING  EVERY  DAY. 
A  SPLENDID  LOT  OF 

BOOTS  AIND  SHOES! 

Just  opvue^,  Calicoee,  Lawm,  GiugLatus, 
Mu»lius  and  «vury  thing  vibe  tba.t  you  040 
thiuk  ot. 

THIS  IS  A 

PERMAMEtJT  ESTABLISHMENT! 

.sow  .iJ^D   FOREVER  MORE 

AJVIIGNI 

C.  CLINTON  CLAPP, 

Ao'r  luR  0.  li.  KOUSS. 
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HISTORY  AND  LOCATION 

Prior  to  1764,  it  constituted  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Lunenburg  County ;  and,  while 
this  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  formed  from  that  county,  in 
1764,  and  named  Mecklenburg  in  honor  of  tlie 
Queen  of  George  the  III.,  who  was  before  mar- 
riage Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The 
adjoining  county  of  Charlotte,  formed  at  the 
same  time,  was  given  the  name  of  the  Queen. 

No  great  historic  event  ever  occurred  in 
Mecklenburg. 

Tarleton  was  on  its  borders  during  the  Revo- 
lution; Washington  passed  through  it  on  his 
return  from  his  Southern  journey ;  Winfield 
Scott,  when  a  young  man,  practiced  law  in  its 
courts  ;  Sherman  and  Sheridan  traversed  it  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War;  but  there  is  not  a 
battlefield  within  its  boundaries. 

It  is  about  80  miles  south  of  Richmond,  and 
100  miles  west  of  Hampton  Roads.  Its  latitude 
is  about  36°,  and  its  longitude  78°  30'.  The 
adjoining  counties  are  Brunswick,  Lunenburg, 
Charlotte,  and  Halifax,  and  its  southern 
boundary  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  sea 
coast  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  escapes 
the  cold  winds  of  the  one  and  the  miasmatic 
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influences  of  the  former.  The  altitude  above 
sea  level  will  averag-e  500  feet. 

CLIMATE 

The  atmosphere  is  salubrious,  seasons  uni- 
form, and  the  summers  not  opjjressively  warm. 
Gentle  breezes  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
heat.  There  are  no  long-  durations  of  ex- 
tremely cold  weather.  Farm  work  usually 
progresses  all  through  the  winter  months. 
Short  winters  make  expense  of  stock  feeding 
comparatively  small.  Cattle  and  sheep  roam 
at  large  and  graze  through  the  months  of 
winter.  Tornadoes  or  cyclones,  which  some- 
times sweep  over  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, are  unknown  here.  Excessive  cold  or  hot 
spells  seldom  continue  longer  than  two  or  three 
consecutive  days. 

VIEWS  OF  NOTED  MEN 

Com.  M.  P.  Maury,  in  his  physical  survey  of 
Virginia,  says  :  "  Virginia  answers  geographi- 
cally to  the  southern  half  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  Greece,  and  Turkey  as  to  climate.  The 
difference  between  theirs  and  the  climate  of 
Virginia  is  in  favor  of  Virginia.  She  is  better 
watered  than  they  are,  and  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  without  irrigation." 

Col.  William  Byrd,  who  ran  the  dividing 
line  in  1728  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  passed  along  the  present  southern 
line  of  the  County,  was  so  attracted  by  the 
prospects  that  he  located  and  purchased  a 
body  of  land  nearly  10  miles  square  on  Roanoke 
and  Staunton  Rivers,  opposite  the  present  site 
of  the  town  of  Clarksville  ;  and  during  his  so- 
journ here  laid  off'  the  cities  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  on  his  maps. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Brandon,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  being  so 
favorably  impressed  with  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  County,  bought  a  large  body  of  land  on 
Butchers'  Creek. 
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The  mean  annual  temperature  here  is  57°. 
The  mean  annual  rainfall,  about  50  inches. 

WATER  COURSES 

The  Roanoke,  Staunton,  and  Dan  Rivers 
flow  through  the  County  on  the  south,  and  the 
Meherrin  is  the  boundary  on  the  north.  Besides 
these  large  streams,  jiumerous  creeks  and 
branches  are  crossed  in  every  direction,  and 
make  this  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in 
the  State.  These  streams  are  not  stagnant, 
but  constantly  running.  The  lands  are  suffi- 
ciently rolling  to  carry  off  all  surface  water. 
On  these  streams  are  many  excellent  sites  for 
sufficient  waterpower  for  mills  or  factories. 
The  great  falls  of  the  Roanoke  ofller  splendid  lo- 
cations for  large  manufacturing  enterprises.  A 
company  has  already  been  formed,  with  North- 
ern capital,  to  utilize  some  of  this  power  for 
an  electric  plant  of  considerable  magnitude. 

AREA  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

The  County  is  approximately  36  miles  from 
east  to  west  in  length,  and  20  miles  from  north 
to  south  in  width.  It  contains  417,670  acres, 
assessed  at  $1,452,028,  exclusive  of  the  towns. 
Of  this,  371,386  acres,  assessed  $1,280,548,  are 
owned  by  whites,  and  the  balance  by  colored 
people. 

The  assessment  of  real  estate  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  County  is  $500,690,  and  of  this 
whites  own  $477,005,  and  colored,  $23,685. 

The  total  number  of  horses  and  mules  in 
the  County  is  5,223,  valued  at  $274,521 ;  cattle, 
7,42.3,  at  $64,600;  sheep,  1,863,  at  $3,5.36;  hogs, 
9,066,  at  $20,245. 

POPULATION 

By  census  of  1900,  the  population  is  26,551, 
an  increase  of  1,192  since  1890.  Of  this  number, 
10,353  are  whites,  showing  an  increase  of  1,161 
since  1890;  of  colored,  16,198,  an  increase  of 
31  since  1890.    Since  this  census,  there  has  been 
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within  the  last  six  years  a  large  addition  to 
the  whites  by  new  settlers.  Colored  have  been 
moving  to  other  States,  and  gradually  dimin- 
ishing their  numbers. 

The  white  population  is  mainly  of  English 
blood,  comprising  a  yeomanry  untainted  by  the 
vices  so  often  attendant  on  conditions  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  They  constitute  the  mid- 
dle class,  who  best  gauge  the  standard  of 
morality,  industry,  and  solid  citizenship. 

SOIL 

The  soil  is  varied.  Along  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  it  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  alluvial 
lands  of  the  rivers  will  equal  any  in  other  sec- 
tions in  production  of  corn.  The  uplands  are 
gray,  red,  and  sandy  soil,  all  of  which  when 
first  cleared  for  cultivation,  or  improved  after 
injudicious  cultivation,  are  highly  productive, 
All  the  soils  are  susceptible  of  improvement, 
retain  their  fertility  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  with  proper  attention  and  work  yield  equal 
to  the  lands  of  any  State. 

The  native  farmers  chiefly  follow  the  occu- 
pation as  handed  down  by  their  ancestors. 
Many,  superficially,  and  without  system ; 
though,  in  recent  years,  the  scarcity  of  labor 
has  compelled  the  progressive  cultivators  to 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  modern  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  The  farms  generally,  and  espe- 
cially the  broad  river  low  grounds,  are  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  improved  farm  ma- 
c  hinery  of  all  kinds. 

CROPS 

The  staple  crops  are  tobacco,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  the  various  grasses,  and  rye.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  County,  cotton  and  pea- 
nuts are  paying  crops,  and  the  quality  and 
yield  very  satisfactory.  Sorghum,  from  which 
a  superior  quality  of  molasses  is  made,  is 
raised  easily  anywhere,  and  the  product  readily 
sold. 
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Mecklenburg-  bricfht  tobaccos  bring-  as  high 
prices  as  any  produced  elsewhere.  The  dark 
and  red  g-rades  of  tobacco  are  extensively  used 
by  manufacturers  for  their  choicest  brands, 
and  the  heavy  dark  for  continental  shipping- 
purposes.  The  County  ranks  as  the  third  or 
fourth  producing  tobacco  county  in  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  bottom  lands  on  the  rivers  and  creeks 
yield  from  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  ; 
the  hig-hlands,  from  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre, 
with  favorable  seasons.  Improved  land  will 
produce  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  often  more.  Winter  oats  yield 
bountifully  when  seeded  early. 

Alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  domestic  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly  on 
good  soil  of  the  hill  lands.  Those  who  have 
raised  hay  for  market  have  been  very  success- 
ful, not  only  in  quantity  made,  but  in  prices 
obtained. 

All  g-arden  vegetables,  berries,  melons, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  can  be  abundantly 
produced,  and  readily  marketed  at  good  prices. 
For  all  crops,  the  lands  respond  bountifully  to 
the  application  of  well-selected  fertilizers. 

FRUITS 

Orchard  planting  has  greatly  increased  in 
the  last  few  years.  Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  strawberries,'  raspberries,  dewberries, 
blackberries,  and  all  other  fruits  not  strictly 
tropical,  grow  well  and  yield  regularly  and  in 
quantities. 

The  forests  and  abandoned  fields  abound  in 
varieties  of  nuts,  grapes,  persimmons,  and 
wild  berries,  which  furnish  delightful  food. 
Hogs  roaming  in  the  woods,  with  little  addi- 
tional feeding,  are  kept  in  good  condition  on 
the  acorns  that  fall  from  the  oaks. 

FORESTS 

These  are  very  extensive,  and  in  them  can 
be  found  a  great  variety  of  timber.  More 
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than  one-third  of  the  County  is  still  covered 
with  forests,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  pine, 
that  springs  up  spontaneously  on  lands  left  out 
of  cultivation.  This  growth  appears  quickly 
on  all  abandoned  fields,  and  in  a  few  years 
furnishes  timber  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. When  cleared  and  cultivated  again, 
the  lands  are  practically  restored  to  their 
original  fertility.  These  old  field  pines,  with 
broom  straw,  seem  to  be  the  remedy  of  nature 
for  restoration  of  impoverished  soils  in  this 
section. 

The  varieties  in  the  forests  are  the  heart 
pine,  hickory,  elm,  red-, white-,black-, Spanish-, ' 
willow-,  and  post-oaks,  maple,  birch,  beach, 
mulberry  and  sweet  gum.  Virginia  hickory  is 
said  to  be  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
firmness  and  elasticity. 

WATER  FOR  DRINKING 

Pure  drinking  water  is  everywhere  abund- 
ant, flowing  from  clear  and  never-failing 
springs.  The  surface  of  the  County  is  not 
level  or  swampy,  but  broken  and  hilly,  afford- 
ing good  drainage.  There  is  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred-acre farm  in  the  County  without  springs 
or  runs,  hills  and  dells,  with  suitable  places  for 
fish  and  ice  ponds,  and  branch  gardens.  Wells 
from  25  to  60  feet  deep,  walled  with  rock  or 
terra  cotta,  are  used  for  convenience,  the 
water  being  as  good  as  from  natural  springs. 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  County  are 
the  famed  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  whose  waters 
are  sold  and  shipped  all  over  this  country  and 
to  Europe,  and  celebrated  for  their  potential 
health-producing  and  medicinal  properties. 

At  Chase  City  is  situated  the  "Mecklenburg 
Hotel  "  and  Sanitarium,  erected  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  their  Lithia  and  Chloride  Cal- 
cium waters  are  noted  for  their  adaptation  to  a 
wide  range  of  diseases. 

Among  others  are  the  Ogburn  Springs,  near 
South  Hill;  Magee's,  at  Clarksville,  and  many 
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more  recently  discovered,  whose  analyses  indi- 
cate wonderful  restorative  and  curative  ing-re- 
dients.  In  fact,  in  almost  every  locality  in 
the  County  mineral  waters  have  been  found, 
and  some  of  g-reat  value.  The  very  earth 
seems  to  be  pregnant  with  flowing-  under- 
currents of  health-giving  waters,  which  burst 
forth  from  their  hidden  sources  to  gratify  the 
thirst,  and  give  relief,  and  brighten  the  life  of 
afflicted  humanity. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

In  some  portions  of  the  County,  gold,  silver, 
granite,  soapstone,  and  kaolin  have  been  dis- 
covered. There  are  indications  that  these 
mines  were  worked  many  years  ago  with  rude 
implements,  and  when  no  convenient  trans- 
portation facilities  existed.  They  require  now 
only  capital  and  men  skilled  in  the  business 
for  successful  and  profitable  development.  On 
nearly  every  farm  are  to  be  found  beds  of 
granite  and  other  stone  suitable  for  founda- 
tions or  building  purposes.  Much  of  it  has 
been  shipped  to  cities  to  be  utilized  for  build- 
ings or  street  paving. 

STOCK  RAISING 

Recently,  an  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
stock  raising,  and  it  is  destined  to  assume 
large  and  valuable  results.  Horses  and  mules 
are  reared  at  comparatively  small  cost ;  beef 
cattle  can  be  profitably  grown  ;  hogs  and  sheep 
thrive  remarkably  well,  and  can  be  raised  with 
assured  profit.  In  pine  fields,  sheep  find  good 
protection  in  winter,  and  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year  good  food.  Some  farmers  introduced 
improved  blooded  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  ;  the 
climate  suits  them,  and  they  are  a  source  of 
profit.  The  variety  of  grasses  seem  well 
adapted  to  all  stock,  and  diseases  rarely  oc- 
cur. Horses  reared  here  have  superior  style 
and  action,  ample  size,  and  are  noted  for  their 
endurance  and  general  usefulness.     Over  a 
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half-century  ag"o,  the  County  was  the  home  of 
the  thoroughbred  racers  of  wide  reputation. 

POULTRY  RAISING 

This  is  a  very  profitable  industry,  but  has 
been  g^reatly  neglected  here  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  many  people  near  the 
towns  eng'ag'ed  in  the  business,  and  found  it 
very  profitable.  Some  small  farmers  report 
that  their  wives  make  more  clear  money  from 
their  fowls  and  eggs  than  realized  by  them  for 
sale  of  crops.  Chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
guineas  are  easily  raised,  always  in  demand, 
and  readily  sold. 

Poultry  breeders  find  here  a  splendid  mar- 
ket for  selling  their  productions,  both  in.  regu- 
lar trade,  and  by  sale  of  improved  fowls. 

WILD  GAME 

The  extensive  uncultivated  fields  and  dense 
forests  afford  ranges  for  a  great  variety  of 
game.  The  wild  turkey  is  here  in  his  native 
home;  partridges  in  every  field;  deer  are 
numerous  in  some  localities  ;  while  the  rabbit, 
squirrel,  opossum,  coon,  fox,  otter,  beaver,  and 
groundhog  furnish  food  and  sport  for  the 
hunter,  and  furs  for  the  trapper.  In  early 
winter,  along  the  Roanoke,  Staunton,  and  Dan 
Rivers,  wild  geese  come  in  flocks  as  regularly 
as  in  the  days  when  the  Indians  occupied  this 
country.  The  wild  goose  was  an  interesting 
fowl  to  the  Indians;  for  he  measured  the  year 
by  the  moon,  and  gave  to  one  of  his  thirteen 
months  the  name  (intoned)  "  Cohonk".  Ducks 
can  be  found  on  some  streams. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  in  the  Roan- 
oke and  its  tributaries,  which  can  not  be  sur- 
passed for  good  flavor.  The  red-horse  is  a 
large  and  palatable  fish,  easily  taken  with 
trolley  lines,  seines,  traps,  or  hooks.  Here,  too, 
is  the  Jack,  a  fish  only  found  in  the  waters 
flowing  to  the  Albemarle  Sound.  This  is  a 
grand  fish,  varying  in  weight  from  one  to 
fifteen  pounds,  and  his  excellence  for  a  table 
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dish  is  not  widely  known  on  account  of  limited 
supply. 

TOWNS 

Mecklenburg  County  has  five  incorporated 
towns,  namely:  Boydton,  Chase  City,  Clarks- 
ville,  LaCrosse,  and  South  Hill. 

BOYDTON  is  the  County  seat,  and  situated 
near  the  center.  Laid  out  for  a  town  in  1812. 
The  Norfolk  division  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  passes  through  the  town  from  Dan- 
ville. Here  is  the  courthouse,  erected  about 
70  years  ago,  two  hotels,  sixteen  stores,  two 
banks,  two  tobacco  warehouses,  one  wood 
manufacturing  plant,  and  one  newspaper. 
Population,  about  800. 

CHASE  CITY,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  County,  is  a  new  and  progressive  town,  in- 
corporated in  1873,  and  is  on  the  Keysville  and 
Durham  (N.  C.)  branch  of  Southern  Railway 
Company,  and  within  three  and  one-half  hours' 
travel  from  Richmond.  It  is  535  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Meherrin  and  Roanoke  Rivers.  It  has 
three  warehouses  for  sale  of  leaf  tobacco, 
thirty-two  stores,  large  wagon  manufactory, 
hub  and  spoke,  furniture,  cheroot,  stemming, 
and  smoking  tobacco  factories ;  also  Kershaw 
manufactory  of  wood  materials,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  cannery,  put  up  in  1907.  It  has  a 
modern  opera  house.  Southside  Female  Insti- 
tute and  the  elegant  and  commodious  Meck- 
lenburg Hotel  and  Sanitarium,  with  its  mineral 
springs,  are  here.  There  are  three  banks,  a 
large  public  school  building,  and  newspaper  of 
extensive  circulation.  The  population  will 
reach  1,400.  Telephone  line  all  through  the 
town,  and  connecting  with  important  points  in 
every  direction.  The  Mecklenburg  Guards, 
with  a  full  list  of  men  for  a  volunteer  military 
company,  armed  and  equipped  by  the  United 
States  Government,  is  at  Chase  City,  and  at- 
tached to  Seventy-second  Virginia  Regiment. 
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CLARKSVILLE  is  situated  on  the  south 
side,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  and  Staun- 
ton Rivers,  which  forms  the  Koanoke.  Incor- 
porated in  1818;  and  was,  before  the  Civil 
War,  the  third  tobacco  market  in  Virg-inia. 
The  Atlantic  and  Danville  and  Keysville  and 
Durham  Railroads  now  pass  it.  There  are 
four  tobacco  warehouses,  one  newspaper,  a 
large  wagon  manufactory,  two  banks,  twenty- 
five  stores,  two  or  three  hotels,  Magee's  Lithia 
Water,  telephones,  splendid  water-power  for 
machinery  near  by,  iron  bridge  spans  the 
river,  paved  streets,  and  surrounded  by  a  fer- 
tile agricultural  section.  Its  natural  location, 
railroad  communication,  and  advantages  for 
residences  and  business  enterprises  are  not 
easily  surpassed.   Its  population  is  about  1,000.- 

LA  CROSSE  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Danville  and  Seaboard  Rail- 
roads in  eastern  part  of  the  County.  It  is  a 
wideawake  and  business  town.  Incorporated 
in  1901.  Has  six  or  eight  stores,  two  banks, 
hotel,  good  educational  institution,  tobacco 
market,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  pea- 
nuts, as  well  as  tobacco  and  grain.  , 

Its  accessibility  to  the  markets  by  rail  in 
every  direction  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

SOUTH  HILL  is  situated  in  eastern  part  of 
the  County,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Rail- 
road, within  a  few  hours'  of  Norfolk  and 
Petersburg.  Incorporated  in  1900.  Its  loca- 
tion is  elevated  and  attractive.  There  are  fif- 
teen stores,  two  banks,  one  wood  manufacturing 
plant,  four  tobacco  warehouses,  large  tobacco 
stemmery,  two  hotels,  one  newspaper,  tele- 
phones, prizeries,  and  other  enterprises.  It 
ranks  as  the  third  bright  tobacco  market  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  Population,  about  600, 
and  alive  to  progress  and  every  improvement 
and  advancement. 

BRACEY  on  the  Seaboard;  UNION  LEVEL, 
BASKERVILLE,  JEPFRESS,  SKIPWITH,  and 
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SOUDAN,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  are  all 
thrifty  villag-es,  with  stores,  shops,  and  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

RAILROADS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  Atlantic  and  Danville  Branch  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  traverses  the  County  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  a  distance  of  46  miles, 
giving  direct  communication  with  Norfolk, 
Petersburg-,  Danville,  and  other  cities.  The 
Richmond  and  Danville  branch,  from  Keysville 
to  Durham,  N.  C,  passes  from  the  north- 
western to  the  southern  portion  of  the  County, 
via  Chase  City  and  Clarksville,  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles.  The  Seaboard  Railroad,  built 
in  1900,  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
County,  from  the  north  to  the  North  Carolina 
line,  about  20  miles. 

POSTOFFICES  AND  EDUCATION 

There  are  69  postoffices  in  the  County,  and 
rural  free  delivery  in  many  portions. 

Education  is  by  the  public  free  school 
system,  and  controlled  by  the  State.  High, 
graded,  and  other  schools  are  accessible  in 
every  locality.  Whites  and  colored  have  sepa- 
rate schools.  Attendance  is  voluntary.  No. 
intermingling  of  races  in  education. 

FINANCES 

The  financial  condition  of  the  County  is 
good;  taxes  are  low;  personal  indebtedness 
greatly  diminished,  and  with  eleven  banks  of 
deposit  and  discount  in  a  prosperous  condition 
in  the  County  would  indicate  that  money  is 
generally  distributed. 

The  County  government  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  whites,  and  no  probability 
of  its  being  otherwise. 

CHURCHES 

The  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopal    denominations    predominate,  and 
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have  houses  for  worship  throughout  the  Coun- 
ty, seldom  more  than  four  or  five  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  are  connected  with  some  church. 

The  colored  people  have  their  own  separate 
churches  and  pastors. 

HEALTHFULNESS 

The  health  of  the  County  is  excellent;  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  invigorating.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  unknown,  nor  are  we  subject 
to  diseases  of  a  violent  and  malignant  type. 
Sometimes  fevers  prevail,  of  a  bilious  or 
intermittent  character,  but  they  are  usually 
due  to  local  causes,  which  are  remedial.  The 
average  of  human  life  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  section  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  that  men  and  wom- 
en can  not  be  found  who  are  in  active  and 
robust  health,  between  80  and  90  years  old.  A 
case  of  consumption  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Being  midway  between  tidewater  and  the 
mountains,  the  diseases  which  sometimes  pre- 
vail in  those  sections  are  here  in  the  mildest 
forms.  No  cases  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera 
were  ever  known  here.  It  can  be  safely  assert- 
ed that  no  place  in  Virginia  is  more  proverbial 
for  the  general  healthfulness  and  longevity  of 
its  people  than  Mecklenburg. 

LANDS  AND  ADVANTAGES 

The  titles  to  lands  are  good.  Sufficient 
labor  can  be  secured.  The  citizens  of  all 
classes  are  peaceable  and  law  abiding. 

When  it  is  considered  that  our  climate  is 
•delightful,  the  prevailing  good  health,  the 
intrinsic  value  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
variety  and  utility  of  its  productions,  the  high 
character  of  the  people,  the  proximity  to  the 
great  Seaboard  markets,  ample  transportation 
facilities,  the  undeveloped  field,  forestal,  and 
mineral  resources,  the  great  water-power  now 
to  be  made  available  for  machinery  and  fac- 
tories, all  combined  render  the  county  of  Meck- 
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lenburg  a  most  desirable  place  for  good  homes 
and  inviting-  business  prospects. 

More  population  is  needed.  It  is  now  too 
sparse  ;  farms  are  over-large ;  too  much  uncul- 
tivated land  and  dormant  resources  await 
development.  New  ideas  of  progress,  a 
diversity  of  industries,  and  more  enterprise 
and  capital  would  be  welcomed. 

Staple  products  of  tobacco,  wheat,  corn, 
etc.,  no  longer  bear  the  remunerative  prices 
they  formerly  did.  The  increased  railway 
facilities  have  brought  the  County  in  easy 
communication  with  the  great  centers  of 
population  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  opening  new 
markets,  and  offering  more  inducements  to 
diversify  the  cultivation  and  products  of  the 
lands.  Trucking,  canning,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  conducted  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  business,  upon  small  surfaces  in 
selected  localities,  offer  better  prospects  of 
profit  than  the  staple  crops  heretofore  culti- 
vated on  larger  plantations. 

WILL  FIND  A  GOOD  COUNTRY 

The  intending  settler,  when  he  comes  to 
Mecklenburg,  will  not  find  himself  in  a  wilder- 
ness, or  among  unenlightened  people  ;  nor  will 
he  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  country  to 
grow  up  ;  nor  will  he  be  among  strangers,  for  a 
large  number  of  people  from  the  northern  and 
western  States,  and  also  in  great  numbers 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  are  scattered 
through  the  County,  who  have  purchased  land 
and  located  here  within  the  past  15  or  20  years, 
and  will  give  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
they  are  well  pleased  with  the  climate,  lands, 
and  people. 

WHAT  STATE  COMMISSIONER 
SAYS 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Koiner,  of 
Virginia,  who  visited  England  and  other 
European  countries  last  year  to  interest  labor- 
ers for  this  State,  says  in  his  report  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia : 
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"  As  this  State  becomes  more  densely  popu- 
lated, the  farms  will  necessarily  become 
smaller,  and  more  adapted  to  some  special 
line.  It  requires  a  man  of  broader  intelligence 
today  to  work  on  a  farm  than  it  did  50  years 
ago,  for  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  do  a  good 
day's  work,  but  must  be  capable,  and  under- 
stand the  running  of  all  farm  machinery,  and 
many  other  things  required  of  him.  In  fact,  it 
requires  more  brains  and  less  muscle  today,  to 
succeed  as  a  farmer,  than  it  did  in  olden  times. 

"  The  high  state  of  fertility  and  production 
in  the  European  lands  shows  the  possibilities  in 
farming— that  lands  can  be  farmed  by  correct 
rotation  and  manuring  for  2,000  years,  and 
continue  to  grow  larger  crops.  Our  Virginia 
soil  is  naturally  as  good  as  that  in  Europe,  and 
if  farmed  in  like  manner  will  produce  just  as 
well." 

THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  our  industrial 
interests  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  develop- 
ment; that  the  routine  of  the  past,  and  the  old 
tracks  in  which  we  have  been  traveling,  must 
be  abandoned.  "  A  condition  and  not  a  theory 
confronts  us." 

A  new  era,  with  new  influences,  better 
ideas,  and  improved  agencies,  is  presented:  a 
live  Virginia  has  sprung  into  being;  and  we 
must  align  ourselves  with  the  march  of 
progress  and  development. 

Additional  population  will  arouse  and  stimu- 
late our  energies  ;  advancement  in  every  line  of 
improvement  will  be  insured,  and  with  united 
eiforts  all  can  participate  in  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  nature  has  so  generously 
bestowed  upon  us. 


This  publication  was  prepared  by  Charles 
Alexander,  Postmaster,  Boydton,  Va. ;  H.  F. 
Hutcheson,  Circuit  Court  Clerk,  Boydton,  Va.;. 
and  Thomas  D.  .Jeffress,  Attorney-at-Law,. 
Chase  City,  Va. 
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WHOLE  FACULTY  WALKS  OUT 


Toachers  Insist   on  Having  Lecture 
on  Mrs.  Stowe  Despite  Objection 

of  Southern  Board.  j 

Danville,  Va.,  April  29. — All  because ! 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of ; 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  whose 
name  is  anathema  to  many  Southern- 
ers, the  faculty  of  Chatham  Episcopal 
Institute,  a  girl's  finishing  school. 
Lave  resigned,  and  the  trustees  have 
been  called  to  meet  to  tafie  action  on 
the  matter. 

The  trouble  started  a  few  days  ago, 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  lectur- 
t.  would  speak  to  the  student  body 
on  Mrs.  Stowe's  book.      When  Rev.  i 
C.  O.  Pruden,  president  of  the  school ' 
and  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church, ' 
heard  of  it,  he  put  down  his  foot,  and  j 
with  it  a  veto.      Miss  Eliza  Willis,  j 
principal  of  the  institute,  took  up  thai 
matter,  and  spoke  with  emphasis,  and 
the  rector  assumed    an  unyielding 
stand, -and  when  the  faculty  heard  of 
Dr.  Pruden's  stand,  they  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,    and    seeing  no 
chance  for  the  lecture  they  resigned. 
The  president  accepted  the  resigna- 
tions without  hesitation,  making  them 
effective  the  last  day  of  this  month. 

In  the  j-.eantime,  word  reached 
Bishop  Tucker  of  the  diocese  of 
Southern  Virginia,  and  he  sought  to 
bring  about  a  conciliation.  He  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Pruden  an  apology  so 
far  as  the  character  of  his  words  was 
concerned,  but  the  faculty,  it  is  said, 
still  demanded  that  the  lecture  be 
given,  taking  the  stand  that  it  was 
only  prejudice  that  stood  in  the  way. 

Dr.  Pruden  has  obtained,  another 
faculty  on  short  notice  and  is  pre-! 
pared  to  go  on  unless  the  trustees 
give  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence. 
This  is  not  expected,  for  the  minister, 
who  is  a  member  of  a  widely  known 
Virginia  family,  has  been  largely  com- 
mended for  his  stand.  The  view  he 
takes  is  that  the  Institute  is  allied  by 
its  traditions  with  southern  Ideals. 

It  is  also  explained  that  the  faculty 
is  composed  of  women  graduates  of 
northern  colleges.  Miss  Willis,  it  i3 
understood,  will  complete  the  pres- 
ent school  year. 
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Virginia  Local  Public  Records:  Housing 
Conditions  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Clerks  of  County  and  City 
Courts  of  Record, 
1929 


Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  Association  to  Co-operate 
With  the  State  Library  Board 


Reprinted  from  Annual  Report  of  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1029 


RICHMOND: 

RICHMOND  PRESS,  INC.,  PRINTERS 
1930 


WITH  THE  COMPLIMENTS 
.  •  .  of  .  .  . 
MORGAN  P.  ROBINSON,  Chairman, 

State  Library, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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^^Report^f  the  Special  Committee  to 
Co-operate  With  the  State 
Library  Board 


Richmond,  Virginia, 

July  29,  1929. 

To  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association: 

The  Special  Committee  to  Co-operate  With  the  State  Library 
Board,  acting  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Associa- 
tion August  5,  1927,  and  August  3,  1928,  respectfully  reports: 

(c)  That  there  is  no  report  upon  the  condition  of  public 
records,  either  State  or  local,  because  the  necessary  data  are  not 
available ; 

{b)  That  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the 
housing  conditions  of  State  public  records,  because  recent  changes 
in  the  governmental  machinery  and  also  alterations  in  the  State 
Library  Building  made  it  advisable  to  await  more  settled  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  secure  more  reliable  information.  However, . 
thanks  to  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  clerks  of  courts,  we 
are  able  to  submit  a  report  upon  the  housing  conditions  of  local 
public  records  in  every  city  and  county  clerk's  office  in  the 
State,  1929.    (See  Appendix  hereto,  pp.  4-15.) 

(c)  That  it  is  recommended  that  a  sub-committee,  or  a  sepa- 
rate committee,  of  title  examiners  in  either  case,  be  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  report  upon  methods  for  standardizing  the 
indexing  of  the  local  public  records  of  the  State;  and  that  the 
Virginia  Clerks'  Association  be  requested  to  appoint  a  similar 
committee  to  co-operate  in  this  work; 

{d)  That,  Whereas,  the  publicity  recently  given  the  resources 
of  the  State  and  the  increasing  availability  of  the  clerks'  offices — 
thanks  largely  to  good  roads — is  inviting  the  mutilation,  theft 
and  destruction  of  records,  whether  the  property  of  the  State 
Library  or  other  depositories;  and 

[1] 


Whereas,  our  laws  do  not  provide  penalties  commensurate 
with  the  commercial  values  of  many  of  these  records ; 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  requests  the 
enactment  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  held  in  1930  of  laws 
which  will  more  adequately  punish  the  mutilation,  theft  and  de- 
struction of  records,  whether  the  property  of  the  State  Library 
or  of  other  depositories; 

{e)  That,  Whereas,  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
July  3,  1923,  and  also  a  meeting  held  on  August  5,  1927,  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  use  by  any  official  engaged  in  making 
permanent  public  records  of  any  material  of  a  quality  not  ap- 
proved by  legislative  enactment;  and 

Whereas,  such  law  has  not  been  passed,  but  a  further  effort 
to  secure  its  passage  will  be  made  by  the  State  Library  Board 
at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  be  held 
in  1930; 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  repeat  its 
request  to  the  General  Assembly  and  that  this  Committee  be 
instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Library  Board  in  its 
endeavor  to  secure  such  an  enactment. 

Morgan  P.  Robinson, 

Chairman. 
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April  22,  1929 
Diet.  April  22 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Our  xeeor.l3  be;^un  v  -r-h  n^^.  2530  Maple  Place 

and  are  practical  intacu 
The  enclosori  Iq  th^-  ^ni--  -n, - 

Mstry,       ^"  ^'^^^   "^^-^^^S        the  ordor  of  a 

Very  truly        3.  Hutchecon 
Coujity  Clerk  So  yd  ton,  Va. 

County  Court  House 
Boydton,  Virginia 

lis-  dear  Sir: 

i^ill  you  kindly  advise  me  how  far  back  the 
records  of  your  county  are  available,  and  if  the  early 
history  of  the  county  has  ever    been  published  in  book 
form. 

I  am  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Berry 
family  and  may  wish  to  have  to  have  some  abstracts  made. 


Respectfully  yours. 


MARYLAND 
ARCHIVES 


Calendars  and  Guides 

to  Many  of  the 
Manuscript  Records 
of  the  State 


SOUTHERN  BOOK  CO. 
122  W.  Franklin  Street 
Baltimore  1.  Md. 


Sec.  562,  P.L.&R. 
U.  S.  Postage 
PAID 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Permit  No.  518 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana  ^ 


No.  7    Issued  October  1,  1930 


Books  of  Distinction 

Printed  and  Sold  By 

Shenandoah  Publishing  House,  Inc. 

STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA  (Fourth  Edition, 
1925)  By  Samuel  Kercheval.  Indexed,  bound  in  dark  green  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  pp.  406.  The  first  edition,  published  in  1833, 
was  the  first  written  history  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Supple- 
mented by  the  copious  notes  of  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge  on  Indian 
wars  and  the  customs  of  the  early  settlers.  Descriptive  folder. 
$4.00,  in  advance. 

THE  STORY  OF  WINCHESTER  IN  VIRGINIA  (1925)  By  Frederic 
Morton.  Four  unusual  illustrations,  indexed,  bound  in  dark  blue 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  pp.  336.  A  review  of  the  history  of  Win- 
chester, the  oldest  county  seat  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 
Descriptive  folder.    $3.50,  in  advance. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA  (1926)  By  Prof. 
Claude  Lindsay  Yowell.  Illustrated,  indexed,  bound  in  light  blue 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  pp.  204.  A  story  of  the  history  of  Madison 
County,  including  some  genealogy,  by  a  native  of  the  county. 
Descriptive  folder  giving  synopsis  of  story  and  chapter  headings. 
$3.50,  in  advance. 

WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA,  AND  ITS  BEGINNINGS  (1926)  By 
Katherine  Glass  Greene.  Nineteen  illustrations,  indexed,  bound  in 
full  green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  pp.  441.  The  author,  a  direct 
descendant  of  James  Wood,  founder  of  Winchester  and  the  father 
of  James  Wood,  ex-Governor  of  Virginia,  had  access  to  many 
valuable  manuscripts  and  letters  hitherto  unpublished.  Descrip- 
tive folder.    $5.00,  in  advance. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SHENANDOAH  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA  (1927)  By 
Dr.  John  W.  Wayland.  Sixty-seven  halftone  illustrations,  seven 
maps,  index  listing  more  than  12,000  names,  bound  in  dai'k  red 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  pp.  874.  This  book  has  been  acclaimed 
one  of  the  greatest  local  histories  ever  published  in  America. 
(The  author  spent  years  gathering  material  for  the  history  of  his 
native  county.)    Illustrated  descriptive  folder.    $6.50,  in  advance. 

JUNE,  A  YEAR  BOOK  OF  SONNETS  (1927)  By  Virginia  Lucas. 
Deckle-edge  paper,  halftone  frontispiece,  bound  in  green  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  pp.  96.    $2.00,  in  advance. 

RAMBLES  IN  EUROPE  (1927)  By  Dr.  John  W.  Wayland.  Bound 
in  orange  cloth,  stamped  in  black,  pp.  234.  A  travel  story  of 
observations  in  Scotland,  England,  the  Netherlands,  the  Rhine 
Valley,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  P^rance.    $2.00,  in  advance. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  CUMBERLANDS  (1928)  By  Frank  Monroe 
Beverly.  Frontispiece — picture  of  author,  bound  in  dark  green 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  pp.  100.  A  book  of  poems.  $1.50,  in 
advance. 

OVER  THE  ALLEGHENIES  (1928)  By  John  Randolph  Schaeffer. 
Copious  illustrations,  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  stamped  in  gold, 




pp.  156.  A  history  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Northwest 
Turnpike  from  Winchester,  Va.,  to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  $2.00, 
in  advance. 

THE  ROUSH  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA  (1928)  By  Rev.  Lester  LeRoy 
Roush.  Forty-eight  illustrations,  frontispiece  of  Roush  coat  of 
arms  printed  in  eight  colors,  indexed,  bound  in  maroon  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  pp.  748.  A  genealogy  covering  a  200-year 
sojourn  in  America;  much  supplementary  historical  data  and 
kindred  family  genealogies.    Descriptive  folder.    $6.50,  in  advance. 

STONY  MEAD  (1929)  By  Katherine  Glass  Greene.  Printed  in  two 
colors  on  Laidtone  paper,  ten  illustrations,  green  buckram, 
stamped  in  gold,  pp.  118.  A  sketch  of  early  memories  of  the 
Campbell  homestead  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia;  supplemented 
by  personal  letters  written  on  fields  of  battle  during  the  Civil 
War.    Very  limited  edition.    $3.00,  in  advance. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  POTTERY  (1929)  By  Alvin  H.  Rice  and  John 
Baer  Stoudt;  introduction  by  Edwin  Lefevre.  Includes  a  cata- 
logue in  which  2000  pieces  are  listed,  437 .  photographically  re- 
produced, of  which  48  are  in  colors.  Printed  on  white  enamel 
paper,  bound  in  full  purple  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  pp.  306.  A 
history  of  eai'ly  pottery-making  in  the  Cumberland  and  Shenan- 
doah Valleys;  special  reference  to  potteries  in  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Winchester,  Va.,  and  Strasburg,  Va.  Illus- 
trated descriptive  folder.    $6.00,  in  advance. 

THE  SWAMPS  (1929)  By  Dr.  Sigel  Roush.  Bound  in  orange  cloth, 
stamped  in  black,  pp.  234.  Adventures  and  experiences  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  Middle  West;  adventures  with  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  men;  tales  of  trappers;  of  hairbreadth  escapes  fi'om 
the  hostile  forces  of  nature;  stories  of  the  strange  ways  of 
untamed  beasts;  of  the  never  ending  struggle  for  subsistence;  of 
the  heart-breaking  task  of  making  the  Swamps  habitable  for  man. 
The  author's  own  ancestors  were  prominent  among  these  pioneers. 
$1.50,  in  advance. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  VIRGINIA  AND 
EAST  TENNESSEE  (1930)  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Finck,  D.  D.  and 
Rev.  C.  W.  Cassell;  introduction  by  Dr.  John  W.  Wayland,  Ph.  D. 
Illustrated,  indexed,  bound  in  brown  cloth,  stamped  in  gold, 
pp.  422.  Published  by  authority  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Centennial  and  History  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Virginia.    Descriptive  folder.    $3.50,  in  advance. 

THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  P.  M.  RIXEY  (1930) 
Biography  and  Autobiography.  Biographical  section  written  by 
Rear  Admiral  William  C.  Braisted  and  Captain  William  Bell  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Indexed,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  stamped  in 
gold,  pp.  528.  Rear  Admiral  Rixey  served  almost  forty  years  in 
the  Navy,  eight  years  as  Surgeon  General  and  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  For  ten  years  he  was  White 
House  physician  under  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 
Limited  edition.    Descriptive  folder.    $5.00,  in  advance. 

WASHINGTON'S  WESTERN  LANDS  (1930)  By  Roy  Bird  Cook; 
preface  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Eckenrode.  This  volume  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  maps  and  letters — facsimiles  of  the  originals  made 
by  Washington — indexed,  bound  in  dark  red  cloth,  stamped  in 
gold,  pp.  192.  A  comprehensive  study  of  Washington's  acquisition 
of  land  in  West  Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  along  the 
Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha  rivers;  the  reasons  for  such  acquisitions 
and  the  bearing  they  had  on  his  later  career.  Washington's  six 
visits  into  the  Ohio  drainage   area  are  carefully  considered — 


especially  that  of  1770,  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  future  western 
expansion  of  the  new  nation  which  was  to  come  into  being  under 
his  guidance.  A  supplementary  chapter  deals  with  Washington's 
life  and  activities  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Descriptive  folder. 
$2.50,  in  advance. 

VIRGINIA  VALLEY  RECORDS  (1930)  By  Dr.  John  W.  Wayland. 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Materials  of  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia  and  Related  Regions.  Supplements  "A  History  of  Rock- 
ingham County,  Virginia,"  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Wayland 
in  1912.  Much  valuable  data  that  could  not  be  included  in  that 
volume,  the  demand  for  which  has  been  widespread,  together  with 
numerous  records  discovered  since  that  date,  are  now  being 
offered  in  "Virginia  Valley  Records."  Indexed,  bound  in  tan  cloth, 
stamped  in  black,  pp.  496.    $6.00,  in  advance. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  BROWN  FAMILY  (1930)  By  James  Edgar 
Brown.  Profusely  illustrated,  indexed,  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  pp.  908.  This  genealogy  of  the  Brown  family  of 
Prince  William  County,  Va.,  includes  the  Bland,  Buckner,  Byrne, 
Fairfax,  Morgan,  Tebbs,  Watson,  Zinn  and  other  families  allied 
by  marriage.    Descriptive  folder.    $7.50,  in  advance. 

GENEALOGY  OF  HOTTEL-KELLER-FRA VEL  FAMILY,  from  1732 
to  1929  (1930)  By  the  Rev.  David  Huddle  and  Lula  May  Huddle. 
Bound  in  cloth,  gold  stamped.  Profusely  illustrated,  pp.  1200. 
This  genealogy  must  of  necessity  include  many  other  pioneer 
families:  among  these  are  the  Borden,  Crabill,  Strickler,  Saum, 
Kaufman,  or  Coffman,  Snarr,  Brubaker,  Varner,  Wisman,  Hut- 
cheson,  Copp,  Funkhouser,  Hamman,  Wilkins,  Rinker,  Haun, 
Sheetz,  Rhodes,  Bear,  Dellinger,  Kibler,  Feller,  Biedler,  Spitler, 
Blosser,  Weldy,  and  Fauber  families.  This  book  seeks  to  preserve 
to  posterity  family  records  from  old  Bibles  and  local  history  which 
othewise  must  soon  be  lost.  It  falls  naturally  into  three  sections: 
(1)  the  line  of  descent  from  Charles  Hottel;  (2)  that  from  George 
Hottel;  (3)  that  from  Barbara  Hottel.    $7.50,  in  advance. 

VIRGINIA  HIGHWAY  HISTORICAL  MARKERS  (1930).  A  tourist 
guide  book  of  Virginia,  containing  historical  sketches  of  the 
State's  many  historic  shrines,  natural  wonders,  scenic  attractions, 
counties,  cities  and  towns,  illustrations,  strip  maps,  highway  map, 
and  a  complete  list  of  the  official  inscriptions  as  given  on  the 
highway  historical  markers  erected  by  the  State.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive and  most  interesting  history  of  Virginia  with  all  data 
segregated  by  counties.  Complete  index,  pp.  224,  size  7%xl0y2, 
paper  cover.    25c  per  copy,  plus  postage  and  mailing. 

NOW  IN  PROCESS  OF  PRINTING 

GERMANNA.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  Jennie  Thornley  Grayson. 
Based  upon  the  "ghost  stories"  and  traditions  which  haunt  La 
Grange,  the  one-time  home  of  "Parson"  John  Thompson  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Lady  Spotswood.  Bound  in  blue  cloth,  stamped 
with  gold,  pp.  176.    Descriptive  folder.    $2.00,  in  advance. 

JOHNNY  APPLESEED.  By  Henry  A.  Pershing.  The  first  and  only 
complete  life  story  of  this  strange  wanderer  of  the  Middle  West. 
John  Chapman,  more  familiarly  and  widely  known  as  Johnny 
Appleseed,  was  one  of  the  most  unique  men  of  his  day,  both  in 
his  mission  and  his  life.  For  fifty  years  he  planted  apple  seeds 
along  the  streams  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  parts  of  Kentucky,   Missouri  and 


Michigan.  Among  his  associates  were  such  men  as  Adam  Poe 
the  Indian  fighter,  Daniel  Boone,  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Simon  Kenton  the  scout,  and  many  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  especially 
Pokagon,  Little  Turtle  and  Tecumseh.  He  often  served  as  a  scout 
apd  interpreter.  He  was  very  religious  and  pious,  and  although 
he'ilived  at  a  time  when  there  was  constant  conflict  between  the 
settlers  and  Indians,  he  would  never  take  life,  not  even  that  of 
an  animal.  On  one  of  the  four  monuments  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  inscribed  this  epitaph,  "He  went  about 
doing  good."  Illustrated,  bound  in  full  cloth,  stamped  in  gold, 
pp.  400.    Descriptive  folder.    $2.50,  in  advance. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE.  By  John  Warwick  Daniel,  LL.  D.  An  oration 
delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  Lee,  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia,  June  28,  1883.  Printed  on  ivory-toned  paper,  bound 
in  reinforced  paper  cover,  or  in  cloth.  Frontispiece,  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  well-known  portrait  of  Lee,  pp.  70. 
An  eloquent  pronouncement  on  Lee,  the  soldier,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Confederacy;  on  Lee,  the  man  of  peace. 
President  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia. 
A  reprint  from  the  original  text,  only  100  copies  of  which  were 
ever  printed.  Souvenir  copy,  paper  cover,  $1.00;  library  copy, 
cloth,  $1.50,  in  advance. 

IN  LINCOLN  LAND.  By  Dr.  John  W.  Wayland.  This  volume,  now 
in  preparation,  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  photo- 
graphs. Prior  to  the  migration  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  father  and 
grandfather  to  Kentucky,  the  Lincolns  lived  for  more  than  a 
generation  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Descendants 
of  several  branches  of  the  family  still  reside  in  this  section. 
Dr.  Wayland's  book  will  contain  photographs  of  the  Lincoln  home- 
steads, copies  of  court  records,  descriptions  of  "Lincoln  Land," 
beautiful  landscape  scenes;  also,  valuable  material  hitherto 
unpublished  concerning  the  forbears  and  more  remote  kin  of  the 
Civil  War  President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Manuscript  will  be  ready 
for  printing  in  1931. 

Have  You  a  Manuscript  for 
Publication? 

If  you  are  planning  a  book  of  any  character,  ask  us  to  quote  you 
before  you  proceed  further  with  publication. 

We  specialize  on  historical  works,  such  as  county  or  local  histories, 
biographies,  genealogies,  etc.  We  sell  many  such  books  when  printed 
or  published  by  us. 

Ask  us  for  our  plan  to  aid  you  in  financing  such  a  publication. 

We  operate  a  large  modernly  equipped  plant  in  a  small  town  where 
our  operating  costs  are  comparatively  low.  Hence,  we  produce  first 
class  work  at  very  low  cost. 

We  employ  regularly  thirty-four  people,  operate  four  linotypes, 
one  monotype  caster,  seven  presses,  three  of  which  are  automatic,  two 
folding  machines,  and  much  other  modern  equipment. 

Submit  your  manuscript  or  specifications  and  ask  for  quotation  or 
plan  of  publication  and  samples  of  work.    References  gladly  given. 

Ask  Us  to  Quote  on  All  Your  Printing 

Shenandoah  Publishing  House,  Inc. 

STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


A  ITew  Book 


Tenth  legion  Titha'Dles 
TITHABISS  OF  iiOCiLI!^(mm  0  yumY ,  YIRG-inii 
179E. 

This  is  a  list  of  all  the  nisaes  of  the  Gou-nty 
shove  16  years,  in  the  year  179E. 

The  Map 

The  raa-o  locates  the  tithahles  in  the  ooimty 
as  v.-eli  as  rnany  oth- r  old  things,  such  as; 

sans  nail  Is, 

sens  ho  I!  s, 

sans  patents , 

s  a  n  s  fur  ns  o  e  s , 

sans  chriiohes,  etc  etc. 

80  pag  s,  map  IE  h  12,  indexed,  limited  edition, 
prdoe  ^}:j»00,  by  Harry  M.  Strichl-r,  1930. 


Author  of 

"Ivia  s  sanuttenii';?. ,  OC 

"  i^o  r  e  r  unne  r  s  "  -1 1 0 , 0  0' 

"MsrriaG-es"  of 'p.ockinghara  Goimty-f4,00 


(See  oth  r  side  for  sarnple  page  of  Titha"bles) 


A  oo-oy  will  be  mailed  on  approval — 

The  7,005  acre  patent  to  Jost  Ilite  on  linville 
Creel",  whereon  the  "residents  father  was  horn, 
is  mrked. 

The  lioover  Osinp  is  rns.rked  on  this  ma". 
:,]rs,  hoover 's  Girl  Scout  damp  is  marked. 
The  Hoover  school  is  rrBrked  also. 


Adress:  ^arry  M.  Strickle r,  Luray,  Va, 


K  * 


30 


TENTH  LEGION  TITHABLES 


No.  6 

CAPT.  JACOB  LINCOLN'S  COMPANY  (Present  west  portion  Linville  Dist.) 

Linville  Creek— Edom,  Linville— Tide  Spring— Kratzers  Spring— Broad- 
Creek — ^Wengers  Mill — Klines  Mill — 


way — Green  Hill — Round  Hill— Joes 
Jacob  Lincoln's  home. 
10-Crisman,  Geo.  2s  Jno.  &  Chas.  5N 
7-Green,  Joe  &  James 
l-Porsythe,  Abrm. 

3-  Brooks,  James 
~f-  1-OBryan,  Dennis 

4-  Reece,  Lewis 

1 -  Lewis,  Joe. 

2-  Ralston,  Wm. 

4-  Gum,  Jehue,  and  a  bound  boy 
app.  16 

0-  Smith,  Jno.  removed  away 
5"Custard,  Jacob 

2-Miller,  Jno.  Peery  (or  it  may  be 
John  Peery,  miller) 
Peery  (see  above) 

1-  Peery,  Jacob  (Beery) 
0-Rode,  Anth.  no  P. 
7-Beam,  Gabriel,  Is  Chris.  16-false 

list. 

2-  Taylor,  Peter,-also  to  prove  false 
list. 

0-  Lear  Catherine-IN 

3-  Freezner,  Jno.  Is  Henry 

2-  Thomas,  Jacob 

6-  Rife,  Jacob 

1 -  Snider,  Peter 

0-  Rupert,  Jno.  no  P. 

1-  Snider,  Jon. 

7-  Bowman,  Benj.  &  Mik.  Hoe  app. 

3 -  Bowman,  Jacob 

6-  Whistler,  Jno.  Is  Henry 

5 -  Bowers,  Laurence,  Is  Henry 
5-Cleek,  Margt.  Is  Jno.  200  A. 

7-  _'-Howman,  Cutlip 

4-  Crist,  Andrew 

0-Crist,  Andrew,  Jr.  &  Jno.  app. 

no  p. 
3-Struck,  Joshua 
-V-  2-Bryant,  Cornelius. 
'    4-Rust,  Phil.  &  Jno 

2-  Show,  waiter,  Oolery  Is 
names  separated) 

0-Show,  waiter.  Blacksmith-no  P. 

3-  Garber,  Abrm.  &  Bro.  Joe.  16 
2-Plory,  Jno. 
2-Trizle,  David 
2-Johnston,  Peter 

-4-2-Punk,  Henry  (this  name  is 
2  also) 

4-  Orebough,  Jacob 

0-  Miller,  Anth.  no  p. 

1 -  Miller,  Jno. 


&  Abram. 


Stover  app.  16 
Joe  (both 


2-  Thomas,  Jno.  2s  Jno. 
5-Thomas,  Reece 

3-  Pord,  Arnold 
S-Shcemaker,  Sam. 
0-Hoover,  Henry 

0-Miller,  Abrm.  moved  away  to  Red- 
stone. 

O-Miller,  Jacob,  moved  to  Brocks  Gap 

2-  Shoemaker,  Peter 

3-  Shoemaker,  Martin  &  Jno.  Furlow 
named  Jacob 

0-  Whitehouse,  Jno.  no  p.  (White- 
hurst) 

2 -  "Whitehead,  Jacob  &  a  bound  boy 
Martin  Higgins. 

3-  Peery,  Nicholas,  Jr. 

1 -  Beard,  Jno. 

2-  Davies,  Wm. 
1-Davies,  Wm.  Jr. 

1-Davies,  Jno.    (this   item  marked 

thru) 
1-Ford,  Mik. 
5-Clough,  Jno. 

3-  Terry,  Jno. 
-i-  3-Casner,  Geo.  In 

1-Painter,  Leonard 

1-  Vance,  Jno. 

2-  Wiseman,  Isaac  Is  Abner 
16  0-Wiseman,  Sam.  no  p. 

1-  Wiseman,  Jacob 

2-  Eakins,  Wm.  2s  ab.  16  (not  named) 

0-  Eailey,  Wm.  no  p. 

1-  Peery,  Jno. 

3-  Wiseman,  Jno. 
.  6-Coffman,  David 

16  1-Sidle,  Cris. 
5 -Shank,  Henry 

2-  Bryant,  Jno. 
1-Rode,  Cris. 

1-  Shcw,  waiter,  Chris. 

0-  Bogs,  Jno.  no  p. 

3-  Shank,  Adam  Is  Mik. 

2-  Stewart,  Jno. 

1-  Leary,  Jno. 

2 -  Bell,  Jno. 

2-Rymill,  Elias      father  Phil  21  & 

an  orphan  andrew  Mecall  16 
13-Spears,  Geo.  Is  David,  IS  Jno.  4N 
l-Show,walter,  Volentine 
5-Burkholder,  Peter 

1-  Bear,  Jacob 

2-  Miller,  Susanna 


in  No. 


Historian  Says  Abe  Lincoln 
Was  Born  in  This  County 


•'Cleveland  Star) 
Old  Timers  remember  Jule  B.  For- 
tune, at  one  time  Shelby  postmaster 
and  a  jtolitical  leader  in  the  county. 
Vv'hile  not  born  in  Cleveland,  he  came 
to  the  county  in  1870  from  Ruther- 
ford. All  of  his  twelve  children  were 


born  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Fortune,    who  is  now  living 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  writes: 

"If  J.  C.  Coggins,  author  of  the 
book,  'Abraham  Lincoln,  a  North 
Carolinian,"  is  a  true  historian,  Lin- 
coln was  a  native  of  what  was  then 
Lincoln  county,  now  Rutherford. 
Lincoln's  Birthplace 

"After  reading  the  book  sevei'al 
times,  and  knowing  most  of  the 
v/itnesses  who  testify  to  seeing 
Nancy  Hanks  and  her  baby  boy,  1 
believe  the  book  is  a  true  history.  J 
have  been  many  times  at  Abraham 
Enloe's  home  on  Puzzle  Creek  where 
J.  C.  Coggins  says  in  his  book  was 
the  place  Lincoln  was  born. 

Early  Country  Schools 

"Now  lets  turn  back  the  wheels 
of  time  75  years  to  1860  and  see 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
from  then  until  now,  not  only  iu 
Cleveland  county,  but  all  over  the 
L  S.  Before  1860,  I  was  six  years 
old  and  walked  three  niiles  to 
school  and  back  every  day  over  coun- 
ti'y  roads.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  there  v/ere  no  school  buses  to^ 

take  us  to  and  from  school.  Throf: 
months  free  school  a  year  was  all 
the  public  school  offered.  The  firsr 
books  used  were  Webster's  Blue 
Back  Speller  and  Fowler's  Arith- 
metic. 

Pre-War  Speeches 

Before  I860,  I  was  old  enough  t-.^ 
remember  all  important  events  tak- 
ing place  in  the  country.  I  remembci 
iibout  the  beginning  and  close  of  tl  >■ 
Civil  War.  Strange  speeches  wer.' 
made  on  both  sides  for  and  against 
the  war.  Men  for  the  war  said  w- 
'  could  whip  the  North  in  six  months. 
Union  men  opposed  to  war  said  we 
could  not  whip  the  North  at  all,  tha^. 
\Vf  would  lose  the  battle,  negroes 
v.c  uld  all  be  freed  and  the  Soul  h 
would  get  no  pay  for  theni.  '■ 
know  the  results. 


Liquor  But  Little  Drinking 

I  remember  the  times  when  wa- 
gons were  very  scarce  and  farmer., 
who  were  not  able  to  own  a  wagon 
uuide   sleds   and   two   wheel  wooden 
trucks  on  which  to  haul  in  their  pme  ! 
._od  and  do  other  hauling  on  the 
farm    I  also  remember  that  withm 
two  to  five  miles  of  Shelby  I  could 
visit  liquor  stills  owned  and  operat- 
es by  my  neighbor  farmers.  Corn 
whiskey  could  be  bought  for  fifty 
cents  a  gallon,  and  a  good  deal  ol 
it  was  sold  three  gallons  for  a  dol- 
lar. Yet  not  more  than  one  man  in 
a"  neighborhood  covering-  a  territory 
of  what  we  now  call  a  township  was 
ever   considered   a   drunkard.     As  a 
boy  I  heard  Rev.  G.  M.  Webb  preach 
at  Concord  and     Lebannon  Baptis., 
churches  many  times  before  he  mov- 
ed to  Shelbv,  and  often  walked  three 
miles  to  Mount  Lebannon  church  and 
back  to  hear  Mr.  Webb  preach. 
Progress  Most  NoticeaHe 
"I  lived  through  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  and  several  local  and  na- 
tional depressions  and  up  until  this 
world  depression  I  know  that  I  have 
the  proof  that  my  life  has  been  spent 
,n  fighting  the  battle  and  travelling 
on  the  hard  road  of  experience.  W. 
must  all  confess  that  notwitnstandmg 
the  hard  times— we  -have  had  to  con- 
tend with  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  no  period  in  the  history  ot  the  , 
United  States  has  made  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  the    last  seventy 
years.    Just  think  of  the  inventions 
and  improvements  we  have  made  m 
agricultur..^  manufacturing,  science 
and  the  arts.  Can  the  next  seventy 
Ivears  equal  the  past  seventy  or  do 

Letter?  It  now  looks  very  doubtfal. 

"After  living  in  Cleveland  coun- 
ty about  thirty  years  and  farming 
a  part  of  the  time,  then  being  out 
of  the  county  thirty  years  and  re- 
tuining  for  a  visit  in  1929,  th^ 
county  looked  Tike  it  had  oeen  all 
made  over  anew.  Just  as  if  you 
would  take  new  lumber  and  rebuild 
an  old  house.  Cotton  growing  up  to 
a  man's  head  that  years  before  would 
grow  only  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
u.ll.  The  improvement  in  faru.ing 
and  the  building  of  g.iod  roads  all 
over  the  county  were  the  two  out- 
.'tanding  things  that  showed  up  such 
a  change  in  the  condition  and  look-^ 
of  Cleveland.  The  people  of  both 
Rutherford  and  Cleveland  will  al- 
ways have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
»nd  a  wish  for  continued  ( rogress 
and  inospeiity  in   future  years." 


1  resident;  Mis.  Edgar  Love,  Jr.,  Ist 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Willis  S.  Wilson, 
2nd  vice  president;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hoyle,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Jonas,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Floyd  Cor- 
lihev,  director;  Miss  Sue  Jane  Maun- 
ty.  assistant  director;  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood Childs,  accompanist. 


De  Battle  of  Carnlfcx  Terry 


BY  ROY  BIRD  COOK 

An  Address?,  at  Carnifex  Battlefield,  Kesleis  Cross  Lanes,  West  Virginia, 
Before  Five  Thousand  People  Assembled  to  Commemorate  the 
Seventieth  Anniversary  of  Battle.  September  10.  19.31. 

THE  battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry,  fought  on  Tuesday,  September  10. 
1861,  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Civil  War  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  subsequent  political  and  military  his- 
tory in  West  (ern)  Virginia.  The  little  town  of  Summersville.  rest- 
ing on  the  old  Weston  and  Gauley  turnpike,  was  then,  as  now,  the  coun- 
ty capital  of  Nicholas  county.  Formed  in  1818,  this  county  embraced  656 
square  miles  in  1860  and  had  a  population  of  4,627,  of  which  only  76 
were  foreign-born.  There  were  in  the  county  only  154  slaves,  and  the 
citizens  were  only  mildly  interested  in  politics  and  knew  nothing  of  war. 

Benjamin  W.  Byrne  rode  over  to  Richmond,  sat  in  the  noted  Vir- 
ginia convention,  voted  against  secession,  and  came  home.  Life  went 
on  as  usual.  But  slowly  the  Confederate  troops  from  the  northeast  and 
south  were  closing  in  on  the  regions  along  the  "laughing"  Gauley  river. 
The  Federals  from  the  west  were  doing  likewise.  The  old  state  high- 
ways controlled  the  entire  military  situation.  General  Henry  A.  Wise, 
(Confederate)  and  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  (Federal)  paraded  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  while  General  George  McClel- 
ian  and  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  (Federal)  operated  in  the  region 
around  Grafton,  Weston  and  present  Elkins. 

The  James  River  &  Kanawha  turnpike  (Midland  Trail)  wound  over 
Sewell  and  Gauley  mountains,  down  to  and  along  the  Great  Kanawha. 
The  Northwestern  reached  over  from  Winchester  to  Parkersburg  and 
was  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg,  which  inter- 
sected the  Gauley  road  at  Weston.  These  were  all  joined  by  the  West- 
on and  Gauley  turnpike,  through  Bulltown,  Sutton  and  Summersville  to 
Gauley  Bridge.  At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  near  Gauley  Bridge  two  or 
three  important  crossroads  tied  up  the  larger  turnpikes.  The  "Sunday" 
road  left  the  "Midland  trail"  about  present  Hico,  and  the  Saturday  road 
left  east  of  Ansted.  These  converged  on  Meadow  river,  followed  to  the 
mouth,  and  crossed  to  a  junction  with  the  Weston  road  by  a  ferry  called 
variously  Carnifex,  Carnifax,  or  Carnifix. 

This  ferry  operated  eight  miles  southwest  of  Summersville.  To- 
gether with  Hughes  and  Brock's  ferry,  it  was,  for  many  miles,  practical- 
ly the  only  crossing  along  this  rugged  stream,  which  in  its  lower  reach- 
es, plunges  down  from  1558  feet  at  Hughes  ferry  to  677  feet  at  Gauley 
Bridge.  The  site  is  a  beautiful  pool,  at  an  elevation  of  1182  feet.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  370  feet  in  width,  and  was  crossed  by 
m.eans  of  two  flat  boats.  The  road  from  the  crossing  wound  along  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  and  left  by  a  circuitous  ravine  in  a 
plateau  that  reared  its  height  318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 


BATTLE  OF  CARNIFEX  FERRY 


On  August  12,  1861,  General  John  B.  Floyd,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  rode  into  Lewisburg  with  troops  raised  largely  in  southwestern 
Virginia,  called  "Floyd's  Brigade."  He  issued  "General  Order  No.  12," 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the  Kanawha.  He  then  out- 
ranked General  Wise,  the  former  commander,  and  here  started  the  "bat- 
tle of  the  ex-governors,"  which  is  another  story.  Wise  urged  Floyd  to 
hold  Carnifex  by  all  means,  but  to  be  sure  to  stay  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  where  he  could  hold  the  place  with  "250  men."  It  was  "utter- 
ly unmilitary,"  he  declared,  to  cross  unless  with  a  force  that  could  ad- 
vance, but  "cross  it  he  would,  and  cross  it  he  did,"  wrote  the  old  war- 
rior to  the  Confederate  war  department. 

In  spite  of  Wise  and  his  advice,  Floyd  moved  on,  and  on  the  evening 
of  August  22,  crossed  the  Gauley  river.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  lost 
four  men,  drowned,  and  also  the  ferry  boat,  but,  "I  have  been  enabled 
after  some  days'  march  to  cross  the  Gauley,"  he  wrote  to  Walker,  Secre- 
tary of  war,  "at  a  point  near  the  village  of  Summersville,  in  the  county 
of  Nicholas,  which  we  now  command.  It  has  heretofore  been  held  by  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy,  and  constituted  an  important  link  in  their 
chain  of  defenses  between  the  Kanawha  river  and  the  forces  in  the 
northeast  under  Rosecrans." 

Rosecrans,  in  the  meantime  ,had  not  been  idle.  On  August  13  he 
had  ordered  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler,  a  former  fur-trader  in  the  territory, 
but  from  Ohio,  to  occupy  Kessler's  Cross  Lanes  with  the  Seventh  Ohio 
mfantry.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  regiment  was  at 
breakfast  when  Floyd  fell  upon  the  camp,  killed  one,  wounded  tv/enty, 
and  captured  ninety-six  men.  The  rest,  under  Major  J.  S.  Casement 
escaped  over  the  Elk  river  and  made  their  way  to  Charleston.  Wise, 
when  he  heard  of  this,  called  it  "the  battle  of  the  knives  and  forks." 

But  Wise  had  his  own  troubles  when,  a  few  days  later,  he  failed  in 
an  attack  on  Cox  at  Gauley  Bridge,  and  on  the  same  day,  September  3, 
Rosecrans  started  with  an  expedition  to  march  from  Clarksburg,  by  Wes- 
ton, to  Sutton. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee,  however,  from  his  headquarters  at  Valley 
Mountain,  perceived  danger,  and  on  September  8  informed  Floyd,  "Ycur 
position  seems  to  be  an  inviting  one,"  and  further  stated  that  he  "would 
recommend  re-crossing  the  Gauley."  When  Floyd  heard  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Rosecrans,  he  fell  back  with  his  command  from  Cross  Lanes  to 
Carnifex  Ferry  and  fortified  himself  on  the  north  plateau. 

The  defenses  constructed  consisted  of  a  parapet  battery  350  feet 
long  in  the  front  and  center,  flanked  by  breastworks  laid  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  front,  and  curving  back  to  the  ends,  which  rested  on  the 
cliffs  along  Gauley  river.  On  the  left  a  double  line  of  breastworks  was 
constructed.  A  trench  protected  the  battery  epaulment.  The  interior 
fif forded  cover  against  infantry  fire,  and,  to  some  extent  against  artil- 
lery fire.  Some  protection  was  afforded  in  front  by  a  deep  ravine,  but 
at  the  right  and  left  there  were  cleared  spaces  on  slight  ridges  protected 
by  abatis.  The  whole  was  protected  by  forest  trees  and  much  under- 
growth. The  ferry  road  at  that  time  ran  into  the  ravine,  debouched  in- 
to a  cross  ravine,  in  line  with  the  parapet  two  hundred  yards  away.  A 
small  by-road  led  to  one  side.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  one-half  down 
to  the  site  of  the  ferry. 

This  fortified  camp  was  officially  designated  as  Camp  Gauley,  and 
vyas  located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Henry  Patteson  farm.  In  front 
stood  the  Patteson  residence,  a  barn  and  some  outbuildings.   The  resi- 
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cience  is  a  frame  structure,  although  some  Federals  thought  it  a  log 
house.  Some  small  adjacent  tracts  of  land  were  cleared,  and  along  the 
road  was  a  cornfield,  the  principal  open  space,  later  the  scene  of  most 
of  the  casualties  in  the  battle  that  followed. 

Here  Floyd  decided  to  make  a  stand  against  the  oncoming  Federal 
column.  The  day  before  the  battle  was  one  of  intense  excitement.  All 
kinds  of  rumors  seeped  into  the  Confederate  camp,  at  most  of  which 
Floyd  scoffed.  Colonel  Gabriel  C.  Wharton,  with  the  Fifty-first  Virginia 
Infantry,  was  assigned  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  works,  to  be  support- 
(--d  by  Captain  John  H.  Guy's  (Goochland  Artillery)  Battery,  and  Cap- 
tain S.  Adams  Light  Artillery,  probably  attached  to  the  Second  Battal- 
ion Reserves.  The  Forty-fifth  Virginia  Infantry  occupied  the  other  end 
of  the  works,  commanded  by  Colonel  Henry  Heth,  and  also  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  William  E.  Peters,  adjutant  to  Floyd. 

It  appears  that  the  Fifty-first  MiUtia  regiment  was  engagea,  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  W.  Glass  and  other  officers  of  this  regiment 
were  present.  The  Fiftieth  Virginia  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Alexander 
W.  Reynolds,  was  in  camp  a  mile  out  the  Cross  Lanes  road,  and  later  de- 
fended the  center  of  the  fortification.  Colonel  C.  Q.  Tompkins,  with  the 
Twenty-second  Virginia  Infantry  (First  Kanawha),  arrived  just  before 
ihe  battle,  as  well  as  two  companies  of  cavalry  under  Captain  (later 
Colonel)  James  M.  Corns  and  Captain  A.  J.  Beckett,  later  of  the  Eighth 
Virginia  (Jenkins)  Cavalry.  Colonel  John  McCausland,  with  the  Thir- 
tv-Sixth  Virginia  Infantry  (Second  Kanawha),  occupied  the  town  of 
Summersville.  In  all,  Floyd  had  1740  men  present  and  fit  for  duty,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  he  had  nine  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. This  resume  represents  the  disnosition  of  the  Confederate  forc- 
es on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  ninth. 

The  town  of  Sutton,  on  September  5,  1861,  was  easily  one  of  the 
most  important  military  posts  in  the  interior.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
force  of  almost  five  thousand  trooos.  Camps  were  on  every  side.  The 
Camden  Hotel  was  occui^ied  by  high  officers.  And  from  the  old  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  Elk  many  Ohio  and  Illinois  boys  with  sore  feet  watched 
others  disport  in  the  waters  of  the  river  made  muddy  by  incessant  rains. 

General  Rosecrans,  from  this  point,  selected  as  his  leader  for  the 
First  Brigade  Brigadier  General  Henry  W.  Benham.  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  a  soldier  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  who  had  attracted  notice 
on  account  of  his  operations  at  Carrick's  Ford  in  Randolph  county.  Un- 
der his  command  was  placed  the  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel  William 
S.  Smith:  Twelfth  Ohio,  Colonel  John  W.  Lowe;  First  Ohio  Independent 
Battery,  Captain  James  R.  McMullen;  Captain  William  West's  company. 
First  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  Captain  George  Gilmor's  company,  Virginia 
Cavalry. 

Colonel  R.  L.  McCook  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade,  composed 
of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Infantry;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Sondershoff; 
Twenty-eighth  Ohio,  Colonel  August  Moor;  Forty-seventh  Ohio,  Colonel 
Frederick  Poschner,  (a  native  of  Hungary,  one  of  the  heroes  of  '48,  and 
former  officer  in  the  Prussian  army);  and  Captain  Frederick  Scham- 
beck's  company  of  Chicago  Dragoons,  Illinois  Cavalry.  Company  B,  of 
the  Forty-seventh  was  left  to  reinforce  the  post  at  Sutton. 

Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  composed 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stanley  Mat- 
thews; Thirtieth  Ohio.  Colonel  Hugh  Ewing;  and  Captain  O.  A.  Mack's 
company,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  army. 
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The  various  brigade  commanders  were  ordered  by  Rosecrans  to  or- 
ganize their  brigades  and  select  their  staffs.  Captain  William  Schnei- 
der, of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio,  with  two  rifled  six-pound  guns,  was  to  sup- 
port other  artillery,  and  Stewart's  detachment  of  Indiana  ("Hoosier") 
Cavalry  was  ordered  attached  to  headquarters,  subject  to  orders  from 
the  general  commanding.  This  organization  made  up  the  column  now 
to  move  on  into  Nicholas  county  and  open  up  the  Weston  and  Gauley 
road  and  effect  a  junction  with  General  Cox's  army  at  Gauley  Bridge. 

The  Federal  expedition  moved  out  of  Sutton  with  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  in  front.  Then  came  the  pioneers,  followed  by  General  Ben- 
ham  with  the  First  Brigade.  Then  came  McCook  with  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, and  Scammon  with  the  Third  Brigade.  It  was  a  sight  the  old 
highway  had  never  seen  before  and  will  never  see  again.  A  wagon  train 
trailed  out  for  five  miles,  with  ammunition  wagons  heavily  laden,  creak- 
ing along  in  the  hundreds  of  mud-holes.  The  poor  Ohio  boys  in  the  in- 
fantry, who  knew  nothing  of  army  life,  swore  at  the  fellows  from  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  who  had  horses.  The  stubborn  mules  trudged  along 
dragging  batteries  which  now  and  then  got  mired.  The  season  had 
beeji  one  of  intense  rainfall.  Shoes,  packs  and  the  like  cluttered  the 
wayside.  But  late  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  the  ninth,  the  expedition 
moved  from  Birch  river  and  that  night  went  into  camp  eight  miles 
from  Summersville,  on  Muddlety  creek,  on  the  site  of  a  former  Confed- 
erate outpost. 

The  news  of  Floyd's  location  came  into  camp.  Eight  miles  away,  in 
Summersville  was  John  McCausland,  the  energetic  young  Confederate 
ofRcer  from  Virginia  Military  institute,  with  the  Thirty-sixth  Virginia 
infantry  recruited  along  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  day  before  he  re- 
ported to  Floyd,  "I  have  ordered  the  wagons  at  the  mill  to  load  and 
leave  for  your  camp  with  meal  and  other  supplies." 

Rosecrans  moved  forward  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  about  four 
o'clock.  The  advance  guard  reached  Summersville  about  8; 45.  Mc- 
Causland had  discreetly  withdrawn  ahead  of  the  column  back  to  "Camp 
Gauley."  The  route  then  led  on  southwest  by  present  Gad  and  Sparks 
to  Keslers  Cross  Lanes.  Near  McKee's  Creek  crossing  was  a  road  that 
led  to  Hughes  Ferry  on  Gauley  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Run.  Col- 
onel McCook,  with  a  squad  of  Chicago  Dragoons,  rode  down  to  the  river 
and  was  fired  upon  by  a  Confederate  detachment.  The  Tenth  Ohio 
then  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  ferry  boat  was  secured  and  the  march 
resumed. 

One  mile  from  Kesler's  Cross  Lanes  the  command  paused  for  a  rest 
of  short  duration.  Benham's  Brigade,  with  the  Tenth  Ohio,  under 
Lytle's  leadership,  was  then  ordered  to  move  down  the  road  -  leading 
from  Cross  Lanes  to  Carnifex  Ferry.  Rosecrans  cautioned  him  not  to 
bring  on  an  engagement.  It  is  clear  that  as  yet  the  exact  location  or 
situation  of  Floyd  was  not  known. 

Meanwhile,  Rosecrans  found  a  steep  hill  to  the  right,  ascended  it. 
and  with  hi.s  field  glass,  viewed  the  scene  before  him.  Far  in  front 
t-tood  the  remainder  of  the  First  Brigade,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
facing  the  direction  the  brave  Colonel  Lytle  and  his  "fighting  Irish"  had 
taken.  On  a  slope  to  the  left  stood  McCook's  Brigade,  and  on  the  right, 
a  little  higher  up,  was  Scammon's  Brigade.  In  the  distance  could  be 
distinguished  the  heights  beyond  the  Gauley  river,  and  here  and  there 
a  pasture  field,  a  field  of  corn,  and  a  couple  of  farm  houses,  the  re- 
mainder enshrouded  in  forest. 
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On  down  the  road  moved  the  advance  of  Benham's  Brigade.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  musket  shot,  follovsred  by  a  straggling  fire.  It  de- 
veloped that  contact  had  been  made  with  a  detachment  of  the  Fiftieth 
Virginia  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Reynolds,  camped  along  the  road  to 
the  ferry.  The  Confederates  retired  to  the  main  camp,  while  Rosecrans, 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  situation,  ordered  Benham  to  send  Lytle  with 
the  Tenth  Ohio  on  down  the  road,  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  support  the  movement  with  the  First  Brigade.  Lytle  by  this 
time  was  a  mile  ahead  of  the  main  troops,  with  companies  A,  B,  C,  and 
E.  Suddenly  the  Federal  advance  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
Confederate  line  not  three  hundred  yards  away.  Woods  were  on  both 
sides,,  except  for  a  cornfield  along  one  side  for  part  of  the  distance.  A 
perfect  storm  of  lead  came  pouring  in  on  the  Federal  line,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  on  in  earnest. 

It  was  then  about  3:15  in  the  afternoon.  Benham  from  the  front 
sent  back  a  courier  asking  for  the  remainder  of  the  Tenth,  the  Thir- 
teenth (Colonel  Smith)  and  the  Twelfth  (Colonel  Lowe)  to  move  for- 
ward at  once.  An  observer  recorded  that  "the  angry  peals  of  musketry, 
sharp  as  peals  of  thunder,  grew  fiercer,  till  the  sound  became  one  tre- 
mendous roar."  Captain  Mack's  battery,  and  the  First  Ohio  battery, 
under  McMullen,  moved  down  the  road,  and  soon  four  mountain  how- 
itzers added  to  the  noise  from  their  positions  in  the  road  by  the  corn- 
field. Fortunately  for  both  sides,  neither  artillery  nor  infantry  fired 
with  much  accuracy. 

In  the  heaviest  of  this  assault  Colonel  Lytle  dashed  forward,  lead- 
ing an  advance  with  fixed  bayonets,  in  an  effort  to  flank  the  Confeder- 
ate lines.  As  his  troops  emerged  from  the  woods  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  the  same  shot  mortally  wounded  his  horse.  The 
animal  dashed  on  over  the  Confederate  parapet  and  fell  dead  inside. 
Lytle's  gun  and  equipment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  sur- 
geon Dr.  S.  C.  Gleaves.  Lytle  was  carried  into  the  Patteson  home, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  owners,  who  had  sought  refuge  inside 
the  Confederate  lines.  The  house  was  struck  by  missiles  from  both 
sides,  but  Lytle  survived  the  episode,  recovered,  and  later  became  a  dis- 
tinguished brigadier  general. 

In  the  advance,  Fitzgibbons,  state  color-bearer,  when  his  right  hand 
was  shot  off,  grasped  the  flag  in  his  left  and  with  a  shout.  "Never  mind 
me  boys,  save  the  flag,"  fell  mortally  wounded.  Sergeant  O'Conner,, 
national  color-bearer,  next  carried  it,  and  he,  too,  was  shot  down.  It  re- 
mained for  Captain  Stephen  McGroaty  to  carry  the  colors  from  the 
field  The  line  fell  back,  formed  again,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  to 
save  the  wounded.   The  Tenth  lost  nine  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 

The  Thirteenth  Ohio  now  came  in  on  the  left  of  the  road.  "A  bri- 
gade consisting  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ohio,  eight  companies  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio,  and  four  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  (under  Major  Ru- 
therford B  Hayes),  and  two  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  regiments,  was  ex- 
temporized by  General  Rosecrans,"  reported  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith,  "and 
I  was  placed  in  command  and  ordered  to  carry  the  works  on  the  right 
by  assault  I  formed  the  command  as  above  constituted  in  the  ravine, 
(Pierson  Hollow),  and  was  then  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  to  await 
further  orders.  We  remained  in  this  position  about  one  hour,  when 
General  Rosecrans  ordered  me  to  move  forward  to  the  attack.  I  reach- 
ed the  head  of  my  column  and  started  out  just  at  dusk.  Before  we  could 
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march  up  it  became  dark  and  impossible  to  see,  so  I  then  ordered  them 
out." 

"In  the  meantime,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,"  reported  Colonel 
Smith,  "my  section  of  two  rifled  cannon,  under  command  of  Captain 
Schneider  and  supported  by  his  company  E,  13th,  toolc  position  in  road 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  works.  The  guns  were  then  moved 
to  the  right  and  in  full  view  seventy-five  rounds  of  solid  shot  and  fif- 
teen of  shells  were  fired,  which  did  much  damage  to  the  Confederate 
iines,  tearing  up  logs  and  rails." 

As  smith  moved  forward  on  the  flanking  attempt,  Colonel  Lowe, 
with  eight  companies  of  the  Twelfth,  moved  into  the  woods  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  expecting  to  form  on  the  right  of  Smith's  column.  The 
plan  was  being  carried  out  well,  with  Lowe  leading  the  men  with  cheers 
and  a  waving  sword.  He  was,  however,  struck  in  the  forehead  by  a 
musket  ball,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  said  that  he  had  gone  in- 
to action  stating  that  he  would  not  come  out  alive.  He  had  been  rather 
unjustly  criticized  for  failure  of  troop  movement  in  the  battle  of  Scary 
Creek,  in  the  Great  Kanawha  valley.  His  body  was  returned  to  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

McMuUen's  battery  was  next  moved  back  of  the  cornfield,  and  be^ 
gan  playing  on  the  Confederate  batteries  with  some  effect. 

Rosecrans,  at  3:45,  took  position  with  his  staff  on  a  hill  on  the  right 
of  the  "ferry  road,"  under  fire,  and  directed  the  movements  so  far  as 
he  could.  Down  at  the  front  a  mere  boy.  Corporal  Sullivan,  of  Com- 
pany E,  Thirteenth,  aroused  his  comrades  by  going  through  the  midst 
of  a  galling  fire  from  the  Confederates,  ran  clear  across  the  lir.es  and 
brought  back  water  for  the  wounded  men.  Adjutant  Hartsuff  brought 
up  McCook's  Brigade,  which,  with  Scammon's  v/as  then  in  the  old  camp 
ground  of  the  Fiftieth  Virginia  Infantry.  Scammon,  at  four  o'clock, 
was  ordered  to  form  in  line  of  battle  on  a  hill  fronting  on  the  right  of 
the  Confederate  line.  It  was  formed  in  two  lines,  the  Twenty-third  in 
front,  a  detachment  of  three  companies  of  the  Thirtieth,  under  Colonel 
Ewing,  in  the  rear,  and  Mack's  battery  a  little  in  advance  of  the'  infan- 
try. Large  numbers  of  wounded  were  being  brought  back.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  Lowe  and  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  Lytle  brought  much 
uneasiness.  The  woods  were  full  of  men  separated  from  their  com- 
mands. 

A  general  advance  was  now  started.  McCook — one  of  the  noted 
■'fighting  R/[cCooks" — dashed  madiy  along  the  lines  in  a  blaze  of  en- 
thusiasm. Citizen's  dress  and  an  old  slouch  hat  made  him  particularly 
conspicuous.  Colonel  Porschner,  the  colorful  leader  of  the  Forty-sev 
enth,  objected  because  his  regiment  was  not  put  in  action.  His  regi- 
ment was  designated  a  part  of  the  storming  party,  but  did  not  go  into 
action  at  all.  The  Thirtieth  had  left  Companie  s  D,  P,  G  and  1  at 
Sutton,  and  C  and  E  at  Big  Birch;  but  the  remainder  the  next  morning 
.secured  a  stand  of  colors  inscribed  "Floyd's  Bridage:  the  price  of  liberty 
is  the  blood  of  the  brave."  Four  ;^omnanies  of  McCook's  own  regiment 
(Ninth)  were  sent  far  up  on  the  Confederate  left,  where  they  charged 
up  almost  to  the  parapet  wall  before  being  recalled  by  the  bugle.  They 
lost  two  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

The  evening  was  coming  to  a  close.  The  flank  movement  of  Smith 
had  penetrated  to  the  Confederate  lines  on  the  right.    Colonel  Moor, 
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with  the  Twenty-eighth,  and  four  companies  of  the  Thirteenth,  had 
joined  Smith,  losing  in  the  movement,  two  killed  and  twenty-nine 
wounded.  Major  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  commanded  four  companies  of 
the  Twenty-third  in  the  movement.  The  future  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  wrote  home:  "We  worked  down  and  up  a  steep,  rocky  moun- 
rain,  covered  with  a  laurel  thicket.  I  got  close  enough  just  at  dark  to 
get  two  men  wounded  and  four  others  struck  in  their  garments  ...  It 
was  a  very  noisy  but  not  dangerous  affair."  The  rest  of  his  regiment 
was  under  fire  in  the  rear,  in  reserve. 

In  Company  E  was  a  private  from  Poland,  Ohio,  named  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  destined  as  the  President,  to  command  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  men  fighting  around  him,  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

By  this  time,  seven  o'clock,  it  was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be 
seen.  The  men  had  been  without  rest  or  sleep  since  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  marched  eighteen  miles.  Rosecrans  ordered  the  troops  to 
fall  back.  In  an  attempt  to  extricate  the  flanking  column,  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Twenty-eighth  got  separated  in  the  woods,  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  U,  and  fired  on  each  other.  By  nine  o'clock  some  semblance 
of  order  was  reached  by  the  various  units.  Colonel  Ewing,  with  the 
Thirtieth  stood  guard  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Confederate 
lines.  Dr.  Horace  R.  Wirz,  assistant  surgeon,  reported  that  the  total 
Federal  loss  was  17  men  killed  and  141  wounded,  in  an  action  that  em- 
bodied five  partial  assaults  on  the  Confederate  position,  lasting  about 
four  hours. 

It  is  now  well  to  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  Confederate  side,  nat- 
urally somewhat  more  simplified,  as  they  were  on  the  defensive.  Colo- 
nel A.  W.  Reynolds,  of  the  Fiftieth  Infantry,  gives  the  best  report.  He 
says: 

"On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Brigadier 
General  Floyd,  I  moved  my  regiment  from  our  temporary  camp,  which 
was  about  one  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  at  Gauley,  and  took 
post  in  the  center  of  the  line  of  log  breastworks  and  on  the  left  side 
of  the  earthworks  and  the  battery  of  four  guns.  The  regiment  formed 
in  line  behind  the  breastworks  at  2:30  p.  m.  Within  a  few  mmutes  af- 
ter I  was  informed  of  the  rapid  approach  of  thd  enemy.  At  3:00  p.  m., 
a  heavy  column  moved  forward  to  attack  us,  which  was  gallantly  re- 
pulsed by  the  right  wing  after  a  sharp  exchange  of  fire  lasting  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  the  enemy  then  taking  shelter  behind  some  hous- 
es and  haystacks  beyond  the  range  of  our  fire,  and  from  which  posi- 
tion they  continued  to  fire  on  us  with  the  Enfield  rifles.  At  3:30  p.  m., 
the  enemy,  having  placed  their  artillery  in  position,  opened  upon  my 
line  a  terrific  fire  of  shells,  grape,  shrapnel,  round  shot,  and  with  a 
rifle  cannon,  which  was  continued  with  little  intermission  until  5  p.  m. 
At  about  5  p.  m.,  a  heavy  column  (supposed  to  be  an  entire  brigade), 
advanced  to  assault  our  center.  Our  fire  was  reserved  until  the  enemy 
approached  to  within  one  hundred  yards  when  a  well-dn-ected  fire 
from  our  whole  line  checked  their  advance.  After  a  contest  of  forty- 
five  minutes  the  enemy  (notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to 
rally  them)  broke  and  ran.  Abqut  6:00  p.  m.,  a  third  attempt  was 
made  to  force  our  center,  which  met  with  the  same  result  as  the  pre- 
ceding, our  regiment  awaiting  the  approach  coolly  and  routing  them 
completely.  In  the  early  part  of  the  battle  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery was  high.   They  attempted  to  enfilade  my  line,  which  they  fail- 
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ed  to  do  in  consequence  of  their  guns  being  disabled  by  the  fire  from 
the  battery  in  the  earthworlc.  At  7:10  the  firing  ceased  and  the  en- 
emy retired  from  the  field." 

Floyd,  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  Federals  had  retired,  wrote 
a  letter  to  General  Wise,  which  he  dispatched  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  by  Major  Glass  and  a  Mr.  Carr,  who  had  arrived  at  the  camp 
at  Dogwood  Gap,  east  of  present  Ansted,  about  one  in  the  morning. 
'The  enemy  has  attacked  me  in  strong  force,"  he  wrote,  "but  I  still  hold 
my  position;  but  I  think  they  v/ill  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning 
with  perhaps  increased  force."  Floyd  having  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  his  name  was  signed  by  the  adjutant. 

In  the  night  Floyd  reconsidered  his  expressed  view  of  holding 
"Camp  Gauley."  He  complained  bitterly  over  the  failure  of  the  Four- 
teenth North  Carolina  and  Third  and  Thirteenth  Georgia  regiments  to 
arrive  ,and  decided  not  to  wait  for  any  help  from  Wise.  His  retreat 
is  really  one  of  the  remarkable  exploits  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  artillery  was  moved  down  to  the  ferry,  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile,  over  the  most  wretched  of  roads,  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  in  dark- 
ness. Pine  flares  spread  a  feeble  light  here  and  there;  commands  be- 
came separated;  horses  slipped  and  fell  on  the  rocks.  A  log  pontoon 
bridge  had  previously  been  constructed,  about  four  feet  wide,  and 
across  this  part  of  his  troops  were  moved.  One  gun  and  a  caisson  fell 
into  the  river.  Others  moved  over  in  the  ferry  boat.  After  the  troops 
had  crossed,  the  "laughing  Gauley"  carried  away  the  logs  of  the 
bridge;  the  bottom  of  the  ferry  boat  was  knocked  out;  and  a  rear  guard 
took  up  post  at  the  mouth  of  Meadow  river.  The  movement  continued 
with  a  pause  at  Dogwood  Gap,  to  wait  for  Wise  to  come  up,  and  then  a 
more  permanent  camp  was  made  at  Big  Sewell  mountain. 

Back  at  Camp  Gauley,  Col.  Ewing's  Thirtieth  Ohio  placed  on  guard 
for  the  night,  was  unaware  of  the  flight  of  Floyd's  army  until  reported 
at  daylight  the  next  morning'  by  a  deserting  colored  servant  of  a  Taze- 
well gentleman  soldier.  When  Col.  Ewing's  troops  moved  into  the  aban^ 
doned  camp  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  they  found 
the  Confederate  flag  still  afloat.  Floyd's  trunk  and  many  personal  ef- 
fects of  overburdened  soldiers  hadi  been  left  behind.  About  25  severely 
wounded  abandoned  prisoners,  captured  from  Tyler  at  Cross  Lanes,  two 
weeks  previously,  welcomed  their  Ohio  comrades.  The  battle  of  Carni- 
fex  Ferry  was  over.  Gen.  Cox's  army,  at  Gauley  Bridge,  had  no  news  of 
the!  fight  until  two  days  later. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  that  Floyd  noted  that  the  Federals 
had.  "moved  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cannon  across  the  river," 
where  in  the  night,  in  a  few  hours,  he  had  moved  his  command.  To 
Richmond  he  reported  that  the  "assault  was  made  with  spirit  and  de- 
termination, with  small  arms,  grape  and  round  shot  from  howitzers, 
and  rifled  cannon.  There  was  scarcely  an  intermission  in  the  conflict 
until  night."  The  retreat,  reported  Adjutant  Peters,  was  made  "with- 
out losing  a  man." 

Floyd  considered  the  battle  a  decisive  affair,  as  far  as  the  troops  of 
the  Army  of  the  Kanawha  were  concerned.  The  Confederate  Secretary 
cf  War  conveyed  congratulations  on  the  "brilliant  affair,"  and  Floyd, 
from  Camp  Sewell,  wrote  to  President  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  "same 
superintending  Providence  that  seems  to  have  protected  our  arms  ev- 
erywhere, shielded  us  again  at  this  fight  with  Rosecrans." 
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STATE  CAPITOL 
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•■ARLINGTON" 
FORMER  HOME  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
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'The  Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen" 


STRATFORD.  NEAR  ROUTE  3,  WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY.  BIRTHPLACE  OF  RICHARD 
HENRY  LEE  AND  GENERAL 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 


THE  MOORE  HOUSE.  YORKTOWN 
WHERE  CORNWALLIS'  SURRENDER  WAS 
ARRANGED  OCT.   19.  1781 


VIRGINIA  AND  THE  STATES  FORMED  FROM   HER  TERRITORY 
AS  SET  FORTH  IN  SECOND  CHARTER.  MAY  23,  1809 
ORIGINAL  AREA  SHADED.  PRESENT  AREA  BLACK 


JAMESTOWN 
FIRST  PERMANENT  ENGLISH  SETTLE- 
MENT IN  AMERICA.  <1607) 
JAMES  CITY  COUNTY 


GOVERNOR  S  MANSION   RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 
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COMMISSION 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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Three  generations  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  forebears  re- 
sided in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  at  one  time, 
among  them  his  own  father,  who  was  born  there  in 
1776.  In  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln  attempted  to  learn 
more  about  his  Virginia  relatives  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  David  Lincoln  soliciting  information  about  his 
ancestry.  The  first  letter  he  wrote  to  his  kinsman  follows : 

Washington,  March  24,  1848 

Mr.  David  Lincoln. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  worthy  representative,  Gov.  Mc- 
Dowell, has  given  me  your  name  and  address,  and  as  my 
father  was  born  in  Rockingham,  from  whence  his  father, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  about  the  year 
1782, 1  have  concluded  to  address  you  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  not  of  the  same  family.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  write  me,  telling  me  whether  you  in  any  way 
know  anything  of  my  grandfather,  what  relation  you  are 
to  him,  and  so  on.  Also,  if  you  know  where  your  family 
came  from  when  they  settled  in  Virginia,  tracing  them 
back  as  far  as  your  knowledge  extends. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln 

The  reply  to  this  letter  is  not  available  but  a  second 
letter,  written  by  the  President  about  a  week  later  re- 
veals that  his  kinsman  was  unable  to  give  him  much 
information  about  the  family  which  caused  Abraham  to 
ask  David  Lincoln  seven  direct  questions  about  the  fam- 
ily. His  last  question  was,  "Do  you  know  anything  of 
your  family  (or  rather  I  may  say  our  family)  farther 
back  than  your  grandfather?"  David  Lincoln's  grand- 
father was  John  Lincoln  or  as  he  was  commonly  called 
"Virginia  John." 

John  Lincoln,  the  oldest  son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  was 
born  in  1716  in  New  Jersey.  His  family  was  reared  in 
Pennsylvania  and  when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  he 
decided  to  establish  a  new  home  in  Virginia. 

Six  hundred  acres  of  Virginia  land  was  purchased  by 
John  Lincoln  on  June  1,  1768.  This  farm  was  situated 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  what  was  then  the  county 
of  Augusta  and  was  in  that  section  of  the  county  that 
later  became  Rockingham.  The  land  was  located  on  Lin- 
ville  Creek  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  north  of  where 
the  county  seat  of  Harrisonburg  is  situated. 

From  the  deed  it  appears  as  if  there  may  have  been 
buildings  standing  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase and  inasmuch  as  John,  according  to  the  deed,  was 
then  living  in  the  county  he  may  have  been  living  on  the 
place  at  the  time  of  its  purchase. 

It  was  some  time  between  June,  1765,  the  date  of  John's 
last  land  sale  in  Pennsylvania,  and  June,  1768,  the  date 


of  his  purchase  in  Virginia,  that  he  moved  his  family 
consisting  of  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  four  daughters  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  There  is  a  possibility  that  his  last 
child,  Rebecca,  a  daughter,  was  born  in  Virginia,  but 
likely  the  others  v/ere  born  in  New  Jersey  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  urge  to  move  into  Virginia  was  probably  supplied 
by  the  Boones  with  which  families  the  Lincoln's  had  inter- 
married. Squire  Boone  had  first  migrated  to  Virginia  in 
1750,  when  his  son,  Daniel,  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Later  the  family  moved  on  to  North  Carolina.  It  was 
Josiah  Boone,  apparently,  who,  with  his  family,  accom- 
panied the  Lincolns  to  Virginia,  as  he  settled  in  Linville 
Creek  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lincolns. 

Possibly  it  was  also  the  Boone  family  and  especially 
Daniel  Boone  who  urged  the  oldest  son  of  John  Lincoln 
and  som.e  of  his  brothers  to  seek  out  homes  in  the  West. 
Before  John  Lincoln  had  passed  away  in  1788,  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  his  oldest  son,  Abraham,  the  grand- 
father of  the  President,  had  migrated  to  Kentucky.  John 
lived  long  enough,  however,  to  see  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father  of  the  President,  grow  up  to  the  age  of  six  before 
he  bade  him  farewell. 

The  outstanding  monument  in  Rockingham  County  to 
the  memory  of  the  Virginia  Lincolns  is  the  large  Colonial 
dwelling  built  in  the  year  1800  by  Jacob  Lincoln,  brother 
of  the  President's  grandfather.  It  occupied  the  very  spot, 
we  are  told,  where  the  original  John  Lincoln  home  stood 
and  here,  in  an  earlier  structure  which  occupied  the  build- 
ing site,  the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom. 

One  who  visits  this  substantial  house  and  observes  the 
broad  acres  once  in  possession  of  the  Lincolns  will  not  be 
mistaken  about  the  place  which  the  Lincolns  occupied  in 
Colonial  Virginia.  The  records  of  the  county  also  reveal 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
families  in  the  early  history  of  the  county. 

The  graves  of  Jacob  Lincoln  and  his  wife  are  marked 
in  the  family  burial  ground  close  by  and  while  tradition 
states  that  John  and  Rebecca  Lincoln  are  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery  their  graves  are  not  marked. 

In  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  President  Lincoln's 
great-gi-andfather,  John,  was  buried,  his  grandfather, 
Abraham,  was  married,  and  his  father,  Thomas,  was  born. 

While  records  are  available  to  show  that  Captain  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  married  in  Rockingham  County  in  1770, 
the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  given  in  the  records.  Tradition 
claims  that  he  married  at  this  time  Bathsheba  Herring 
but  this  has  not  been  substantiated  by  any  contemporai-y 
record.  We  do  know  that  his  widow  was  named  Bath- 
sheba but  there  is  also  a  tradition  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  second  marriage. 
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MANASSAS  National  Battlefield  Park 
commemorates  two  great  battles  of 
the  War  between  the  States  fought  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bull  Run,  a  small  stream 
in  northern  Virginia  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
opening  engagement  of  the  war,  the  first 
combat  along  Bull  Run,  found  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  the  North  and  the  South 
equally  unprepared,  and  the  battle  was 
decided  by  a  fierce  but  brief  contest  of  rel- 
atively few  men  for  the  possession  of  a 
high  point  of  land  known  as  Henry  Hill. 
The  results  to  each  side  were  much  greater 
than  would  seem  justified  by  the  battle 
itself,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  following  years.  Yet,  because  it  was 
the  first  major  conflict,  and  also  a  personal 
first  battle  for  most  of  the  men  engaged, 
the  story  of  First  Manassas  is  interesting 
and  valuable. 

The  second  battle,  over  a  year  later, 


brought  to  grips  two  armies  very  different 
in  experience  from  the  raw  levies  of  '61, 
though  largely  the  same  in  personnel.  A 
year  of  battles,  sweeping  across  Virginia 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  mouth  of  the 
James,  had  intervened  and  had  converted 
the  Federals  and  Confederates  of  Second 
Manassas  into  hardy  veterans  who  were 
becoming  expert  in  their  new  profession. 
The  struggle  again  proved  the  courage  and 
sturdiness  of  the  men  in  ranks,  and  the 
leaders,  now  handling  well-forged  instru- 
ments, had  opportunity  to  display  all  their 
qualities.  Second  Manassas  stands  with 
Chancellorsville  as  one  of  the  two  best  ex- 
amples of  Confederate  victories  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  both  cases,  the  military  result 
was  invasion  of  the  North.  After  Second 
Manassas  came  Antietam,  just  as  Gettys- 
burg formed  the  sequel  to  Chancellorsville. 


The  Stone  House,  a  wartime  landmark 


First  Battle  of  Manassas, 
July  21,  1 86 1 

Three  months  after  the  first  shot  of  the 
war  at  Fort  Sumter,  a  Confederate  Army 
under  Beauregard  was  in  position  25  miles 
from  Washington.  McDowell,  comman- 
der of  the  Union  forces  in  Washington, 
hurried  by  popular  clamor,  on  July  i6 
began  to  advance  with  his  untrained  army, 
largely  composed  of  3-months'  volunteers. 
He  hoped  that  General  Patterson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  would  prevent  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  with  a  second  Con- 
ifederate  Army,  from  joining  Beauregard, 
who  now  withdrew  from  Centreville  and 
fell  back  behind  Bull  Run.  On  July  18  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  a  part  of  McDowell's 
force  was  repulsed  by  Longstreet's  brigade. 
McDowell  then  determined  to  move  a  de- 
tachment to  the  north  around  the  Confed- 
erate position,  crossing  at  Sudley  Ford, 
and  then  driving  south  in  order  to  open 
the  Stone  Bridge  over  Bull  Run  to  the  rest 
of  his  army.  The  Confederate  comman- 
der at  the  bridge,  Evans,  learned  of  the 
march  and  moved  his  small  force  to  meet 
it.  Bee  and  Bartow  reinforced  him  as  the 
fighting  started  on  the  hills  just  north  of 
the  Warrenton  Turnpike  with  the  align- 
ment of  Burnside's,  Porter's,  and  Heint- 
zelman's  Federal  troops.  Sherman  later 
came  into  action,  and  finally  the  Confed- 

Henry  Hill 


erates  were  thrown  back  in  disorder  across 
the  Pike. 

Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson's  brigade, 
marching  from  Mitchell's  Ford,  reached 
Henry  Hill  before  noon,  and  here,  behind 
the  eastern  crest,  Jackson  deployed  his 
Valley  regiments.  Masses  of  victorious 
Federals  were  crossing  Young's  Branch. 
Behind  the  Robinson  house,  400  yards 
north.  Bee  was  striving  to  rally  his  disor- 
ganized troops.  Pointing  to  Jackson's  line, 
he  shouted:  "Look!  There  is  Jackson, 
standing  like  a  stone  wall!  Rally  behind 
the  Virginians!" 

Bee's  men  echoed  the  shout.  They 
formed  on  their  colors.  They  advanced. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  had  won  his  immortal 
name. 

McDowell  threw  portions  of  four  bri- 
gades against  Jackson's  position  in  a  gal- 
lant offensive,  at  the  height  of  which  Rick- 
etts'  and  Griffin's  batteries  were  advanced 
to  the  Henry  Hill  in  the  face  of  Jackson's 
line.  The  guns  were  captured  and  recap- 
tured in  confused  fighting,  but  the  arrival 
of  additional  troops  from  Johnston's  army 
turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  the  desperate 
Confederate  defense  was  changed  to  an 
attack  which  forced  the  Union  retreat 
across  Bull  Run  and  finally  into  Washing- 
ton. The  Federal  strength  was  35,732, 
losses  2,708;  Confederate  strength  31,810, 
losses  1,982. 


The  Confederates  did  not  follow  up 
their  victory.  Instead,  Johnston's  army 
settled  itself  at  Centreville  and  Manassas 
and  constructed  fortified  camps  which 
were  occupied  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  the  Union  Army,  now  under  Mc- 
Clellan,  was  ready  to  try  again.  McClel- 
lan  approached  Richmond  from  the  east 
by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  as  a  result 
the  Confederate  troops  withdrew  from  the 
Manassas  area. 

Second  Battle  of  Manassas, 
August  29-30,  1862 

After  McCIellan's  failure  to  take  Rich- 
mond, the  Union  forces  covering  Washing- 
ton were  consolidated  under  Pope,  who 
was  to  advance  along  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway  toward  Gordonsville. 
Near  Orange  his  advance  met  with  Jack- 
son in  the  first  battle  ot  this  campaign, 
Cedar  Mountain,  August  g.  Weeks  of 
skirmish  and  maneuver  followed,  as  Lee 
moved  to  defeat  Pope  before  McCIellan's 
troops  could  join  him,  and  Pope  drew  back 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Rappahannock, 
to  which  he  held  tenaciously.  Lee,  un- 
able to  effect  a  successful  crossing,  finally 
sent  Jackson's  corps  by  Thoroughfare  Gap 
to  Manassas,  where  the  Confederates 
seized  the  Union  supply  base  August  26. 


After  a  day  of  plenty  for  the  poorly  fed 
troops,  the  stores  were  destroyed  and  Jack- 
son withdrew  northward  across  the  War- 
renton Pike  to  a  concealed  position  in  the 
woods  near  Groveton.  Securely  intrenched 
behind  the  embankment  of  an  unfinished 
railroad,  he  looked  southeast  over  the  old 
battlefield  of  BuU^  Run.  Lee,  following 
Jackson  from  the  Rappahannock  with 
Longstreet's  wing  of  five  divisions,  reached 
Thoroughfare  Gap  at  nightfall,  August  28. 
A  small  Federal  force  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Gap,  but  was  thrust  out,  and  with  it 
went  Pope's  last  chance  of  preventing  the 
reunion  of  Lee's  army. 

Bewildered  by  news  of  the  Confederate 
raid  on  his  communications.  Pope  began 
concentrating  toward  Manassas  Junction. 
On  the  29th  he  threw  his  whole  force, 
which  now  included  a  portion  of  McCIel- 
lan's Army  of  the  Potomac,  against  Jack- 
son. While  the  battle  raged  north  of 
Groveton,  Longstrcet  turned  into  the  War- 
renton Pike  at  Gainesville  and,  marching 
unopposed  toward  Groveton,  extended  the 
Confederate  line  southward  across  the 
Pike. 

Early  on  the  30th,  Pope  renewed  the 
battle  with  a  drive  against  Jackson's  line, 
which  he  thought  was  withdrawing.  As 
the  attacking  column  staggered  forward 
under  the  raking  fire  of  Confederate  bat- 
teries, Jackson  delivered  a  furious  counter 
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stroke.  At  this  juncture  Longstreet 
wheeled  his  line  northeast,  sweeping  over 
Bald  Hill  and  drove  on  toward  the  Pike. 
Only  a  resolute  stand  of  Federal  troops  on 
the  Henry  House  plateau  enabled  Pope  to 
fall  back  eastward  over  Bull  Run  to  Cen- 
treville.  The  Federal  commander,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  foiled  a  Confederate  attempt  to 
cut  across  his  line  of  retreat  in  a  desper- 
ately contested  action  at  Ox  Hill  (Chan- 
tilly)  and  then  retired  to  the  defenses  of 
Washington.  Lee  then  prepared  to  invade 
Maryland.  The  Federal  strength  in  the 
Second  Battle  of  Manassas  was  approxi- 
mately 100,000,  losses  14,462;  Confederate 
strength  approximately  55,000,  losses  9,1 1 2. 

F.  J.  Porter,  one  of  McClellan's  officers 
who  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Pope,  was 
court-martialed  and  dismissed  from  the 
army  as  a  result  of  the  campaign.  Porter, 
a  West  Pointer  with  an  excellent  record  in 
the  war,  obtained  a  new  trial  in  1878.  At 
this  hearing  many  Confederate  as  well  as 
Federal  officers  testified,  and  the  history 
of  the  battle,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  case, 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  Porter  was  par- 
doned and  restored  to  his  rank.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  dismissal  of  Porter  was 
for  the  Confederates  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  the  battle. 

The  Park 

The  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park, 
consisting  of  1,600  acres  of  the  field  on 
which  the  two  battles  were  fought,  was 


designated  a  Federal  area  on  May  10, 
1940.  Henry  Hill,  the  most  significant 
site  within  the  park,  provides  a  compre- 
hensive panorama  of  the  battlefield.  Here 
is  located  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  erected  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  here  also  the  adminis- 
tration and  museum  building,  funds  for 
the  construction  of  which  were  provided 
by  Congress,  has  now  been  completed. 
The  tour  of  the  battlefield  should  begin 
at  Henry  Hill  and  should  include  Bald 
Hill,  a  mile  south  of  Henry  Hill  across 
State  Highway  234,  and  Groveton,  a  cross- 
roads village  2  miles  west  on  U.  S.  High- 
way 211.  Narrative  markers  have  been 
erected  at  important  points  on  the  battle- 
field by  the,  National  Park  Service. 

How  to  Reach  the  Park 

Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  is 
situated  26  miles  southwest  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  U.  S.  Route  211,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  State  Route  234  from  Manassas,- 
Va.,  5  miles  to  the  south. 

Administration 

Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  is 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  AH 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  Manassas  National  Battle- 
field Park,  Manassas,  Va. 
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CI  HE  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  now  in  its 
second  century  of  useful  existence,  is  composed  today,  as 
formerly,  of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  collection,  preser- 
vation, and  transmission  of  cultural  material  relating  to  the 
past  is  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  an  unofficial,  non-profit  educational 
organization,  organized  in  1831  and  chartered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  in  1834.  Its  resources  are  slender,  and 
dues  from  members  and  gifts  from  them  and  from  other 
friends,  assure  its  continued  existence  and  activities. 

Total  yearly  budgets  of  the  Society  barely  equal  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Help  from  friends  is  therefore  a  prime 
necessity,  and  in  forwarding  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  the 
Executive  Committee  earnestly  appeal  to  fellow-members  to 
do  all  they  can  to  promote  the  Society's  objects  through  ma- 
terial as  well  as  cultural  contributions. 
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VIRGINIA  1781 
By  William  Buckner  McGroarty 


The  most  casual,  or  incidental,  mention  of  the  year  Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty  one  brings  instantly  to  the  mind  of  every  American  two  names, 
Washington  and  Cornwallis;  indeed  we  may  add  a  third — Yorktown. 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  (Saratoga  1777)  the  fact  that  France 
had  definitely  espoused  the  American  cause,  and  the  further  fact  that  but 
little  hope  of  subduing  the  Eastern  colonies  could  be  entertained,  General 
Clinton  embarked  on  his  South  Carolina  campaign  (which  was  only  too 
successful)  and  returning  to  New  York  left  behind,  in  command  of  the 
British  forces,  the  general  who  was  second  in  command  of  all  of  the 
King's  Men  in  America,  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis,  with  instructions  to 
consolidate  the  gains  already  made  and  to  proceed  to  the  reduction  of 
North  Carolina.  The  surrender  of  Charleston  which  occurred  on  May 
12th,  1780,  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  Con- 
tinentals and  as  many  militia,  including  many  Virginians. 

Cornwallis  came  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  American  officers  very 
early  in  the  war,  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776.  "Washington,  at 
Trenton,  had  blinded  him  with  campfires  while  he  silently  marched  to 
his  rear,  out  of  harm's  way".^  He  (Cornwallis)  was  conspicuous  in  all  of 
the  major  battles  in  the  Eastern  field,  including  Princeton,  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  and  his  name  and  reputation  were  established  in  Vir- 
ginia long  before  he  appeared  in  the  Colony  in  person. 

Johnston  describes  him  as  being  at  this  time  "A  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
cold  severe,  active,  displaying  superior  military  capacity  and  possessing 
the  confidence  not  only  of  the  Army  but  of  the  King  himself." 

The  people  of  Virginia  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  destruction 
wreaked  on  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  would  not  diminish  in  North 
Carolina.  As  soon  as  Cornwallis  took  command  of  the  enemy  forces  in 
the  South,  Virginia  was  definitely,  if  at  first  distantly,  menaced,  and 
every  Virginian  knew  it.  They  believed  that  his  operations  in  North 
Carolina  would  develop  into  the  establishment  of  bases  from  which  an 
assault  on  Virginia  might  be  conducted  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  discard  such 
plans  and  advance  upon  the  colony  in  haste. 

'^The  Yorktown  Campaign  and  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  1781,  by  Henry 
F.  Johnston. 
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From  the  middle  of  June  1779  until  the  close  of  hostilities  public  in- 
terest was  centered  heavily  on  the  events  now  transpiring  rapidly  in  the 
Southern  field.  Always  pitifully  hampered  by  circumstances  apparently 
beyond  human  control,  the  lack  of  men,  of  material  and  of  financial 
security  which  had  plagued  the  Congress  and  the  Military  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  Campaigns  in  the  South  had  been  weak  and  costly.  When 
General  Gates  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  succeed  Baron  DeKalb 
in  command  of  the  Southern  Army  in  June  1780,  it  consisted  of  only 
2000  men.  The  hope  entertained  that  he  would  soon  have  in  Cornwallis 
a  second  Burgoyne  was  not  realized,  and  General  Nathaniel  Greene  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  found  Gates  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
(to  which  point  he  had  retreated  after  the  Battle  of  Camden)  and  took 
command.  Cornwallis,  meanwhile — "After  the  battle  of  Camden,  while 
he  was  flushed  with  the  sanguine  hope  not  only  of  over-running  North 
Carolina  but  of  invading  Virginia,  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements".^      -  , 

The  British  reinforcements  were  somewhat  slow  in  arriving.  They 
(Leslie's  troops)  reached  Charleston,  1500  strong,  on  December  13th, 
1780.  Unfortunately  no  reinforcements  had  arrived  for  Greene's  army, 
and  this  fact  being  known  to  Cornwallis  induced  him  to  adopt  the  strategy 
of  intercepting  and  overpowering  him  before  he  could  escape  into  Vir- 
ginia. The  disastrous  results  of  the  Battle  of  the  Cowpens  gave  Corn- 
wallis pause,  but  did  not  alter  his  design. 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Cowpens  (January  17th,  1781),  in  which  Corn- 
wallis was  not  engaged  in  person,  he  was  joined  by  the  reinforcements 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting  and  immediately  began  his  celebrated 
pursuit  of  General  Morgan.  General  Morgan,  after  this  engagement,  with 
his  prisoners,  his  wounded  and  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  booty, 
crossed  the  Broad  River  and  hastened  to  the  Catawba,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully passed,  with  the  van  of  the  British  army  less  than  two  hours 
behind.  A  heavy  rain  had  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  this  river  which  pre- 
vented Cornwallis  from  crossing  until  the  following  day.  Morgan  sent 
his  prisoners  and  wounded  to  Charlottesville.  He  was  still  at  the  disputed 
crossing,  January  3rd,  1781,  when  General  Greene  arrived,  and  under 
his  command  the  retreat  continued.  Closely  followed  by  the  enemy  Greene 
marched  so  rapidly  that  he  soon  reached  the  Yadkin  river  which  he 
crossed  on  the  night  of  February  2d  and  the  same  circumstance  occurred 
here  as  at  the  Catawba;  the  river  suddenly  rose  and  checked  Cornwallis' 
advance.  Greene,  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  pursuit,  rested  his  men  for 


^Schroeder-Lossing,  Vol.  3,  p.  1383. 
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several  days  at  Guilford  Court  House,  but,  learning  that  Cornwallis  was 
again  approaching,  made  another  rapid  march,  to  the  river  Dan,  which 
he  crossed  on  February  14th.  Greene's  escape  into  Virginia  without  loss, 
other  than  a  few  wagons  at  the  crossing  of  the  Yadkin,  was  a  severe 
disappointment  to  Cornwallis.  This  was  eased  somewhat,  it  is  true,  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  driven  the  American  Army  out  of  North  Carolina. 

Cornwallis  now  retired  to  Hillsboro,  but  he  did  not  long  remain  in- 
active. Greene,  having  received  some  reinforcements  including  Genera! 
Lee  with  his  Legion,  numbering  100  horsemen  and  120  infantry,  decided 
to  give  Cornwallis  the  battle  for  which  he  had  been  so  eager,  but  the 
latter,  having  from  various  causes  suflFered  losses  which  had  reduced  his 
eflfective  troops  to  about  two  thousand,  was  not  so  eager  to  oblige.  Greene 
recrossed  the  Dan  and  offered  battle  at  Guilford  Courthouse.  On  March 
15th,  1781,  the  engagement  took  place.  "The  enemy  retained  the  field, 
but  the  victory  was  both  empty  and  costly". Greene  retired  to  a  point 
about  15  miles  distant,  where  he  expected  an  attack  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who,  however,  leaving  further  action  in  North  Carolina  to  Lord  Rawdon 
and  others,  had  retired  towards  Wilmington  on  the  coast  where  he  de- 
veloped his  plan  for  raiding  and  subduing  Virginia.  His  first  objective 
was  the  merging  of  Arnold's  and  Phillips'  forces  with  his  own.  On  April 
25th  he  marched  from  Wilmington,  and  on  May  25th  reached  Petersburg, 
where  he  found  Arnold  gone,  and  Phillips  seriously  ill.  But  here  he  was— 
in  Virginia  at  last — "The  Promised  Land". 

ARNOLD  AND  CHAMPE 
On  December  30th,  1780,  Benedict  Arnold,  in  command  of  twenty- 
seven  ships,  with  something  like  a  thousand  troops  aboard,  passed 
through  the  Virginia  Capes  and  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  They  had 
been  despatched  from  New  York  by  General  Clinton  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  speedily  bring  about  the  subjugation  of  Virginia,  and  also, 
possibly,  to  get  rid  of  Arnold.  The  squadron  sailed  up  the  James  River  as 
far  as  Westover,  where  the  men  were  landed  on  January  4th,  and  with 
Arnold  at  their  head  began  a  hasty  march  on  Richmond,  lighting  their 
way  with  the  incendiary's  torch  and  leaving  destruction  in  their  rear.  On 
January  5th,  they  captured  Richmond,  and  burned  the  Capitol.  They 
moved  rapidly  and  ranged  far.  At  Portsmouth,  in  March  of  that  year, 
Arnold  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  was  ordered  to  return  to  New 
York,  the  reason  being  that  his  troops  were  not  disposed  to  remain  under 
the  command  of  a  traitor.  Arnold,  soon  after,  was  sent  to  England. 


3Schroeder-Lossing,  Vol.  3,  p.  1396. 
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Among  the  troops  accompanying  Arnold  on  this  expedition  was  a 
young  Virginian  named  John  Champe.  After  the  escape  of  Arnold  into 
the  safety  of  the  British  forces,  Washington,  eager  for  his  capture,  de- 
vised a  course  of  action  which  he  thought,  and  hoped,  would  bring 
success.  The  plan  was  a  simple  one  and  involved  few  persons — in  fact, 
only  two  besides  himself.  This  plan  he  confided  to  one  person  only,  to 
whom  also  he  left  its  execution.  Major  Henry  (Lighthorse  Harry)  Lee. 
Lee  was  to  find  a  man  of  inflexible  loyalty,  one  capable  of  quick  thinking 
and  wise  acting,  who  was  willing  to  embark  on  an  undertaking  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  character.  Lee  knew  the  very  man  for  the  job,  a  Sergeant  in  his 
own  Cavalry.  The  man,  John  Champe.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  capture 
Arnold  and  bring  him  to  Washington  alive. 

Champe  "deserted"  in  due  form,  made  his  way  to  the  British  en- 
campment, which  lay  just  across  the  river,  and  finding  Arnold  there  im- 
mediately enlisted  in  a  company  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the  Regi- 
ment which  was  being  recruited  for  Arnold's  command.  Champe  had  his 
plan  for  the  abduction  so  well  laid  that  a  night  for  it's  execution  had 
been  selected,  with  high  promise  of  success,  when,  unfortunately.  General 
Clinton  suddenly  decided  to  send  Arnold's  contingent  to  Virginia,  and 
but  one  day  before  the  trap  was  to  be  sprung,  he  ordered  the  men  aboard 
ship,  to  prevent  wholesale  desertions.  John  Champe  was  obliged  to  march 
aboard  with  the  rest.  The  kidnapper  was  now  the  kidnapped.  His  secret 
remained  his  secret,  and  he  was  obliged  to  join  in  the  wild  orgy  of  de- 
struction which  Arnold  conducted. 

Constantly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  rejoin  the  Americans,  it 
was  not  until  after  Cornwallis  had  effected  his  juncture  with  Arnold's 
(now  Phillips')  forces,  May  25th,  1781,  that  he  was  able  to  escape. 
Learning  that  Lee  was  with  General  Greene  in  North  Carolina,  he  made 
his  way  to  that  theater  of  war,  where  he  was  received  by  Lee  with  great 
satisfaction  and  delight.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  old  companions  of 
the  Legion  heard  the  true  story.  General  Greene  provided  Champe  with 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the  army,  a  horse  and  money,  and  sent  him 
to  his  home,  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  If  he  had  remained  in  the 
army,  and  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  his  death  as  a  deserter 
would  have  been  assured.  By  the  same  token,  had  Arnold  been  captured 
at  Yorktown  he  would  have  met  the  same  fate.* 


^For  Lee's  account  of  his  relations  with  Sgt.  John  Champe  see  his  Memoirs 
of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States  Vo\.  2,  pages  159 
et  sea.  For  later  details  of  Champe  see  "Sgt.  John  Champe  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries" William  &  Mary  Quarterly,  Vol.  17,  2nd  Series,  pages  145  et  seq. 
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LAFAYETTE 

When  Cornwallis  entered  Virginia  it  was  to  encounter  immediately  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  in  the  person  Lafayette.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  this  great  and  generous  friend  of  freedom  has  been  said  many 
times,  and  can  not  be  repeated  too  often.  Only  nineteen  years  old  when  he 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  to  offer  his  services  to  the  country  as  "A  volun- 
teer without  pay",  he  was  given  a  commission  as  Major-General.  He 
fought  bravely,  received  a  wound,  and  shared  the  hardships  of  Valley 
Forge.  He  came  into  contact  with  Wasiiington  very  soon.  In  1779  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  first  volunteers  for 
the  American  cause,  under  Rochambeau.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  Washington's  body  of  select  troops  known  as 
the  Light  Infantry.  Finally,  early  in  1781  he  appears  in  Virginia,  to  be 
constantly  active  in  an  independent  command,  until  the  investment  of 
Yorktown.^ 

Washington,  when  he  learned  that  Clinton  had  sent  an  expedition  to 
Virginia,  under  Arnold,  organized  a  combined  land  and  naval  expedition, 
under  command  of  Lafayette,  to  proceed  to  Virginia  to  be  added  to  the 
American  forces  then  in  action  there.  Lafayette,  leaving  his  troops  at  the 
Head  of  Elk  to  await  transports  (which  failed  to  arrive)  hurried  to 
Williamsburg.  Receiving  word  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  he  re- 
turned to  rejoin  Washington.  When  he  reached  the  Head  of  Elk,  on  his 
northward  journey,  he  received  instructions,  dated  April  2d  (1781)  to 
take  his  forces  Southward  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  had  been  discovered 
that  a  third  expedition  had  been  dispatched  by  the  enemy  to  Virginia, 
this  one  under  General  Phillips,  whose  forces  combined  with  those  of 
Arnold  (who  was  then  intrenched  at  Portsmouth)  would  amount  to 
over  3000  men.  Lafayette,  without  loss  of  time  marched  his  troops  to 
Baltimore,  and  provided  them  with  summer  clothing,  paying  for  these 
and  other  supplies  with  money  which  he  borrowed  from  the  merchants 
of  that  city.  This  done,  Lafayette,  with  his  forces  (three  Light  Infantry 
Batallions),  and  leaving  his  artillery  and  tents  to  follow,  set  out  from 
Baltimore  on  a  forced  march  to  Richmond,  feeling  sure  that  that  city 
would  be  the  first  attempted  rendezvous  of  the  two  British  commanders, 
Arnold  and  Phillips.  Leaving  Baltimore  on  April  19th,  and  marching 
by  way  of  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg  and  Bowling  Green,  he  reached 
Richmond  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  the 
enemy,  who  finding  Lafayette  already  installed,  and  being  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  retired,  down  stream,  to  a  point  opposite 


*The  Yorktown  Campaign  .  .  .  Johnston,  p.  32. 
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Jamestown  Island.  Here,  on  May  7th,  Phillips  received  word  that  Corn- 
wallis  was  advancing  into  Virginia,  where  he  intended  to  combine  their 
respective  forces  at  Petersburg.  Lafayette  feinted  in  an  effort  to  occupy 
Petersburg  himself,  and  the  juncture  took  place  on  May  20th. 

At  Richmond  Lafayette  had  received  orders  from  General  Greene  to 
"take  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and  to  defend  the  State". ^ 
To  this  one  object,  from  this  time  forth,  he  directed  his  entire  attention. 
He  advised  General  Greene  that  nothing  but  a  weak  defensive  could  be 
conducted  unless  reinforcementsi'could  be  secured,  and  to  Washington 
he  wrote  on  May  24th  "Were  I  to  fight  a  battle  I  should  be  cut  to 
pieces,  the  militia  dispersed,  and  arms  lost.  Were  I  to  decline  fighting 
the  country  would  think  itself  given  up;  I  am  therefore  determined  to 
skirmish."'  This  plan  he  followed  to  the  end,  and  by  it  he  saved  himself, 
his  Army  and  the  State. 

On  May  27th  Phillips  crossed  the  James  and  Lafayette  retired  towards 
Fredericksburg,  intent  upon  keeping  his  line  of  communication  open  to 
the  North.  Cornwallis  left  Petersburg  on  May  27th,  crossed  the  James 
at  Westover  (was  three  days  in  crossing) ,  and  on  reaching  Richmond  set 
out  in  hot  pursuit  of  Lafayette,  who  had  evacuated  the  city  the  previous 
evening.  At  that  time  Cornwallis  was  in  command  of  4500  regulars. 
Lafayette's  forces,  all  told,  consisted  of  2000  militia,  1000  infantry  and 
40  dragoons.  "I  am  not  strong  enough  even  to  be  beaten"  he  said  in  one 
of  his  letters.  Thus  began  one  of  the  most  brilliant  incidents  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  one  in  the  discussion  of  which  strategists  and  historians 
have  found  everything  to  praise  and  nothing  to  disparage  either  as  to 
conception  or  execution.  By  its  successful  execution  the  state  was  saved, 
and  the  War  brought  to  a  speedy  end.  This  was  "Lafayette's  retreat",  a 
retreat  to  Victory. 

Lafayette  moved  so  rapidly  that  on  the  29th  he  was  at  Gold  Mine 
Creek,  on  the  South  Anna  River  (with  Cornwallis  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  westward),  and  on  June  30th  crossed  the  North  Anna.  He  was 
suspicious  that  Cornwallis  had  changed  his  plan,  and  was  now  really 
marching  on  Fredericksburg.  Lafayette  himself  was  pushing  in  that  di- 
rection in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  juncture  with  Wynne  and  a  body  of 
Pennsylvanians  whom,  he  knew,  was  moving  South  in  an  effort  to  join 
him.  The  British  and  Americans  were  marching  in  parallel  columns. 

Lafayette,  on  June  2d,  was  at  Mattopony  Church,  in  Spotsylvania 
County,  and  continuing  his  march  through  that  county  he  skirted  the 


^The  Torktown  Campaign,  Johnston. 
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edge  of  it's  celebrated  "Wilderness"  section,  and  on  the  4th  crossed  the 
Rappannock  River  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksburg.  Here  he  felt 
secure,  and  here  the  news  of  Wynne's  movements  were  confirmed.  He 
might  be  expected  soon. 

Meanwhile  Cornwallis  had  stopped  at  the  North  Anna.  Lafayette's 
speed  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  be  caught,  and  to  keep  his 
men  busy  turned  his  attention  to  the  destruction  of  enemy  stores.  In  his 
report  to  Clinton  at  this  time,  he  said,  "It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
Lafayette's  juncture  with  Wynne  .  .  .  by  pushing  my  Light  Troops  over 
the  North  Anna  I  alarmed  the  enemy  for  Fredericksburg.  .  .  .  The 
Hunter  Iron  Manufactury  does  not  seem  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
stores  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  therefore  took  advantage  of  the 
Marquis'  crossing  the  Rappahannock  and  detached  Lt.  Colls.  Tarlton 
and  Simcoe  to  disturb  the  Assembly  then  sitting  at  Charlottesville  and 
destroy  the  stores  there,  at  Old  Albemarle  Court  House,  and  at  Point  of 
Fork". 

"These  two  expeditions  were  the  alarming  incidents  of  Cornwallis'  In- 
vasion. They  startled  the  inhabitants  East  of  the  mountains  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  insecurity.  Their  depressing  effect  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  damage  inflicted.  But  this,  as  the  happy  result  of  Lafayette's 
maneuvres,  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  raid  to  Charlottesville 
was  conducted  by  Tarlton,  that  to  the  Point  of  Fork  by  Simcoe.  After 
these  raids  both  parties  rejoined  Cornwallis,  at  Elk  Hill,  a  few  miles 
below  the  Point  of  Fork,  which  he  had  reached  with  his  main  Army  on 
the  7th".« 

Wayne's  command  reached  Lafayette  on  June  10th,  "A  thousand  good 
soldiers  under  a  gallant  leader".  Cornwallis  broke  camp,  on  June  14th, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Richmond,  which  he  reached 
and  occupied  on  the  15th.  Lafayette  was  close  behind,  and  on  the  17th 
settled  down  in  his  former  camp  on  the  South  Anna,  in  Hanover  County. 
Here  Von  Steuben  joined  him  with  about  450  Virginians,  "Eighteen- 
months  men".  Cornwallis  marched  out  of  Richmond,  for  Williamsburg, 
on  the  19th,  and  on  the  20th  Lafayette  occupied  the  city  once  more. 
Clinton  had  ordered  Cornwallis  to  send  back  to  New  York  a  portion  of 
the  troops  then  with  him,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  decided  to  march  to 
Jamestown,  where  he  could  cross  the  James  River,  in  order  to  reach 
Portsmouth,  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Receiving  information  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the  James,  at 
Jamestown  Isalnd,  Lafayette,  then  encamped  in  New  Kent  County  at  a 
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point  only  sixteen  miles  from  Williamsburg,  broke  camp  and  moved 
nearer  the  enemy,  on  July  5th,  "and  lay  on  his  arms  all  that  night".  On 
the  6th  of  July,  the  engagement  known  as  "The  Battle  of  Green  Spring" 
took  place.  Lafayette  had  been  informed  that  only  a  rear  guard  was  left 
at  Jamestown  Island;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  entire  enemy  force  was 
still  there.  None  had  crossed  over.  Realizing  his  predicament  Lafayette 
acted,  without  hesitation,  upon  his  course  of  action:  instead  of  waiting 
for  an  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force  he  decided  to  attack  first. 
"The  movement  was  successful,  but  costly".  At  night  he  retired  to  his 
camp  on  the  Chickahominy  River.  "Though  defeated  Lafayette  lost 
nothing  in  popularity.  There  now  came  a  pause  in  the  Virginia  Campaign. 
The  upper  part  of  the  State  was  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  Cornwallis, 
who  passed  to  the  South  side  on  July  7th,  Lafayette,  retiring  up  the 
river  encamped  at  Malvern  Hill  about  July  20th.  The  enemy  army  settled 
down  in  Portsmouth  while  arrangements  were  being  made  to  send  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  to  New  York.® 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  troops  were  returned  to  New  York.  Instead, 
Cornwallis,  with  his  entire  army,  suddenly  appeared  at  Yorktown,  early 
in  August.  It  was  a  surprise  move,  the  meaning  of  which,  though  not 
understood  at  the  time,  is  a  mystery  no  longer.  Clinton,  with  the  possibility 
in  mind  that  he  might  abandon  New  York  and  attempt  subjugation  of 
all  of  the  Colonies  through  the  Southern  ports,  instructed  Cornwallis 
to  select  and  fortify  either  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Yorktown  as  a  naval 
base.  He  selected  Yorktown,  and  without  further  ado  marched  thither 
and  began  the  necessary  work.  It  was  a  fatal  move  which,  at  the  time, 
was  looked  upon  by  Cornwallis  as  largely  a  matter  of  routine,  the  im- 
portant consideration  being  the  healthful  location. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington,  from  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
while  so  continuously  occupiecd  in  the  East  (the  theater  of  the  initial 
activities),  knew  that  the  South  was  equally  involved  and  could  not 
escape  invasion.  First  things  come  first,  in  war  as  in  peace,  and  in  this 
instance  it  meant  the  East.  Unfortunately,  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  Colonies  were  definitely  controlled  by  the  enemy. 
The  Continental  Army  was  not,  at  any  time  of  it's  existence  (except 
defensively),  large  enough  to  fight  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  and 
often  not  large  enough  to  fight  at  all.  In  furtherance  of  his  campaign  for 
possession  of  North   and  South  Carolina,  following  the  capture  of 
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Savannah,  General  Clinton  sent  liberal  reinforcements  to  that  theater, 
three  expeditions  in  all.  A  conference  was  held  at  Wetherford,  Con- 
necticut, on  May  22nd,  1781,  attended  by  Washington,  Rochambeau 
and  other  officers,  the  purport  of  which  Washington  explained  in  a 
letter  to  General  Greene  ".  .  .  it  was  finally  determined  to  make  an 
attack  upon  New  York,  with  its  present  garrison,  in  preference  to  a 
Southern  operation,  as  we  had  not  the  decided  command  of  the  water 
.  .  .  I  hope  that  one  of  these  consequences  will  follow:  either  that  the 
enemy  will  be  expelled  from  the  most  valuable  position  which  they  hold 
upon  the  Continent,  or  be  obliged  to  recall  a  part  of  their  force  from 
the  Southward  to  defend  it.  Should  the  latter  happen  you  will  be  most 
essentially  relieved  by  it." 

Under  date  of  June  2d,  1781,  Washington  writes  in  his  Diary  "A  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  under  date  of  the  28th  ult.  representing 
the  distressed  state  of  Virginia,  and  pressing  my  repairing  thither,  was  re- 
ceived. Other  letters  (but  not  Official)  speak  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  ad- 
vance on  Hanover  Court  House,  that  the  Marquis  was  retreating  before 
him  towards  Fredericksburg  and  that  General  Leslie  was  embarked  in 
James  River  with  about  1200  men  destined,  as  was  supposed,  to  Alex- 
andria whither,  it  was  conjectured  by  the  letter  writers.  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  pointing  his  march."  On  June  29th  he  records  "Received  a  letter 
from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  informing  me  that  Lord  Cornwallis, 
after  having  attempted  to  surprise  the  Assembly,  at  Charlottesville,  and 
destroy  some  stores  at  the  Forks  of  James  River  in  which  he  succeeded 
partially,  had  returned  to  Richmond  without  having  effected  any  valuable 
purpose  by  his  maneuvres  in  Virginia." 

By  August  first  Washington,  realizing  that  the  plan  for  the  investment 
and  capture  of  New  York  could  not  be  carried  to  completion,  on  that 
date  writes  (after  explaining  the  many  causes  contributing  to  its  failure) 
"I  could  scarce  see  a  ground  upon  which  to  continue  my  preparations 
against  New  York;  especially  as  there  was  much  reason  to  believe  that 
part  (at  least)  of  the  troops  in  Virginia  were  recalled  to  reinforce  New 
York  and  therefore  I  turned  my  views  more  seriously  (than  I  had  before 
done)  to  an  operation  to  the  Southward." 

On  August  14th,  Washington  received  information  that  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  then  at  San  Domingo,  would  arrive  off  the  coast  with  upward 
of  twenty-five  Sail  of  the  Line  and  3200  land  troops  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  with  the  additional  information  that  the  fleet  could  not 
remain  longer  than  the  middle  of  October.  Washington  immediately  de- 
cided to  abandon  further  consideration  of  the  plan  for  attacking  New 
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York,  and  to  send  what  troops  he  could  speedily  gather  to  the  Head  of 
Elk  (Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Baltimore)  for  embarkation  to  Virginia.  The 
troops  in  question  were  the  French  contingent  under  Rochambeau,  and 
those  then  upon  the  Hudson  River.  Lafayette  was  advised  at  once  of  the 
change  in  plans,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  prevent  at  all  hazards 
"the  possible  retreat  of  Cornwallis  towards  the  Carolinas".  On  August 
16th  Washington  received  word  from  Lafayette  that  "Lord  Cornwallis 
with  the  troops  from  Hampton  Road  had  proceeded  up  York  River  and 
landed  at  York  and  Gloucester  Towns  where  they  were  throwing  up 
breastworks  on  the  6th  inst.". 

The  march  for  the  rendezvous  at  Head  of  Elk  began,  from  various 
points  of  origin,  on  August  19th.  On  September  5th,  Washington  learned 
of  the  safe  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake  of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  a  force 
somewhat  larger  than  had  originally  been  reported.  Washington  arrived 
at  Head  of  Elk  on  the  5th,  to  find  "a  great  deficiency  of  Transport", 
which  he  spent  several  days  there  trying  to  correct.  Washington  writes  at 
this  time  "Judging  it  highly  expedient  to  be  with  the  Army  in  Virginia 
as  soon  as  possible,  .  .  .  determined  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Camp  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  without  loss  of  time  and  accordingly, 
in  company  with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  requested  to  accompany 
me,  and  the  Chevr.  de  Chastellux  set  out  on  the  8th  (from  Philadelphia) 
and  reached  Baltimore  the  same  day.  I  reached  my  own  seat  at  Mt. 
Vernon  (distant  120  miles  from  the  Hd  of  Elk)  where  I  staid  until  the 
12th."  This  was  the  first  time  Washington  had  been  at  Mount  Vernon 
since  May  4th,  1775.  From  here  he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  on  September 
10th,  "We  are  thus  far,  my  dear  Marquis,  on  our  way  to  you.  The 
Count  de  Rochambeau  has  just  arrived,  General  Chastellux  will  soon  be 
here  and  we  propose  (after  resting  tomorrow)  to  be  at  Fredericksburg 
on  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  13th  we  shall  reach  New  Castle,  and  the 
next  day  we  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  your  Encampment. 
Should  there  be  any  danger  as  we  approach,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  send  a  party  of  horse  towards  New  Kent  Court  House  to  meet  us. 
With  great  personal  regard  and  affection,  I  am,  my  dear  Marquis,  Your 
Most  Obdt.,  Servt.  P.S.  I  hope  you  will  keep  Lord  Cornwallis  safe,  without 
Provision  or  Forage  until  we  arrive.  Adieu." 

Washington  arrived  in  Williamsburg  on  September  15th,  and  on  the 
17th  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  fleet  then  lying  off  the  coast,  from  which 
he  did  not  return  to  Williamsburg  until  the  22nd,  learning  to  his  grati- 
fication that  the  troops  moving  by  water  had  begun  to  arrive,  all  of  the 
expected  troops  (including  the  French  troops  who  had  been  in  Rhode 
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Island,  and  those  who  had  come  in  de  Grasse's  Squadron)  having  re- 
ported. They  were  all  encamped  at  Williamsburg  until  the  28th  when 
they  took  up  their  march  for  Yorktown,  where  various  positions  were 
assigned  to  designated  commands,  and  "the  line  being  formed,  all  the 
troops.  Officers  and  Men,  lay  upon  their  Arms  during  the  night.  .  .  . 
The  enemy  abandoned  all  their  exterior  works  and  the  position  they  had 
taken  without  the  Town,  and  retired  within  their  Interior  works  of  de- 
fense. .  .  .  Immediately  upon  which  we  possessed  them,  and  made  those 
on  our  left  (with  a  little  alteration)  very  serviceable  to  us."^" 

With  Washington  in  Virginia,  and  in  command,  the  people  of  the 
State  felt  a  surge  of  confidence  and  relief  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  Cornwallis  had  become  more  than  a  name  to  them — he  was  a 
symbol,  a  symbol  of  frustration  and  defeat.  So  swiftly  was  the  Yorktown 
campaign  conceived,  and  it  was  conducted  with  such  speed  and  efficiency 
that  it  was  over  before  its  full  import  was  known  to  those  not  immediately 
engaged  in  the  undertaking.  Speaking  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
combined  forces  before  Yorktown  on  September  28th,  one  writer  says, 
"The  situation  thus  presented  was  the  great  surprise  of  the  Revolution. 
It  appears  as  one  of  the  few  grand  relieving  features  in  an  otherwise 
comparatively  tedious  war,  for  here  we  have  a  piece  of  strategy  on  Wash- 
ington's part  which  involved  for  the  first  time  extensive  and  critical 
operations,  and  whose  details  were  carried  out  with  singular  precision 
and  success.  Clinton  is  quietly  left  in  the  lurch  at  New  York,  Washington 
boldly  marches  four  hundred  miles  away,  and  suddenly  falls  upon  his 
famous  Lieutenant  at  a  point  where  assistance  can  not  reach  him".^^ 

The  bombardment  of  Yorktown  increased  in  intensity  from  the  6th  to 
the  17th  of  October.  On  the  latter  date  the  enemy  asked  for  a  parley  with 
a  view  to  surrender,  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Act  of  Surrender  on 
the  ever  memorable  nineteenth  of  October.  The  total  number  of  British 
officers  and  men  who  surrendered  was  7247,  with  840  seamen.  Their 
losses  were  156  killed  and  326  wounded.  Over  1500  were  reported  as 
sick  or  unfit  for  duty.  The  American  loss  during  the  siege  was  twenty 
killed  and  fifty-six  wounded ;  the  French,  fifty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  wounded. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  surrendered  army  were  marched  oflF  to  prison 
camps  located  at  Winchester,  Virginia  and  Frederick,  Maryland.  Their 
route  lay  through  Williamsburg,  Fredericksburg  and  Ashby's  Gap  into 

lopitzpatrick  (editor)  Diaries  of  George  Washington  .  .  .  Vol.  II,  1771-1785, 
pages  262-263. 
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the  Shenandoah  valley,  which  took  them  through  the  most  thickly  set- 
tled portion  of  the  State,  and  the  sight  of  these  enemy  prisoners,  guarded 
for  the  most  part  by  Virginia  militia  gladdened  the  eye  and  lightened 
the  load  of  anxiety  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time.  Incidentally, 
these  prisoners  marched  almost  in  sight  of  Craig's  Church,  on  which 
public  attention  in  Spotsylvania  county  and  other  sections  of  Virginia 
had  been  so  recently  centered. 

THE  TRAVELING  CHURCH 

Washington  had  planned  the  itinerary  of  his  progress  to  Yorktown  so 
as  to  allow  himself  a  brief  stay  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  a  night  at  Fred- 
ericksburg,^^ the  latter  for  a  visit  to  his  mother  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  five  years.  His  reception  by  the  people  of  the  town  was  what  it  always 
was  and  probably  a  little  more  demonstrative  than  usual.  There  was 
much  to  be  told,  much  to  be  heard,  all  within  a  brief  period.  The  writer 
has  found  no  record  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time  Washington  heard  the 
details  of  an  event  actually  transpiring  at  the  very  moment  in  Spotsylvania 
County,  which  involved  the  movement  from  the  county  and  the  State 
(to  Kentucky),  in  one  body,  of  more  than  five  hundred  persons,  headed 
by  the  Pastor  and  the  entire  congregation  of  Craig's  Church,  located 
some  twenty  miles  from  Fredericksburg.  "The  largest  body  of  Virginians 
that  ever  set  out  for  Kentucky  at  one  time".  Considering  all  the  known 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  news  of  this 
movement  reached  Washington  at  this  time.  However,  it  will  also  be 
realized  that  at  that  moment  he  had  weightier  matters  under  considera- 
tion. Though  it  was  of  deep  interest  to  many  of  the  people  of  Fredericks- 
burg, it  may  have  been  overlooked  in  talking  to  Washington.  The  col- 
lective mind  of  the  people  of  Virginia  was  so  pre-occupied  with  the  course 
of  events  now  transpiring  in  the  tidewater  section  of  the  state  that  the 
matter  of  six  hundred  persons  suddenly  combining  and  leaving  the 
county  could  escape  immediate  consideration  and  discussion. 

The  only  attempt  made  to  tell  the  entire  story  of  this  remarkable 
migration  which  has  ever  come  to  the  writer's  attention  is  a  forty-eight 
page  pamphlet  published  in  1910  by  the  Filson  Club,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  bearing  the  title  The  Traveling  Church.  Its  author,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ranck  had  laboriously,  and  most  interestingly,  consulted  many  authorities, 
consisting  largely  of  autobiographies  of  noted  clergymen,  volumes  of 
sermons,  etc.  From  these  sources  Mr.  Ranck  culled  what,  in  most  cases, 

i2Fitzpatrick  (Editor)  Diaries  of  George  Washington  .  .  .  Vol.  II,  1771-1785, 
Page  260,  footnote^  quotes  letter  of  Gen.  Washington  to  Lafayette,  Sept  10,  1781 
in  which  he  says  he  expected  to  be  in  Fredericksburg  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
Sept. 
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must  have  been  incidental  and  anecdotal  fragments  of  this  heroic,  and 
tragic,  incident,  and  presented  them  in  his  pamphlet  in  a  manner  which 
leads  the  reader  and  student  of  history  to  regret  deeply  that  more  complete 
data  had  not  been  at  the  author's  command.  As  to  this,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Virginia  end  of  the  story  could  be  found  of  record  in  sufficient  amount 
and  detail  to  warrant  searching.  Mr.  Ranck  was  apparently  obliged  to 
begin  his  story  in  the  middle,  as  it  were.  The  organization  of  such  a 
movement,  arrangements  for  transportation,  the  selection  and  training 
of  armed  guards,  the  disposal  of  real  estate  and  the  many  other  activities 
incidental  to  such  an  undertaking,  all  this  was  not  done  in  a  day.  A  year 
would  not  have  been  too  long.  Mr.  Ranck  introduced  his  story  as  follows : 

"It  was  plain  that  something  unusual  was  transpiring  at  an  isolated 
building  in  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia,  one  Sunday  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, 1781.  The  house  which  stood  on  the  Old  Catharpin  Road  leading 
to  the  then  little  village  of  Fredericksburg  (population  about  1000)  and 
about  four  miles  south  of  the  spot  since  known  as  Parker's  Sation,  was 
surrounded  by  such  a  gathering  of  men,  women  and  children,  slaves, 
pack  horses,  cattle,  dogs  and  loaded  wagons  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  county  before.  ...  It  was  "Farewell  Sunday"  at  Upper  Spotsylvania 
(Baptist)  Church.  The  next  morning  the  congregation  was  to  start  in  a 
body  for  Kentucky.  Such  an  exodus — one  so  strange  and  so  complete — 
created  a  profound  sensation,  even  though  occurring  as  it  did  so  near  the 
close  of  an  eventful  Revolution.  .  .  .  Here  was  a  whole  flourishing 
Church  about  to  Journey  .  .  .  Pastor,  members  and  all,  even  as  that 
greater  Church  had  journeyed  from  Egypt  to  the  rich  but  ensanguined 
plains  of  Caanan.  How  this  singular  unanimity  happened  to  come  about, 
nobody  knows.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  were  to  locate  near  Logan's  Fort,  in 
the  Dix  River  section  of  Kentucky  .  .  .  while  others  would  seek  to  es- 
tablish new  homes  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  near  Lexington." 

The  building  in  question  was  "Craig's  Church"  (then  called  the  Upper 
Church)  and  the  date  was  Sunday,  September  12th,  1781.  The  con- 
gregation listened  that  day  to  two  sermons,  one  delivered  by  their  beloved 
Pastor,  Lewis  Craig,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  William  Marshall,  the 
uncle  of  the  famous  Chief  Justice. 

Very  early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  September  13th,  the  unique  caval- 
cade was  set  in  motion.  "The  moving  train  included  with  church  mem- 
bers, their  children,  negro  slaves  and  other  emigrants  between  five  and  six 
hundred  souls,  and  was  the  largest  body  of  Virginians  that  ever  set  out 
for  Kentucky  at  one  time.  There  were  two  hundred  church  members 

i^Lewis  Craig  was  the  son  of  Tolliver  Craig.  William  Marshall,  the  son  of 
John  Marshall,  of  "The  Forest",  was  born  in  1735  in  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, died  1809  in  Kentucky.  He  was  the  great-grandfather  of  General  of  the 
Armies  George  Catlett  Marshall,  formerly  Chief  of  Staff,  at  present  time  Secretary 
of  State. 
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alone  in  the  expedition."  Captain  William  Ellis,  experienced  as  an  officer 
in  the  Continental  Army  was  in  chief  command  and  had  charge  not  only 
of  his  own  guardsmen  but  of  "other  emigrants  who  for  better  protection, 
had  attached  themselves  to  an  organized  expedition". 

The  progress  of  the  travelers  was  comparatively  rapid  until  they 
reached  Fort  Chiswell  (nine  miles  from  present  Wytheville)  where  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon  their  wagons.  This  entailed  a  short  period 
of  rest,  while  the  burdens  of  packhorses  were  assembled,  including  pan- 
niers in  which  the  babies  and  smaller  children  were  to  ride.  "A  number  of 
the  smaller  articles  were  distributed  among  the  pedestrians  both  black  and 
white  to  be  "toted".  For  the  remainder  of  the  journey  nearly  all  of  the 
men  and  some  of  the  women  were  on  foot.  Progress  was  slow.  The  reports 
which  they  had  heard  at  Fort  Chiswell  of  Indian  barbarities  cast  a  spirit 
of  gloom  over  the  company  which  was  not  relieved  until  they  were 
arrived  at  their  journey's  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  they  were  at  Wolf  Hills  (Abingdon,  Vir- 
ginia near  the  Virginia-Tennessee  State  Line.  More  news  of  Indian 
depredations  ahead  caused  much  alarm.  While  at  Wolf  Hills  they  re- 
ceived word  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

November  had  come  before  the  Traveling  Church  could  resume  its 
march — and  the  expectation  had  been  that  by  the  last  of  October  the 
journey  would  be  over.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  heart-rending.  All 
that  cold  and  snow,  bitter  nights  and  rainy  days,  could  do,  they  did  to 
these  remarkable  travelers.  There  is  no  record  to  tell  us  how  many  died 
on  the  way,  how  many  were  slain.  The  survivors  arrived  at  Gilbert's 
Creek  (near  present  Lancaster)  "the  third  Sunday,  in  December,  1781", 
and  again  they  were  preached  to  by  their  faithful  and  beloved  pastors, 
Lewis  Craig  and  William  Marshall. 

Mr.  Ranck  consulted  his  many  authorities  in  an  effort  to  construct  a 
roster  of  the  expedition,  but  without  success.  He  did  find  a  number  of  the 
family  names,  but  without  the  given  names  which  would  identify  the 
individual.  We  submit  a  few  of  the  sixty  names  which  he  succeeded  in 
finding.  Allen,  Buckner,  Craig  (Tolliver,  and  his  two  sons,  Lewis  and 
Joseph),  Dedman,  Ellis  (five  other  members  of  the  Ellis  family)  Mar- 
shall, Morris,  Noel,  Payne,  Parrish,  Robinson,  Shackelford,  Shipp,  Todd, 
Thompson,  Woolfolk,  Watson,  Waller,  Young. 

Acknowledging,  as  one  must,  a  feeling  of  unqualified  admiration  of 
the  fortitude  and  heroism  displayed  by  the  members  of  The  Traveling 
Church  and  their  fellow  emigrants,  sorrowing  as  one  does  for  the  suffer- 
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ing  that  was  their  lot,  one  cannot  dispell  entirely  a  curiosity  as  to  what 
was  the  real  motivating  power  of  the  movement.  Why  was  that  particular 
year  selected,  or  the  month? 

Was  it  just  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  western  migration  which 
developed  so  strongly  in  Virginians  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
in  America?  Or  was  it  simply  a  violent  expression  of  the  missionary  urge 
which  has  never  been  absent  where  Baptists  were  present? 

Whatever  it  was  that  impelled  the  movement  ,an  analysis  of  the  facts 
now  available  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  among  its  organizers  enthusi- 
asm out-ran  discretion.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  road  to  Ken- 
tucky were  known  to  all  Virginians.  Reasonable  safety  could  only  be 
assured  to  small,  mobile  bodies,  which  could  travel  swiftly,  unimpeded  by 
the  presence  of  the  old  or  infirm.  This  was  the  antithesis  of  the  Traveling 
Church  organization.  The  use  of  wagons,  however  desirable,  was  not 
justified.  That  they  lasted  as  long  as  they  did,  was  a  wonder.  That  their 
use,  initially,  induced  a  number  of  persons  to  go  along,  who  were  unfit 
for  the  journey,  may  be  accepted  as  fact. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  known  factors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  expedition  known  as  "The  Traveling  Church",  however  praiseworthy 
its  intent  and  purpose,  was  doomed  to  difficulties  and  to  failure  from  the 
start.  And  yet,  we  must  recognize  that  "failure"  is  not  the  word.  "The 
good  men  do  as  well  as  the  evil  lives  after  them".  Viewed  through  the 
perspective  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  remnant  of  the  two 
hundred  members  of  the  church  who  survived  the  ordeal  seems  very 
small,  and  bearing  in  mind  what  the  great  State  of  Kentucky  is  today, 
one  may  truthfully  paraphrase  an  oratorical  gem  contributed  by  a  great 
Statesman  of  our  own  generation,  "Seldom  have  so  many  derived  so  much 
from  so  few".  Virginia's  loss  was  Kentucky's  gain. 


INAUGURATION  OF  A  DISPLAY  OF  RETURNED 
BATTLE  FLAGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

By  Rebecca  Yancey  Williams 

On  the  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Tuesday,  June  3,  1947,  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  held  an  "Inauguration  of  a  Display  of  Returned 
Battle  Flags  of  the  Confederacy."  Ceremonies  took  place  in  the  Battle 
Abbey  at  six  o'clock,  and  afterwards  members  and  friends  of  the  Society 
were  invited  to  visit  the  magnolia  and  box  garden  behind  that  stately 
memorial  building. 

The  majority  of  the  flags  displayed  were  captured  by  the  Federals- 
banners  which  thousands  of  young  men  gave  their  lives  to  defend,  and 
which  thousands  died  to  capture.  As  property  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  sent  to  Army  Headquarters,  forwarded  to  the  War  Department, 
exhibited  in  Washington,  and  then  placed  in  storage.  Their  captors,  as  a 
rule,  were  awarded  a  thirty-day  furlough  and  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

In  1905  these  tattered  symbols  came  home  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  through  an  act  of  Congress  sponsored  by  Captain  John  Lamb, 
Representative  from  the  Richmond  District  and  later  Superintendent  of 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute,  and  their  return  was  celebrated  at 
Petersburg  on  October  27,  1905,  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the 
Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans.  They  were  entrusted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  to  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society 
which,  in  1938,  generously  supported  a  resolution  for  their  transfer  to  the 
Memorial  Institute.  The  painstaking  labor  of  repairing  the  banners  was 
supervised  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Fowler  Richey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
has  taken  much  time.  Now,  with  flags  never  surrendered  but  saved  by  the 
determined  men  who  bore  them,  they  emblazon  the  walls  of  the  North 
Room  of  Battle  Abbey,  facing  Hoffbauer's  mural  paintings  of  the  leaders 
who  watched  them  carried  to  battle  by  eager  young  hands. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  a  solemn  service,  with  Invocation 
and  Benediction  by  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Honorable  Alexander  Weddell,  the  President,  Alex- 
ander H.  Sands,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  pre- 
sided, and  the  Honorable  L.  Preston  Collins,  Lieutenant  Governor,  ac- 
knowledged the  gift  to  the  Institute  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman  made  the  presentation  address,  in  living 
flashes  from  the  struggle  that  saw  the  battle  flags  unfurl,  advance,  retreat, 


.  .  f^who  have 
no  resource  but 


his  labor 


Almost  two  centuries  have  taken 
flight  since  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  Paris,  engaged 
Houdon,  master  worker  in  marble  of  his  time,  to  fashion  the 
statue  of  Virginia's  immortal  Washington  that  now  stands, 
shrine  of  shrines,  in  the  Commonwealth's  historic  capitol. 

As  a  condition  to  undertaking  the  hazardous  voyage  to 
America,  the  great  French  sculptor  stipulated  that,  were  he  to 
die  en  route,  his  family  should  be  paid  a  sum  approximating 
two  thousand  dollars. 

"This  latter  proposition  was  disagreeable  to  us,"  wrote 
Jefferson,  "but  he  has  a  father,  mother,  and  sisters  who  have 
no  resource  but  his  labor." 

Today,  overlooking  the  sanctuary  of  Houdon's  Washington, 
stands  the  home  office  of  this  Virginia  financial  institution, 
which  through  seventy-odd  years  has  provided  security  for  those 
"who  have  no  resource  but  his  labor." 


The  Life  Insurance  Company 


of  Virginia  ^  Richmond 

BRADFORD  H.  WALKER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
ROBERT  E.  HENLEY.  President 


Please  mention  the  Virginia  Macazznx  when  writiaK  advertiaers. 


Grampa  was  so  surprised  he  went  to  sleep! 


Have  you  traveled  on  a  modern  bus  lately? 
Grampa  hadn't,  and  he  got  some  surprises. 

The  economy  of  the  ticket  was  the  first  sur- 
prise. It  gave  Grampa  peace  of  mind,  and  put 
that  satisfied  smile  on  his  face.  Then  the  starter 
said,  "All  aboard!" 

Grampa  found  himself  in  a  luxurious,  quiet, 
air-conditioned  interior,  relaxing  in  a  deep,  re- 
clining seat  that  felt  just  right.  And  another 
surprise — the  ride  was  so  free-and-easy  .  .  .  with 
bumps  transformed  to  long,  gentle  swings.  You 
just  can't  blame  him  for  nodding! 

Who  gets  the  credit  for  this  amazing  improve- 
ment in  buses?  The  automotive  engineers  who 
relocated  engines — redesigned  bodies,  chassis  and 
interior  appointments.  And  the  bus  builders  who 


were  courageous  enough  to  build  'em  that  way! 

Alcoa  Aluminum  can  take  some  credit,  too.  For 
many  of  the  body  parts  of  modern  buses  are  made 
of  the  light,  strong,  non-rusting  metal  we  produce. 
And  the  weight  saved  with  Alcoa  Aluminum 
permitted  buses  to  have  sound-deadening  insula- 
tion, and  air  conditioning,  and  big,  deep  seats — 
and  still  sell  tickets  at  bargain  prices!  Alcoa 
Aluminum  helps  keep  'em  rolling,  too,  for  these 
modern,  rust -free  buses  stay  bright  and  new- 
looking,  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles. 

In  fact,  you  could  almost  say  that  aluminum 
made  this  modern,  luxurious  kind  of  bus  possible. 
You  wouldn't  be  far  wrong.  Aluminum  Company 
OF  America,  1439  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pennsylvania.  Sales  offices  in  principal  cities. 


FIRST  IN  ALUMINUM 


[ALCOA 


.  .  .  WHERE 


I 


In  no  other  city  of  10,000  is  it  likely  that 
as  much  electricity  per  city  block  goes  up  in  flaming 
neon  as  it  does  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

•Or  maybe  it  only  seems  that  way  to  the  traveler 
who,  having  grown  accustomed  to  the  soft  black 
velvet  of  the  desert  night  comes  unwarned  upon  the 
profligate  use  of  kilcwattage  that  never  lets  dark- 
ness come  to  Fremont  Street. 

Las  Vegas  loves  to  play— and  it  takes  lots  of  light 
to  play  by.  Add  to  this  perfectly  normal  condition 
one  of  the  city's  many  community  events,  such  as 
the  annual  Helldorado,  and  the  whole  town  leaps 
to  the  chance  to  put  on  a  tremendous  show.  This 
desert  town  is  very  fond  of  the  flamboyant  and 
dramatic.  For  instance,  the  conventional  game  of 
polo  doesn't  fit  in  with  the  casual,  informal  way  of 
life  here.  The  boys  in  their  white  knickers  would 
probably  be  snickered  off  their  horses  by  the  bronc- 
bustin'  cowboys  who  bring  the  crowds  yelling  to 
their  feet  at  the  rodeos.  Instead  of  socking  a  white 
ball  around  while  on  horseback,  the  Frontier 
Riders  of  Las  Vegas  burn  a  hot  trail  across  the 
desert  in  a  breakneck  race  at  the  Sunday  morning 
Treasure  Hunts.  Stakes  hidden  in  the  mesquite  re- 
ward the  sharp-eyed  with  negotiable  prizes. 

Even  the  fishing  for  the  plentiful  bass  in  nearby 
Lake  Mead,  or  for  trout  in  the  Colorado  below 
Boulder  Dam,  is  embellished  by  the  Fishathon. 
Here  the  angler  with  the  biggest  official  catch  gets 
a  $500  bond  and  the  whole  town  enjoys  a  fishfry. 

Boating  and  fishing  in  the  midst  of  desert  sur- 
roundings are  part  of  the  amazing  novelties  of  this 
playground.  Lake  Mead,  formed  by  damming  the 
Colorado,  is  the  biggest  man-made  sea  in  the 
world.  It  is  possible  to  see  from  a  launch  some  of  the 
incredible  wonder  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  for  Lake 
Mead  is  navigable  into  the  lower  reaches  of  this 
savagely  beautiful  gorge. 

Yet,  just  across  the  desert  plateau  of  Las  Vegas, 
only  30  miles  on  the  other  side  of  town,  the  high- 
way laces  easily  up  the  majestic  alpine  slope  to  Mt. 
Charleston,  where  Vegans  ski  and  toboggan  from 
December  to  March.  Here  the  joshua  tree  has  given 
way  to  the  fir,  spruce,  ponderosa  and  foxtail  pine  in 
the  heavily  timbered  slopes  where  the  Ski  Bar 

continued  on  page  36 

Hotel  El  Rancho  Vegas,  one  of  the 
town's  several  swank  hostelries 


Ruth  Lusoh 


Helldorado 
is  the 

"lids-oflf  show 
of  the  year" 


Boulder  Dam  has 
created  the 
new  resort  area 
of  Lake  Mead 
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Washington's 
Headquarters  in  Winchester 


The  pattern  of  Americas 

frontier  expansion 


/%  LOT  OF  TRAFFIC  has  traveled  the  length 
of  Virginia's  Shenandoah  Valley  since  Alexander 
Spotswood  and  his  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe "discovered"  it  231  years  ago. 

Even  before  Colonial  Governor  Spotswood  came 
along,  there  was  some  traffic  down  through  the  val- 
ley. At  first  it  was  the  thundering  hoofbeats  of  buf- 
falo herds;  then  the  soft,  moccasin-shod  tread  of 
Indians;  after  Spotswood's  "discovery,"  the  traffic 
was  the  wagons  and  the  horses  of  setders  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  and  New  York  who  came 
to  cultivate  the  rich  new  lands.  Then  the  tempo  of 
the  traffic  changed  to  the  rhythm  of  marching  feet 
and  the  crack  of  musket  and  cannon  as  the  Revo- 
lution enveloped  America  and  later  during  the  War 
between  the  States. 

Now,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  visitors 
came  in  search  of  recreation  and  to  browse  leisurely 
through  the  pages  of  Shenandoah's  historic  past. 
The  Valley,  called  by  the  Indians  "Daughter  of 
the  Stars,"  has  come  to  appeal  more  and  more  to 
travelers  as  the  ideal  Fall  vacation  spot.  There's 
something  especially  to  be  remembered  about  days 
when  bits  of  cloud  hang  around  the  mountain  top 


Magnificent  arch  of 
Natural  Bridge 


Titaoia's  Veil,  Caverns  of  Luray 


is  traced  in  tite  story  of  Virginia's  SItenandoalt  Valley 


by  Fred  Pierce 


and  mist  is  simmering  in  the  swales,  about  the  flame 
in  the  landscape,  about  the  distant  ridges  of  indigo, 
and  about  the  picture-book  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  begins  near  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  where  the  Shenandoah  River  flows 
into  the  Potomac,  and  extends  over  two  hundred 
miles,  between  the  magnificent  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  the  austere  Alleghenies,  to  the  "magic 
city"  of  Roanoke. 

The  Massanutten  Range  rears  its  sharp  crags  up- 
ward for  nearly  40  miles  in  the  center  of  the  200- 
mile-long  valley  and  forest  and  park  lands  border 
the  upland  slopes  of  the  Valley's  eastern  and  west- 
ern boundaries.  The  George  Washington  National 
Forest  cloaks  the  western  side  of  the  Valley  and 
reaches  over  to  join  with  West  Virginia's  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest  across  the  state  line;  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  and  its  celebrated  highlands 
lie  opposite  on  the  eastern  escarpments  of  the  val- 
ley in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Down  through  the  center  of  Shenandoah  Valley 
runs  one  of  the  nation's  most  historic  roads,  the  Lee 
Highway,  known  also  as  Valley  Pike— the  main 
valley  trail.  Many  years  have  passed  since  those 
troublous  times  and  now  that  highway  is  a  peaceful 
ribbon  winding  from  town  to  hamlet  to  modern 
city  through  the  picturesque  valley. 

The  Valley's  wealth  of  historic  lore  is  evident  to 
the  visitor  the  moment  he  crosses  the  state  line  be- 
low Harpers  Ferry  or  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  Both 
Frederick  and  Clarke  Counties,  Va.,  were  part  of 
the  five-million-acre  grant  of  land  held  by  Lord 
Fairfax.  Among  the  settlers  who  came  west  from 


the  Atlantic  Coast  in  those  pre- Revolutionary  days 
was  a  young  and  pugnacious  fellow  named  Daniel 
Morgan  who  even  as  a  boy  displayed  foresight  in 
stacking  up  piles  of  stones  to  be  used  in  his  retreat 
from  the  rows  he  found  himself  in  at  the  crossroad 
hamlet  of  Battletown  (now  Berryville).  As  General 
Morgan  of  the  Revolution,  he  marched  100  men  to 
Boston,  fought  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  at  Sara- 
toga, conquered  Tarleton  at  Cowpens  and  finally 
was  put  in  command  of  Hessian  prisoners  whose 
handiwork  still  stands  in  the  stone  fences  in  the 
countryside  around  W^inchester  and  in  Morgan's 
own  home,  "Saratoga,"  one  of  the  deUghtful  coun- 
try seats  in  this  part  of  Virginia.  Carter  Hall,  built 
in  1792  by  Colonel  Nathaniel  Burwell,  and  Audley, 
once  the  home  of  Nellie  Custis  Lewis,  grand- 
daughter of  Martha  Washington,  are  others. 

Winchester,  first  large  town  in  the  northern  sec- 
tor of  the  Valley,  is  a  modern  city  of  nearly  12,000, 
is  capita]  of  the  Valley's  vast  and  famous  apple 
industry  (and  home  of  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival 
each  May)  and  is  richer  than  most  other  towns  its 
size  in  historic  lore.  Both  General  Morgan  and  Lord 
Fairfax  are  buried  here;  three  governors  went  to 
the  state  capitol  in  Richmond  from  Winchester, 
and  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  is  a  native  of  this 
city. 

As  county  seat  of  Frederick  County,  Winchester, 
called  Fredericktown  in  those  days,  was  also  the 
scene  of  operations  of  that  peerless  gentleman  far- 
mer and  landed  nobleman.  Lord  Fairfax. 

In  Winchester,  too,  are  Washington's  Head- 
quarters, at  Braddock  and  Cork  Streets,  used  while 


continued  on  page  38 
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INTERCITY  BUSES  IS 

ARCO-FINISHED 

Arco  Bus  Finishes  are  longer 
lasting,  better  looking,  require 
less  maintenance.  That's  why 
1  out  of  every  3  intercity  buses 
is  Arco-Finished. 


ARCO 

ALSO  OFFERS 


>X'hen  you  refinish  your  car, 
always  insist  upon  Arco  Automo- 
tive Colors.  They  are  precision- 
matched  to  the  car  manufac- 
turers' own  specifications.  Your 
car  will  look  better,  the  finish 
will  last  longer  and  you'll  be 
better  satisfied. 


THE   ARCO   COM  PAN  Y 

CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES 


HISTORY'S  VALLEY 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

he  was  working  as  a  surveyor  for  Lord 
Fairfax.  At  Braddock  and  Peyton  Streets  is 
the  building  that  Stonewall  Jackson  used  as 
headquarters  and  where  his  staff  lived  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1861-2  and  at  Braddock 
and  Piccadilly  Streets  are  Sheridan's  head- 
quarters, used  during  the  battles  of  Win- 
chester—which was  captured  and  recap- 
tured 73  times  during  the  War  between  the 
States. 

Winchester  has  one  of  the  best  public 
school  systems  of  any  city  in  the  Common- 
wealth, thanks  in  large  part  to  the  gift  of 
Judge  John  Handley  and  the  Handley 
Foundation.  The  same  man's  generosity  pro- 
vided money  for  the  excellent  city  library. 

Below  Winchester  a  few  mUes  are  the 
towns  of  Stephens  City  and  Strasburg,  like 
many  of  the  Valley  towns  colonized  by  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  settlers  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution. A  little  farther  south  on  U.  S.  11  (the 
Lee  Highway)  is  Edinburg,  originally  "Eden- 
burg,"  which  was  frequently  under  fire  dur- 
ing the  War  between  the  States  and  the  scene 
of  some  of  that  gallantry  that  so  often  marked 
skirmishes  between  the  men  in  Blue  and 
Gray.  Twice,  in  answer  to  the  pleadings  of 


KNOW  YOUR 
RIVERS 

Some  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States  are  well-remembered  for  certain 
outstanding  features.  Listed  below  are 
10  rivers  noted  for  something  not  com- 
mon to  other  streams.  How  many  can 
you  identify?  An  old  riverman  will 
recognize  at  least  eight. 

1 .  Only  400  feet  long,  this  river  is  the 
shortest  in  the  world  and  bears  the 
shortest  name. 

2.  It  is  said  that  this  river  is  "a  mile 
wide  and  an  inch  deep."  Name  in- 
spired a  battle  cry. 

3.  The  popular  "float  trip"  originat- 
ed on  this  stream  in  the  Ozarks. 

4.  This  rugged,  wild  stream  is  known 
as  the  "River  of  No  Return." 

5.  This  river  flows  through  arid  lands 
and  empties  into  a  sink. 

6.  Salmon  swim  2,000  miles  to  spawn 
in  the  headwaters  of  this  stream. 

7.  This  stream  flows  uphill.  A  type 
of  rock  found  nearby  floats  on  the 
waters  of  this  turbulent  river. 

8.  Teamed  with  a  canal,  this  little 
river  carries  more  tonnage  than 
any  similar  body  of  water  in  the 
world. 

9.  Because  a  composer  needed  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  this 
river  was  accidentally  immortal- 
ized in  song. 

10.  Scene  of  the  first  trading  between 
white  men  and  Indians,  this  river 
bears  an  appropriate  Indian  name. 

Answers  on  page  48 

By  Stanley  Grayovski 


Blind  shrimp  are  found  in  this  pool  at 
Endless  Caverns,  New  Market 

the  women  of  the  tovwi.  Union  troops  helped 
extinguish  the  fires  they  had  started  in  order 
to  save  the  grain  stored  in  Edinburg's  mill. 

Front  Royal,  about  10  miles  east  of  Stras- 
burg, is  the  home  of  the  Randolph-Macon 
Academy  and  like  many  of  the  towns  in  the 
state  had  its  beginning  as  a  tiny  settlement 
which  grew  up  where  trails  crossed.  The  U.S. 
Army  maintains  a  Remount  Depot  at  Front 
Royal  where  as  many  as  500  horses  at  a  time 
are  processed  and  trained  for  Army  use.  A 
mUe  south  of  the  town  are  the  Skyline  Cav- 
erns, one  of  several  such  underground  forma- 
tions in  and  near  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Near  Harrisonburg  is  the  home  of  John 
Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  at 
Lacey  Springs,  eleven  miles  north  of  Harri- 
sonburg, Rosser's  Confederates  attacked  Cus- 
ter's camp,  albeit  Rosser  and  Custer  had 
been  roommates  at  West  Point.  Stoneleigh, 
boyhood  home  of  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  is  in 
Harrisonburg  and  among  the  early  Ameri- 
cans who  knew  the  town  and  surrounding 
area  were  John  Sevier,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Tennessee,  and  Daniel  Boone. 

Most  famous  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
caverns,  Endless  Caverns  and  the  Caverns  of 
Luray,  are  not  far  apart  and  are  near  the 
towns  of  Luray  and  New  Market,  the  latter 
the  scene  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  cadets 
from  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington, 
on  May  15,  1864. 

At  Luray  are  Rhodes  Fort  and  Egypt 
House,  two  of  the  fortified  dwellings  not  un- 
common in  that  part  of  Virginia  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  days  when  frequent  Indian 
forays  made  things  lively  for  the  settlers.  The 
Luray  Singing  Tower  with  its  bells  is  another 
attraction  in  that  town.  More  than  a  million 
tourists  a  year,  it  is  estimated,  visit  the  cav- 
erns that  mine  the  earth  around  New  Market 
and  Luray.  To  the  north  and  south  of  New 
Market  are  Shenandoah  Caverns  and  End- 
less Caverns  and  Liuray,  Melrose,  Massanut- 
ten  and  Grand  Caverns  are  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  the  city  which  was  founded  in  1785  by 
Peter  Palsel  and  his  fellow  burghers  who 
grew  so  satisfied  with  their  idyllic  little  com- 
munity they  refused  to  have  its  tranquillity 
disturbed  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad — 
which  had  to  buUd  its  station  one  mile  north 
of  the  town. 
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Staunton  (.pronounced  by  Virginians  as 
though  it  were  spelled  Stanton)  was  es- 
tablished in  1738  and  named  for  the  wife  of 
one  of  Virginia's  early  colonial  governors. 
Governor  Gooch.  Staunton  was  the  home 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  one  time 
was  county  seat  of  Augusta  County  (which 
extended  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  River) 
and  once  during  those  unsettled  days  the 
Augusta  County  Court  held  its  session  at  Fort 
Duquesne,  later  to  become  Pittsburgh.  The 
Virginia  Legislature,  forced  to  hold  sessions 
when  and  where  it  could,  was  in  session  at 
Richmond  in  1781  when  it  became  expedient 
to  adjourn  to  Charlottesville  because  of  the 
advancing  Tory  army;  Tarleton,  Cornwallis' 
commander  in  the  Virginia  campaign,  pur- 
sued and  the  law  makers  had  to  continue 
their  interrupted  meeting  in  the  old  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  in  Staunton,  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  But  Tarleton's 
raiders  didn't  give  up  and  once  more  the 
solons  had  to  move  (so  hastily,  says  legend, 
that  Patrick  Henry  left  Staunton  wearing 
only  one  boot) . 

Cyrus  McCormick,  inventor  of  the  reaper, 
was  a  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  farmer  be- 
fore he  became  an  inventor  and  his  farm, 
Walnut  Grove,  is  not  far  from  Steele's  Tav- 
ern, midway  between  Staunton  and  Lexing- 
ton. Another  famous  man  who  lived  in  this 
area  was  Sam  Houston,  liberator  of  Texas. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  once  pre- 
sided over  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  both  top- 
ranking  among  the  schools  of  the  nation,  are 
in  Lexington.  General  Lee  and  members  of 
his  family  are  buried  in  vaults  beneath  the 
university  chapel  which  he  designed.  And  a 
simple  monument  at  Goshen  Pass  marks  the 


memory  of  Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  one  of  America's  naval  immortals 
who  requested  just  before  he  died  that  his 
body  be  borne  through  the  Pass,  "where  the 
mountain  laurel  blooms."  Stonewall  Jackson 
is  buried  in  the  Lexington  cemetery  and  a 
bronze  likeness  of  him  stands  on  the  V.M.I, 
parade  ground. 

•    •  • 

To  THE  CASUAL  VISITOR  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  who  isn't  quite  sure  of  its  whereabouts, 
there  is  little  to  give  him  a  clue  he  is  crossing 
the  Natural  Bridge  on  well- traveled  U.S.  11. 
The  magnificent  natural  stone  arch,  90  feet 
across  and  215  feet  high,  was  bought  from 
King  George  III  in  1774  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son for  "twenty  shillings  of  good  and  lawful 
money."  On  the  southeast  wall  under  the 
arch  and  23  feet  above  the  ground  are  George 
Washington's  initials,  believed  to  have  been 
carved  there  by  the  young  surveyor  on  one  of 
his  several  trips  to  the  Bridge  whUe  in  the 
employ  of  Lord  Fairfax.  Aside  from  the  sheer 
majesty  of  the  spectacle,  illuminated  and 
even  more  impressive  in  its  grandeur  at  night, 
are  the  1 ,000-year-old  arbor  vitae  trees.  Salt- 
peter Cave  from  which  came  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  explosives  used  in  the  War  of 
1812,  Lost  River  whose  source  is  hidden  back 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  Lace 
Waterfalls,  50  feet  high.  You'll  agree  that 
Natural  Bridge  is  one  of  the  "seven  wonders 
of  the  new  world."  Paths  and  carefuUy- 
marked  trails  afford  the  visitor  access  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  Cedar  Creek  Canyon. 

The  city  of  Roanoke  separates  Shenandoah 
Valley  from  the  loosely-defined  area  of 
Southwestern  Virginia.  The  city,  named 
after  the  Roanoke  River,  was  founded  in 
1836  and  is  called  the  "magic  city"  because 


of  the  phenomenal  growth  it  experienced  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  from  a  cross-road 
village  to  an  industrial  city  with  a  present 
population  of  70,000.  The  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way, linking  the  Skyline  Drive,  curves  east 
and  south  of  Roanoke  and  the  famous  Peaks 
of  Otter,  Mill  Mountain  and  Mountain 
Lake  are  nearby.  Roanoke  CoUege  and 
Hollins  College,  the  latter  a  well-known 
girls'  school,  are  also  in  the  Roanoke  area. 

They  say  "Southern  Hospitality  Begins"  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  If  that  means  a 
warm  welcome,  a  congenial  land  and  friendly 
folk,  then  it's  a  slogan  based  on  solid  truth. 


MODERN  TRAVEL 


Every  facility  for  your  comfort,  speed 
and  safety  is  provided  by 
Greyfioond  to  make  your  trip  more 
pleasant.  Tfiat's  wfiy  you'll  find 
the  Greyhound  insignia  on  handsome, 
powerful,  eosy-riding  Aerocoach 
busses  all  over  the  country. 
Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you 
want  to  go  .  .  .  remember  Aerocoach 
and  Greyhound  are  a  modern  travel 
combination  that  can't  be  beat. 


THE  COACH  OF  TOMORROW -TODAY! 


Qenacoach 


btncnHL  AlnLKIbAn  ACnUUUAUn  UURIrAnT  300  w.si  isisi  sirtti  ■  Eiti  chi<«i«,  udiii. 
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ONLY  CREYHOUND..>:^ 


THERE  are  many  good  transportation  systems  in 
America  .  .  .  but  only  one  of  them  serves  the  people  of 
all  48  States— goes  deep  into  Canada,  and  down  to  Mexico. 

That  system  is  Greyhound,  acknowledged  leader  in  design 
and  operation  of  the  world's  most  modern  motor  buses. 

No  other  public  vehicle  is  so  familiar  to  all  the  people 
of  America  as  the  famous  blue-and-white  bus  with  the  slim 
running  dog  on  its  side  ...  no  other  operates  on  such 
convenient  schedules  to  so  many  thousands  of  cities,  towns 
and  out-of-the-way  places.  Correction!  No  place  can  be 
" out-of-the-way",  where  Greyhound  goes! 

Greyhound  fares  are  lower  than  those  of  any  other  kind 
of  public  transportation.  Its  rates  average  as  low  as  the 
lowest  in  bus  travel— and  are  only  a  fraction  the  cost  of 
driving  a  small  private  auto. 

All  this  is  yours,  when  you  go  Greyhound— plus  scenic 
enjoyment  and  relaxed  comfort  unmatched  in  travel. 


GREYHOUND 


Automobile  Tour  of  the  Principal 


BATTLEIFIELD 


IN  FRONT  OF 

RICHMOND 


«^  Including  those  of  the  Seven  Days' 
Campaign,  June  26-July  2,  1862,  and  of 
Second  Cold  Harbor,  May  31-June  3, 
1864,  with  Descriptions  of  Fort  Gilmer, 
Fort  Harrison  and  Other  Defenses. 
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RICHMOND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

15   NORTH   SIXTH  STREET 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


HE  Peninsula  to  the  east  of  Richmond  is  bounded  on 


Xthe  south  by  the  James  River  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Pamunkey,  which  is  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  York. 
The  Chickahominy  rises  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ashland  and 
cuts  diagonally  across  this  peninsula,  flowing  into  the  James 
just  west  of  Williamsburg.  These  rivers  form  the  natural 
defensive  line  of  Richmond  against  attack  from  the  east. 

This  line  was  not  assailed  during  the  campaign  of  1861. 
But  early  in  1862  the  Federals  changed  their  plan  of  oper- 
ations. Instead  of  trying  to  reach  Richmond  from  the  north, 
they  decided  to  assail  it  from  the  east.  The  plan  was  that 
when  McClellan,  marching  up  from  the  peninsula,  was  close 
to  Richmond,  another  army  under  McDowell  would  come 
south  from  Washington,  join  its  flank  with  McClellan's  north 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  complete  the  investment  of  the 
Confederate  capital. 

Everything  proceeded  according  to  this  plan  until  the  end 
of  May.  McClellan's  main  army  was  then  only  seven  miles 
of  Richmond.  His  immediate  advance  was  halted  on  May 
31,  1862,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  which  the 
Federals  called  Fair  Oaks.  In  that  battle  the  Confederate 
commander.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  was  seriously 
wounded  and  was  succeeded  on  June  1  by  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  then  military  adviser  to  the  Confederate  president. 

Early  in  June,  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson  upset  the  plan 
for  Federal  co-operation  from  the  north  by  defeating  three 
Federal  armies  in  succession  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  There- 
after, Lincoln  was  afraid  to  send  McDowell  southward,  lest 
Jackson  march  into  Washington.  Sensing  this,  Lee  decided 
to  bring  Jackson  secretly  from  the  Valley,  to  concentrate  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  to  attack  the  Federals.  This  was 
necessary,  because  the  Federals  by  that  time  had  an  army  of 
about  102,000,  opposed  to  Lee's  55,000,  and  possessed  much 
better  artillery.  With  Lee,  it  was  a  question  of  attacking  or 
of  being  attacked  and  driven  from  Richmond. 

On  J  une  23,  Jackson's  army  was  detrained  at  Frederick's 
Hall,  some  forty  miles  northwest  of  Richmond.  It  was  to 
march  eastward  from  there  for  thirty  miles  to  Ashland,  north 
of  Richmond.  Thence  it  was  to  swing  eastward  and  south- 
ward until  it  got  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army. 

McClellan's  forces  were  lying  on  a  line  that  ran  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  His  right  was  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
near  a  little  village  known  as  Mechanicsville,  just  north  of 
the  Chickahominy  River  and  seven  miles  from  the  Confed- 
erate Capital.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy  he  had 
some  28,500  men.  The  rest  of  the  Union  army  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  extending  as  far  to  the 
southeast  as  White  Oak  Swamp,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

General  Lee's  plan  was  to  bring  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  close  to  the  Chickahominy  without  McClellan's  knowl- 
edge, and  then,  when  Jackson  came  up  and  turned  Mc- 
Clellan's flank,  Lee  was  to  cross  the  Chickahominy,  attack 
McClellan  and  drive  the  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  toward  the  east.  That  would  either  force  McClellan's 
retreat  or  draw  his  army  into  the  open,  away  from  his  en- 
trenchments, where  Lee  could  attack  him  advantageously. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  campaign  over  the  scene  of 
which  you  are  to  pass  today. 


Copyright  1954,  by  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
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^  AUTOMOBILE  TOUR  OF  THE 
BATTLEFIELDS  in  FRONT  of 
RICHMOND,  1862  AND  1864 

Assuming  you  are  in  Richmond,  go  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Capitol  Square  at  gth  and  Grace  Streets  and 
face  north  on  gth  Street.  At  this  point  check  your 
speedometer  and  call  it  zero. 

OOlO  ^  yards  north  on  Ninth  Street  and  turn 
to  your  right  into  Capitol  Street  and  continue 
eastward  on  Capitol  Street  to  I2th  Street.  Turn  left 
(north)  on  i2th  Street  and  go  to  Broad  Street  and 
turn  to  the  right  (east),  down  a  long  hill  to  17th 
Street  and  there  turn  left  (north)  and  you  are  now 
on  U.  S.  Route  360.  Continue  north  on  17th  Street 
to  Fairfield,  right  (east)  on  Fairfield  to  Mechanics- 
ville  Turnpike,  left  (north)  on  the  turnpike  which 
continues  to  be  U.  S.  Route  360.  In  the  i86o's,  before 
the  advent  of  highway  numbers,  this  section  of  the 
highway  was  called  "Mechanicsville  Turnpike." 

04:5  ^^^^  '^^  ^  section  of  the  intermediate  de- 

fenses of  Richmond,  erected  in  1862-64.  The 
roadside  marker  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
earthworks  that  completely  surrounded  Richmond. 

04:8  Below  you  lies  the  broad  valley  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River,  on  the  other  side  of  which  Mc- 
Clellan's  outposts  were  stationed  on  June  26,  1862, 
when  the  campaign  opened.  It  is  said  that  these  men 
set  their  watches  and  counted  the  hours  by  the  chim- 
ing of  the  bells  in  Richmond  church-towers.  On  your 
left,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  you  can  see  part  of  the 
outer  line  of  the  Richmond  defenses.  It  is  supposed 
that  General  Lee  watched  the  opening  of  the  battle 
from  this  point.  The  troops  that  were  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy  along  this  road,  in  order  to  attack  Mc- 
Clellan,  were  sheltered  behind  the  trees  beyond  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  From  the  redoubt  on  top  the  same 
crest,  Marshall  Ferdinand  Foch,  on  his  visit  to  Rich- 
mond in  1 92 1,  surveyed  the  scene  of  Lee's  offensive. 

O616  This  is  Mechanicsville,  where  the  battle  opened 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  26,  1862.  General 
Jackson  was  expected  to  come  toward  you,  from  the 
general  direction  of  the  concrete  road  ahead.  On  his 
approach.  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  two  miles  upstream  to  your 
left,  was  to  cross  the  river  and  come  down  the  road  by 
the  side  of  the  bank  on  your  left.  When  he  reached 
Mechanicsville  and  cleared  the  bridge,  the  troops  wait- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  to  advance  up 
the  Mechanicsville  Turnpike,  were  to  cross  the  river 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  were  to  drive  the  Federals 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  It  did  not  work  out 
as  General  Lee  had  hoped.  Jackson  was  delayed  and 
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did  not  reach  the  Federal  flank  at  all  that  day.  A.  P. 
Hill  waited  until  3  o'clock  and  then,  crossed  the  river 
and  drove  the  Federals  eastward  across  the  road  and 
toward  your  right.  The  troops  from  across  the  river 
then  came  up.  If  you  look  to  the  right  you  will  find 
the  landscape  much  as  the  Confederates  saw  it,  with 
little  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  death-trap  ahead.  In  a 
moment,  you  are  to  follow  the  same  route  the  soldiers 
took  in  their  charge.  Jefferson  Davis  and  many  Con- 
federate officials  came  out  the  Mechanicsville  Turn- 
pike to  watch  the  battle.  Now,  turn  right  off  U.  S. 
360  into  Virginia  Route  156 — the  Battlefield  Route. 

07 15  Note  the  marker  on  your  left.  The  Confeder- 
ates came  along  the  road  you  followed  and 
across  the  fields  on  either  side.  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had 
recently  taken  command,  had  never  been  over  the 
ground,  and  did  not  know  that  Beaver  Dam  Creek 
was  in  so  deep  a  declivity.  His  men  charged  on,  down 
the  hill,  and  when  they  reached  the  bottom,  they 
found  themselves  facing  a  hay-field  and  mill-race,  be- 
yond which,  on  the  hill,  the  regulars  of  McClellan's 
army  were  waiting  in  rifle-pits,  well  supported  by  ar- 
tillery. On  the  hillside  on  your  right  and  in  the  bottom 
near  the  marker,  most  of  the  Confederate  losses  oc- 
curred. At  nightfall,  the  Confederates  had  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  cross  the  creek.  Their  plan  of  action 
was  now  exposed.  McClellan  was  warned.  Lee  had 
sustained  1,350  casualties.  Only  361  Federals  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  next  morning,  June  27,  1862, 
Jackson's  approach  caused  McClellan  hastily  to  with- 
draw with  his  main  forces.  He  left  rear-guards  at  the 
bridge  you  are  to  cross  in  a  moment,  and  these  de- 
layed the  Confederate  advance  until  about  9  o'clock. 
Then  Lee's  forces  hurried  across  in  pursuit.  Where  had 
McClellan  gone?  You  drive  on  now,  and  soon,  at  a 
left  turn,  cross  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  Some  of  the  land 
to  your  left,  including  the  site  of  Ellerson's  Mill,  is 
now  part  of  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park.* 
The  battle  fought  here  was  the  first  of  the  Seven  Days' 
campaign,  and  it  is  variously  styled  Mechanicsville, 
Beaver  Dam  and  Ellerson's  Mill. 

07:8  Federal  position  on  June  26,  1862,  overlooking 
Ellerson's  Mill. 

09:2  Walnut  Grove  Church.  Here,  during  the  morn- 
ing of  June  27,  1862,  General  Lee  met  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  and  directed  him  to  move  eastward  and 
join  in  the  pursuit.  While  General  Lee  was  advancing, 
a  little  after  midday,  he  received  word  that  the  Fed- 
erals had  been  located  by  A.  P.  Hill's  command  beyond 
Gaines'  Mill,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Cold  Harbor.  Lee 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  close  in  on  the  Federals. 

09:2  Turn  to  the  right. 

10:5  Crossing  of  the  Creighton  Road;  keep  straight 
ahead. 


*See  Note  back  cover. 
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]  ]  .5  Gaines'  Mill.  The  marker  on  your  left  explains 
the  location  of  Dr.  Gaines'  house,  near  which 
the  Federals  had  their  balloon  station.  It  was  there 
that  Count  Zeppelin,  the  inventor  of  the  dirigibles 
bearing  his  name,  had  his  first  experience  with  aircraft. 

]  2*2  This  is  New  Cold  Harbor  crossroads,  known  on 
the  old  maps  as  Davidson's  Corner.  Within  a 
radius  of  one  mile  from  this  point,  in  the  operations  of 
June  27,  1862,  and  June  2-12,  1864,  more  than  30,000 
casualties  occurred.  You  take  the  right  fork  here  (dirt 
road)  and  go  on  about  seventy-five  yards  farther. 
Then,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  you  turn  to  the  right. 

]  2;5  Take  left  turn  into  the  private  road. 

1  2:7  Note  the  rifle-pits  on  your  left.  A  little  beyond 

them  is  what  looks  like  a  broad  trench.  It  is 
not.  It  is  an  old  abandoned  electric  railroad  line. 
]  3  .Q  The  Watt  House.  This  and  the  surrounding 

farm  are  a  unit  of  the  Richmond  National 
Battlefield  Park.  You  are  now  within  the  position 
where  General  Lee  found  the  Union  forces  strongly 
entrenched,  behind  three  lines  of  works,  on  June  27, 
1862.  The  Watt  House  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Fitz  John  Porter,  commanding  that  part  of  the 
Federal  army  north  of  the  Chickahominy  River. 
Against  these  works,  the  Confederates  stormed  until, 
just  before  dark,  they  penetrated  the  Federal  line 
about  600  yards  to  the  west — a  marker  shows  the  ap- 
proximate location — and  reached  the  crest.  The  Fed- 
erals withdrew  after  nightfall.  Lee's  losses  that  day 
were  around  8,000;  McClellan's  were  6,873.  The  next 
morning  Lee  found  no  trace  of  the  Federals  and  spent 
the  day  trying  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts.  On  the 
morning  of  June  29,  long  columns  of  dust,  rising  to  the 
south,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  showed  that 
McClellan  was  moving  with  all  his  forces  to  James 
River.  He  had  abandoned  his  base  on  the  Pamunkey 
and  had  ordered  transports  and  gunboats  to  the  James. 
Lee  organized  his  pursuit  at  once,  sending  Jackson 
against  McClellan's  rear.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill 
were  directed  against  McClellan's  flank,  by  a  hurried 
march  toward  Richmond  and  thence  on  shorter  roads 
eastward  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  You 
now  go  back  to — 

13:7  New  Cold  Harbor  crossroads,  where  you  turn 
to  the  right  and  go  to  Old  Cold  Harbor.  On 
your  way,  you  see  on  the  left — 

]  4*0  Information  Station,  Richmond  National  Bat- 
tlefield Park. 

14:0-15:2  Take  the  dirt  road,  left,  in  front  of  the 
Information  Station,  which  brings  you 
.back  to  the  main  highway  in  1.2  miles.  You  will  pass 
along  well  preserved  trenches  which  aided  the  Confed- 
erates in  checking  Grant's  "On  to  Richmond"  drive  on 
June  3,  1864,  and  wind  through  the  network  of  Fed- 
eral trenches  hastily  constructed  by  the  latter  after  this 
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Note: 

The  Richmond  Battle- 
field Parks  Corporation 
originally  acquired  by  gift 
or  purchase  lands  here,  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Malvern 
Hill,  Fort  Gilmer  and 
Fort  Harrison,  Drewry's 
Bluff,  and  at  Parker's  Bat- 
tery, for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  military 
park  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric remains  on  these  im- 
portant battlefields  and  to 
commemorate  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  men — North 
and  South — who  partici- 
pated in  a  cause  each 
believed  just.  Organized 
in  1924,  this  non-profit 
group  deeded  their  hold- 
ings to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  in 
1932.  In  July,  1944,  the 
State  transferred  title  to 
the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Park  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
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futile  engagement.  In  this  battle,  General  Grant  is 
believed  to  have  sustained  more  than  5,000  casualties 
in  fifteen  minutes.  This  sector,  where  the  trenches 
appear  in  the  woodland,  was  generally  open  farm  land 
in  wartime.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  bloodiest  bits 
of  ground  in  all  Virginia.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Rich- 
mond National  Battlefield  Park  and  is  open  to  inspec- 
tion. The  place  is  exceedingly  sombre.  Watch  for 
markers  along  drive  and  among  trenches.  These  will 
identify  the  trenches  and  interpret  the  battle. 
]5:2  Turn  left  and  you  are  back  on  the  Battlefield 
Route  (Va.  156) . 

15r3  Cold  Harbor  National  Cemetery — one  of  the 
five  national  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond— all  administered  by  the  War  Department.  On 
your  right  the  Garthwright  House,  used  as  a  Federal 
Hospital  in  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  1864. 

]5:7  Keep  right  and  continue  on  Va.  156  to  Seven 
Pines. 

]5:9  Take  the  right  turn.  (This  road  provided 
through  the  patriotism  of  the  supervisors  of 
Hanover  County,  from  the  additional  State  highway 
mileage  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1928.) 
This  carries  you  to  the  east  of  the  battleground  of 
June  27,  1862,  and  along  the  Federal  line  of  attack  in 
the  campaign  of  June  3-12,  1864. 
1  9:3  Grapevine  Bridge,  approximately  on  the  site  of 
the  bridge  of  the  same  name  across  which  Mc- 
Clellan  moved  part  of  his  army  on  the  night  of  June 
27,  1862,  when  he  began  his  withdrawal,  changing  his 
base  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the  James.  Jackson  fol- 
lowed. He  did  not  use  this  road,  however.  The  old 
road  is  no  longer  passable.  McClellan,  before  the 
battle,  had  eleven  bridges  across  the  Ghickahominy.  A 
little  engagement  known  as  Goldings  Farm  or  Peach 
Orchard  occurred  a  short  distance  to  your  right  after 
crossing  the  Grapevine  bridge.  There  is  a  State  High- 
way historical  marker  so  indicating. 
19:8  y°"^  ^bout  500  yards  off  the  road,  is 
the  Trent  House,  where  General  McClellan 
had  his  headquarters  during  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign until  he  began  the  withdrawal  to  James  River. 
22:3  Fair  Oaks.  Cross  the  railroad,  keep  left  on  Va. 

156.  You  pass  on  your  right  the  battlefield  of 
May  31,  1862,  previously  mentioned. 
23:3  Turn  left  on  U.  S.  60.  Seven  Pines  National 
Cemetery.  Follow  U.  S.  60  straight  ahead  for 
3.4  miles  and  take  Va.  156  again,  on  right. 
25:2  '■^^  beyond  the  modern  silos,  is  Sav- 
age's Station,  where  the  troops  of  Magruder 
and  Huger,  who  had  been  left  by  Lee  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  when  he  attacked  north  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy, came  upon  the  Federals'  rearguard  and 
wounded,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  29.  The  Union 
troops  continued  their  retreat  and  left  2,500  sick  and 
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wounded  under  the  trees  around  Savage's  Station.  In 
this  battle,  railroad  ordnance  was  used  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  war.  The  weapon  used  by  the  Con- 
federates was  a  long-range  cannon  on  a  flat  car. 

26*7  Leave  U.  S.  60  and  take  Va.  Route  156,  to 
right,  over  battlefield  of  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill. 

30' 1  Bad  grade  crossing,  Elko  Station,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway.  This  railroad  was  not  in 
existence  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 

30*4  White  Oak  Swamp.  Failing  to  overtake  the 
Federals  on  June  29,  General  Lee  hoped  to  en- 
velop them  at  a  little  place  called  Glendale,  two  miles 
and  a  half  beyond  this  swamp.  His  plan  was  that  Jack- 
son should  close  in  on  the  Federal  rear,  while  Huger 
came  down  a  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  swamp  to 
your  right.  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill  and  Magruder  were 
to  strike  the  enemy  farther  to  the  southward.  General 
Holmes,  coming  from  across  the  James,  was  to  strike 
in  front,  and  General  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry,  was  to 
sweep  across  country  to  your  left  and  cut  oflF  the  re- 
treat. If  the  plan  had  worked  out,  the  great  Union 
army  might  have  been  destroyed.  That  the  plan  did 
not  work  out  was  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  fact  that 
General  Jackson,  on  the  morning  of  June  30,  1862, 
reached  this  swamp  and  concluded  that  he  could  not 
cross  it  in  face  of  the  Federals  who  held  the  hills  on 
the  other  side.  Historians  ever  since  have  disputed 
whether  Jackson  should  have  made  the  attempt  or 
could  have  succeeded  if  he  had.  Go  straight  ahead. 

3  ]      Turn  to  the  right  into  what  formerly  was  called 
the  Long  Bridge  Road. 

32:8  ^it^  °f  Riddell's  Shop.  On  your  left,  about  half- 
a-mile  through  the  woods,  is  the  battlefield  of 
Frazier's  Farm,  or  Glendale,  where  Lee  hoped  to  com- 
plete the  defeat  of  McClellan  on  June  30.  Jackson 
and  Huger  did  not  come  up  as  expected.  Lee  conse- 
quently had  to  attack  with  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill 
— not  more  than  20,000  men — whereas  he  had  ex- 
pected to  employ  around  60,000.  The  Federals  Yiad 
40,000  at  hand  or  in  action.  Lee  gained  his  position, 
but  at  the  heavy  loss  of  4,300  men.  The  Federal  casu- 
alties, not  separately  reported,  probably  were  less.  This 
battle  was  more  elaborately  planned  than  any  other 
that  Lee  ever  fought  and  is  one  of  the  great  "might- 
have-beens"  of  United  States  history. 

Turn  left  on  the  Battlefield  Route  (156)  at  the 
point  where  several  roads  meet. 

33:2  The  thickest  of  the  fighting  in  the  battle  of 
Frazier's  Farm  was  about  on  the  line  of  the 
woods  to  your  right. 

33:5  Glendale  National  Cemetery,  where  Federal 
dead  from  Frazier's  Farm  and  Malvern  Hill 
are  interred. 
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33:6  '^^^        brick  church  is  on  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal Willis  Church  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
December  31,1 946.  The  original  building  served  as  a 
dressing-station  following  the  engagements  nearby. 
34:9  Methodist  parsonage  on  the  right  in  the  woods; 

it  is  riddled  with  bullets. 
35:1-35:3  Take  left  turn.  You  are  climbing  Mal- 
vern Hill,  and  on  your  right  is  the  field 
across  which  D.  H.  Hill  on  July  i  delivered  one  of  the 
bloodiest  attacks  of  the  war.  McClellan  knew  the 
strength  of  this  position  and  fortified  it.  Lee's  forces, 
pursuing  from  Frazier's  Farm,  were  crowded  into  the 
swamp  bottom  and  could  not  use  their  artillery.  It 
probably  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  that  the 
attack  was  delivered.  It  was  partially  successful,  but 
not  until  nightfall.  That  enabled  McClellan  once 
more  to  slip  away.  In  this  action  Lee  employed  about 
40,000  troops,  and  McClellan  had  some  60,000.  The 
Confederate  losses  were  5,695;  the  Federal  losses,  not 
separately  reported,  were  around  3,000. 
35:3  guns  that  played  havoc  with  Hill's  men 

were  in  the  road  leading  to  the  house  on  the 
right.  The  present  residence  is  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Crew  House,  which  was  the  landmark  of  the  battle. 
You  may  drive  in,  if  you  will,  to  your  right,  and  ob- 
serve the  great  strength  of  the  Federal  position  in  rear 
of  the  Crew  House.  The  property  on  either  side  of 
the  main  road  belongs  to  the  Richmond  National  Bat- 
tlefield Park. 

Malvern  Hill  concluded  the  Seven  Days'  Campaign, 
for  it  enabled  McClellan  to  retreat  to  Harrison's  Land- 
ing (near  Westover,  Charles  City  County),  where  he 
was  under  the  cover  of  his  gunboats.  Lee's  army  had 
relieved  the  siege  of  Richmond  and  had  driven  an 
army  a  third  larger  than  itself  entirely  from  the  of- 
fensive and  from  its  former  lines  of  communication. 
The  Federals  moved,  in  August,  by  water,  from  Har- 
rison's Landing  to  Northern  Virginia,  and  were  not 
as  close  to  Richmond  again,  in  any  strength,  until 
June,  1864.  Lee's  total  casualties  in  the  campaign 
were  20,141,  the  Federals',  15,849.  Included  were 
10,000  Federal  prisoners,  fifty-two  guns  and  35,000 
small  arms.  Lee  lost  scarcely  any  prisoners  and  no 
guns.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  largely 
rearmed  with  rifles  captured  during  this  campaign.  If 
you  drive  to  the  Crew  House,  make  due  allowances 
for  speedometer  readings  because  such  drive-in  mile- 
age is  not  included  in  this  log. 

35:5  Turn  to  the  right  down  hill.  The  road  straight 
ahead  leads  into  the  Old  Malvern  Hill  estate, 

from  which  the  battlefield  took  its  name. 

35:9  R^^r  of  Malvern  Hill.  The  farm  road  leads 
into  the  old  "wheat  field,"  scene  of  much 

bloody  fighting. 

36:5  Turn  to  the  righi  into  Va.  Route  5 — the  New 
Market  Road. 
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38*6  K.^^P  right,  on  Route  5;  Curies  Neck  lies  to  the 
left. 

39:4  Market  Hill  on  the  right  of  the  road.  It 

was  on  this  hill  and  similar  ones  to  the  north 

and  south  that  the  Confederates  kept  their  advanced 

posts  from  1862  to  the  autumn  of  1864. 

41  r2  stuccoed  residence  on  the  right  is  in  the 

center  of  a  small  and  well-preserved  fort^  which 

has  no  particular  historical  importance. 

42:2  Varina  Grove. 

43:5  Turn  left  off  Route  5  into  Route  156 — the 
^  Battlefield  Park  Route — made  possible  through 
the  patriotic  tender  to  the  Richmond  Battlefield  Parks 
Corporation  by  the  Henrico  County  supervisors  of  a 
part  of  the  additional  highway  mileage  authorized  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1928.  The  State  Highway 
Commission,  in  the  improvement  of  this  and  other 
roads  of  the  park  area,  co-operated  most  cordially 
with  the  Richmond  Battlefield  Parks  Corporation. 

You  now  motor  close  to  the  outer  line  of  the  Rich- 
mond defenses,  which  were  of  great  size  and  strength 
in  this  vicinity  because  of  the  proximity  of  James 
River.  The  Federal  navy  controlled  the  water  line 
of  the  James  as  far  as  Chaflfin's  Bluff,  which  lies  nearly 
south  of  this  road,  and  the  Confederates  had  to  design 
their  fortifications  to  resist  attack  both  on  land  and 
on  the  river  side.  Had  ChafRn's  Bluff  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  James  and  Drewry's  Bluff  on  the  south 
bank  been  captured  by  the  Federals,  only  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river  and  a  few  submarine  mines  (the  first 
of  their  kind)  would  have  stood  between  the  Federal 
navy  and  the  occupation  of  Richmond. 
44: 1  -44:3  circling  Fort  Gilmer,  a  part 

of  the  works  attacked  by  the  Union  army 
on  September  29,  1864.  (See45:9.) 
44:5  Crossing  of  Mill  Road.  Beyond  the  road,  on 
your  left,  is  Fort  Gregg,  one  of  the  minor  forts 
on  the  Confederate  outer  line. 

45:2  ^^^^  Johnson,  on  the  right,  another  of  the 

minor  forts  of  the  same  line. 
45:7  The  trenches  on  your  left  were  first  Confeder- 
ate and  then  Federal.  This  is  part  of  the  main 
line  running  from  Fort  Harrison  to  Fort  Lee. 
45:9  Drive  into  the  parking  area  near  the  old  can- 
non and  visit  the  Museum  and  Headquarters, 
Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park,  in  the  log  cabin 
nearby.  A  foot  trail  leads  through  the  fort  proper. 
Fort  Harrison  was  one  of  the  key  positions  in  the  de- 
fensive system  around  Chaffin's  Bluff.  On  September 
29,  1864,  the  Federals,  advancing  from  the  east,  de- 
livered a  surprise  attack  on  the  fort  in  great  strength. 
There  were  at  that  time  only  a  few  more  than  forty 
Confederate  artillerists  in  the  fort,  and  most  of  these 
were  killed  or  captured.  From  Fort  Harrison,  the  Fed- 
erals turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  along  the  de- 
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fenses,  but  their  advance  was  soon  halted  by  the 
traverses,  placed  at  intervals  perpendicular  to  the 
main  earthworks  to  prevent  such  movements.  The 
Federals  thereupon  organized  an  attack  on  Fort  Gil- 
mer and  the  adjacent  sector  of  the  line.  With  Negro 
soldiers  in  the  van,  the  Federals  passed  repeatedly  for- 
ward, but  were  promptly  driven  back  and  left  their 
dead  in  front  of  the  fort.  Attacks  against  Fort  Maury, 
south  of  Fort  Harrison,  were  repulsed  by  artillery  fire. 
During  the  day,  General  Lee  transferred  troops  from 
the  south  side  of  James  River,  and  these  men  that 
night,  though  they  had  no  entrenching  tools,  threw  up 
a  line  in  rear  of  Fort  Harrison.  This  line  they  occu- 
pied on  the  30th,  and  used  in  an  effort  to  drive  the 
Federals  from  Fort  Harrison.  Unsuccessful  in  this, 
they  left  the  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces, 
which  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This 
engagement  was  not  of  great  military  importance  and 
the  surrounding  fortifications  were  subjected  to  far 
less  bombardment  than  certain  other  parts  of  the  line. 
They  have,  however,  been  better  preserved  than  al- 
most any  part  of  the  Richmond  defenses  and  more 
fully  exhibit  the  great  labor  that  went  into  the  prep- 
aration of  the  earthworks.  The  quadrangle  of  Fort 
Harrison  can  readily  be  traced.  The  very  large  mound, 
stretching  nearly  across  the  fort,  was  not  used  for  gun- 
emplacements,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  fort  ramparts.  It 
was  employed  to  cover  the  magazine  and  the  "bomb- 
proofs,"  as  the  dug-outs  of  that  day  were  called. 

45:9-47:2  Between  Fort  Harrison  and  the  Osborne 
Turnpike,  the  breastworks  will  appear 
again  on  your  right.  You  follow  these  for  more  than 
a  mile.  You  are  driving  along  the  Federal  side  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "White  Battery."  The  Federal 
positions  all  lie  to  the  left.  At  Fort  Hoke  you  will  see 
several  gun  embrasures  rebuilt  with  materials  similar 
to  those  used  in  wartime,  though  not  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  these  exact  positions. 

47:2  Osborne  Turnpike;  Richmond  is  seven  miles 
to  the  right.   You  soon  pass  to  the  north  of 
Chaffin's  Bluff,  beyond  which  lies  the  James  River. 

52:9  Intersection  of  Routes  5  and  146;  keep  right. 

53:7  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  underpass,  and  Rich- 
mond City  limits. 

54:2  Turn  left  on  Williamsburg  Avenue,  go  one 
short  block  and  turn  right  on  Fulton  Street. 
Continue  on  this  street  to  Broad  Street. 

55:4  Broad  Street;  Chimborazo  Park,  left,  site  of  a 
large  Confederate  hospital. 

56:0        John's  Church — between  24th  and  25th, 
East  Broad  Street. 

57:0  Capitol  Square. 
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Scene  of  decisive  military  operations  which  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  south  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  and  led  to  the  surrender  of  Lee 


Petersburg  National  Military  Park  com- 
memorates the  valor  and  devotion  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  fought  to  a  decision 
around  Petersburg  during  the  Civil  War. 
Both  sides  fought  hard.  There  were  mass 
attacks,  heavy  artillery  duels,  and  ceaseless 
raids  on  the  supply  lines.  Both  sides  en- 
dured much.  There  were  times  when  food 
was  poor  and  scarce,  when  medical  atten- 
tion was  lacking,  and  disease  took  its 
terrible  toll.  When  Petersburg  was  finally 
rendered  defenseless,  so  also  was  Rich- 
mond, and  within  a  week  after  the  fall  of 
Petersburg  the  Civil  War  was  virtually 
ended. 

Dominating  the  approaches  to  Rich- 
mond through  control  of  the  railroads  con- 
necting the  Confederate  capital  with  the 
south,  Petersburg  in  1864  became  the  final 
citadel  of  the  Confederacy.  Here  for  nearly 
10  months  the  strongest  armies  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  commanded  by 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  respectively, 
engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle.  In 
April  1865  when  Lee  at  last  lost  Petersburg, 


the  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy  was 
close  at  hand.  The  territory  covered  by 
the  military  operations  of  1864-65  around 
Petersburg  is  about  170  square  miles  in 
extent,  constituting  by  far  the  largest 
single  battlefield  area  in  America.  It  is  an 
attractive  country,  whose  colorful  history 
stretches  back  through  Colonial  days  to 
the  earliest  period  of  English  settlement  in 
Virginia. 

Operations  Around  Petersburg, 
1864-65 

Virginia  had  already  been  subjected  to 
three  stern  years  of  warfare,  when  General 
Grant  took  command  of  the  Union  Armies 
in  1864.  Planning  to  destroy  the  Con- 
federate forces  under  General  Lee  and  to 
capture  Richmond,  Grant  marched  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  Rapidan 
River  on  May  4,  1864.  In  the  Battles  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  Court 
House,  Lee  held  his  ground.  Nevertheless, 
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Grant  continued  moving  southward  to- 
ward Richmond.  Again  repulsed  at  Cold 
Harbor,  he  decided  to  operate  against 
Richmond  from  the  south  through  Peters- 
burg. A  corps  of  Butler's  Army  of  the 
James  from  Bermuda  Hundred  attacked 
Petersburg  on  June  15,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  crossing  the  James  River  on 
June  14-17,  joined  in  the  attack.  In  3 
days  of  fighting  the  Federals  captured  the 
eastern  defenses,  but  General  Beauregard, 
with  a  small  Confederate  force,  retained 
the  town.  Lee's  army  then  arrived,  occu- 
pied a  shorter  line  nearer  the  town,  and 
repulsed  the  last  assaults. 

Grant  now  began  siege  operations  on  the 
eastern  front,  while  persistently  pushing 
his  left  flank  southwestward  to  envelop 
Petersburg  and  cut  the  railroads  leading 
south.  His  first  advance  on  June  21-22  was 
driven  back  and  for  some  time  no  further 
extension  was  attempted.  On  July  30  was 
fought  the  Battle  of  the  Crater,  which  re- 
sulted in  another  Federal  repulse.  Strik- 
ing westward  again,  after  severe  fighting 
on  August  18-21  around  Globe  Tavern, 
the  Federals  succeeded  in  cutting  the  Wel- 
don  Railroad  (Atlantic  Coast  Line).  While 
destroying  the  track  farther  south  at 
Reams  Station  a  few  days  later,  a  Federal 
corps  was  interrupted  and  driven  away  by 


a  sudden  Confederate  attack,  and,  in  a 
brilliant  raid  behind  the  Federal  lines  on 
September  15,  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry 
captured  Grant's  herd  of  2,500  beef  cattle. 

Grant's  extension  of  his  right  flank 
across  the  James  River  near  the  end  of  the 
month  and  his  capture  of  Fort  Harrison, 
8  miles  south  of  Richmond,  compelled 
Lee  also  to  move  much  of  his  army  north 
of  the  James  and  to  keep  it  there.  Thus 
weakened  southwest  of  Petersburg,  the 
Confederates  lost  further  territory,  Sep- 
tember 29-30,  when  Grant's  left  flank 
pushed  forward  to  Peebles'  Farm,  within  2 
miles  of  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  (now 
United  States  Highway  No.  1).  Late  in 
October,  a  Federal  attempt  to  cut  this 
highway  by  advancing  across  Hatcher's 
Run  was  decisively  repulsed,  and  there- 
after field  operations  virtually  ceased  for 
the  period  of  the  winter. 

Foreseeing  that  when  spring  came,  his 
attenuated  line,  now  35  miles  long,  would 
be  broken  by  superior  numbers,  Lee  as- 
saulted Fort  Stedman  on  March  25,  1865, 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  penetrate  Grant's 
right  and  cut  his  supply  railroad  to  City 
Point.  The  attack  failed  and  Grant 
countered  by  sending  Sheridan  with  heavy 
cavalry  and  infantry  forces  to  Dinwiddle 
Court  House  to  destroy  the  Southside 


The  Battle  of  the  Crater.    From  the  painting  by  John  A.  Elder. 
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Railroad  (Norfolk  and  Western).  At  first 
forced  back,  Sheridan  received  reinforce- 
ments, and  on  April  1  routed  the  Con- 
federates at  Five  Forks.  The  Federal 
victory  at  Five  Forks  rendered  the  railroad 
indefensible  and  caused  Lee  to  evacuate 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  and  to  begin  an 
immediate  westward  retreat.  Grant  pur- 
sued and  overtook  the  Confederates  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  and  in  that 
small  hamlet  Lee  surrendered  on  April  9. 
The  long  Civil  War  soon  was  ended,  and 
there  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Battle  of  the  Crater 

Starting  June  25,  1864,  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  composed  mainly  of  coal  miners 
dug  a  tunnel  which  enabled  them  to  place 
a  4-ton  powder  charge  under  one  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  in  the  Petersburg 
line.  Shortly  before  5  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  30,  the  mine  was  set  off. 
The  explosion  was  terrific.  It  tore  a  huge 
crater  in  the  ground  and  hurled  men  and 
cannons   high   in  the   air.    Nearly  300 


Confederate  soldiers  were  killed.  The 
Federals  had  expected  to  charge  through 
the  breach  thus  made,  but  because  of  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  coordination  the  move- 
ment failed.  They  did  succeed  in  occupy- 
ing the  crater  and  in  taking  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  Confederate  line,  but  after 
fierce  fighting,  which  lasted  all  morning, 
they  were  finally  driven  back.  Union 
casualties,  approximately  4,000  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  were  nearly  three 
times  the  Confederate  losses. 

Evidence  of  the  tunnel,  the  ventilating 
shaft,  and  the  great  mme  crater  may  still 
be  seen. 

The  Park 

Petersburg  National  Military  Park, 
established  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  3,  1926,  has  1,502.86  acres  of  Federal 
lands.  Park  drives,  supplemented  in  places 
by  other  public  roads,  give  access  to 
extensive  sections  of  the  entrenchments. 
Bridle  trails  are  available  for  riding,  and 
pleasant  scenery  and  many  spots  of  historic 
interest  invite  hiking. 


Earthworks  at  Fort  Stedman. 


Poplar  Grove  National  Cemetery 

Three  miles  south  of  Petersburg  on 
State  Route  No.  675  is  Poplar  Grove 
National  Cemetery,  which  contains  the 
graves  of  about  6,000  Federal  soldiers. 

How  To  Reach  the  Park 

The  park  is  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Petersburg  and  may  be  entered  at  several 
points.  Visitors  should  go  first  to  the 
Crater,  located  on  United  States  Highways 
Nos.  460  and  301A  southeast  of  Peters- 
burg, where  information  may  be  obtained 
at  the  park  museum. 

Service  to  the  Public 

The  park  museum,  located  at  the  Crater, 
contains  objects  and  exhibits  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  area.  Field  exhibits, 
markers,  and  monuments  adjacent  to  the 
park  drives  also  help  to  interpret  its 
history. 

A  56-page  handbook  on  the  Petersburg 
Battlefields  may  be  obtained  at  the  park 
or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  35  cents. 

Starting  at  the  Crater,  visitors  may  take 
a  6-mile  self-guided  automobile  tour  of  the 


park  by  following  directions  on  the  map 
on  the  back  of  this  folder. 

Organizations  and  groups  are  given 
special  service  if  arrangements  are  made  in 
advance  with  the  superintendent. 

Administration 

Petersburg  National  Military  Park  is 
a  part  of  the  National  Park  System  owned 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
administered  for  them  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent,  Petersburg 
National  Military  Park,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Related  Areas 

The  National  Park  Service  is  responsible 
for  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of 
many  other  important  sites  related  to 
events  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Among 
them  are  the  following  areas  in  Virginia: 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park, 
Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County 
National  Military  Park,  Richmond  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Park,  and  Appomattox 
Court  House  National  Historical  Monu- 
ment. 
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JAMESTOWN 

Birthplace  of  the  Nation 
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Cooperating  with  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 


At  Jamestown,  site  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America  {1607},  first  representative  legis- 
lative assembly  in  the  New  World  { 1619),  and  Virginia  Capital  {1607-99},  many  of  our  most  cherished 
traditions  of  freedom  were  horn. 


The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  English  was  proof  of  their  de- 
termination to  establish  themselves  in  the 
New  World.  The  defeat  of  Spanish  sea 
power  by  the  English  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  paved  the  way  for 
English  colonization  of  America.  Enter- 
prising Britons  had  already  established 
their  influence  in  India,  the  Near  East, 
and  Russia.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish 
an  enduring  settlement  along  the  Carolina 
coast  at  Roanoke  Island — a  movement 
now  commemorated  by  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site,  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  It  remained  for  the 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  under  its 
charter  of  April  lo,  i6o6,  to  found  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
America. 

Jamestown  is  the  site  of  this  settlement. 
The  first  settlers  landed  in  May  1607,  built 
houses  and  a  fort,  planted  crops,  and  be- 
gan the  struggle  for  the  conquest  of  the 
continent.  They  brought  with  them  their 
Church  and  respect  for  God.  They  estab- 
lished homes,  maintained  trial  by  jury  and 
their  rights  as  free  men,  and  soon  they 
were   developing   representative  govern- 


ment, intent  upon  the  realization  of  Ral- 
eigh's dream  of  a  great  English  nation 
beyond  the  seas. 

17th-century  Jamestown 

The  story  of  Jamestown  began  on  May 
13,  1607,  when  the  first  Virginia  colonists, 
after  several  months  of  voyaging  out  of 
England  and  a  brief  stay  on  Cape  Henry, 
sailed  up  the  James  River  and  selected 
Jamestown  Island,  then  a  peninsula,  as  a 
place  for  settlement.  They  disembarked 
from  their  three  small  ships,  the  Susan 
Constant,  the  Godspeed,  and  the  Discov- 
ery, on  the  following  day.  Virginia  was 
a  pleasant  land,  but  its  ways  were  strange 
to  Englishmen,  and  the  first  years  at  James- 
town were  trying  ones — a  continual  strug- 
gle against  sickness,  hunger,  and  inexperi- 
ence, in  addition  to  the  disadvantages  of 
its  unhealthful  location. 

Within  a  few  months  Capt.  John  Smith 
became  the  dominant  personality  at  James- 
town. His  vigorous  leadership  did  much 
to  keep  the  colony  together  during  its  first 
2/2  years.  His  departure  for  England  in 
October  1 609,  seemingly  under  duress  and 
after  he  had  been  disabled  by  an  explo- 


sion  of  gunpowder,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  terrible  "Starving  Time,"  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  colonists  died.  Discour- 
agement was  so  great  that  the  survivors 
planned  to  desert  the  colony.  It  was  only 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  newly  appointed 
governor.  Lord  Delaware,  with  fresh  men 
and  supplies,  that  actually  prevented  the 
abandonment  of  Virginia. 

Gradually,  Jamestown  took  on  a  look 
of  permanence,  and  plantations  spread  up 
and  down  the  rivers.  By  1614,  the  settle- 
ment could  boast  of  streets  and  houses  and 
could  well  be  called  a  town. 

The  efficient,  yet  necessarily  stern,  gov- 
ernment of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  did  much  to 
stabilize  the  Colony,  particularly  through 
his  assignment  of  private  holdings  and  his 
rigid  enforcement  of  a  stringent  discipli- 
nary code  of  laws.  About  1610— 1 1,  experi- 
mentation in  tobacco  culture,  ably  ad- 
vanced by  John  Rolfe,  proved  successful. 
This  established  the  economic  basis  on 
which  the  colony  became  prosperous. 


In  1 6 14,  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 
the  Indian  Chieftain  Powhatan,  married 
John  Rolfe,  bringing  8  years  of  peace  with 
the  Indians.  Two  years  later,  in  1616,  she 
went  to  England  and  was  presented  to 
the  Court  of  James  I  as  Lady  Rebecca. 
She  died  in  England  in  161 7,  leaving  a 
son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  later  came  to 
Virginia  and  left  many  descendants. 

The  year  1619  was  truly  a  momentous 
one  for  the  colony.  Maids  arrived  from 
England  to  become  wives  of  the  settlers 
and  to  join  with  those  of  their  sex  already 
in  Virginia.  In  this  year,  too,  the  first 
Negroes  were  brought  to  the  colony. 
More  significant  still  was  the  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  convened 
in  the  church  at  Jamestown  in  what  was 
the  first  representative  legislative  assembly 
in  the  New  World. 

In  the  year  1622,  there  was  a  sudden 
uprising  of  the  Indians  which  resulted  in 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Jamestown,  warned  through  the  friendly 
Indian,   Chanco,  escaped  the  massacre. 


Statue  of  Captain  John  Smith, 


though  for  a  time  the  whole  Hfe  of  the 
colony  was  threatened.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  these  events,  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  which  had  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  settlement  since  its  founding,  was  dis- 
solved, and  Virginia  became  a  royal  colony 
in  1624. 

The  Virginians,  though  as  yet  loyal  to 
the  British  sovereign,  were  increasingly 
conscious  of  their  strength  and  jealous  of 
their  rights.  Under  the  administration  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  popular  feeling 
against  personal  government  mounted  for 
a  time  to  the  pitch  of  open  rebellion  as  a 
result  of  his  high-handed  acts,  and  of 
Indian  depredations  on  the  frontier.  In 
1676,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  younger, 
emerged  as  the  popular  leader  in  a  revolt 
which  brought  hostilities  to  Jamestown  and 
momentarily  drove  Berkeley  from  power. 
Bacon's  men  burned  the  town,  believing  it 
to  be  the  "stronghold  of  oppression." 

Bacon  soon  died,  and  the  rebellion 
collapsed,  leaving,  however,  an  undying 
spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  Berkeley 


was  replaced,  and  Jamestown  was  par- 
tially rebuilt;  but  the  town  had  suffered  a 
blow  from  which  it  never  quite  recovered. 
The  burning  of  the  statehouse  in  1698 
brought  the  end.  The  seat  of  government 
was  moved  to  Williamsburg  in  1699,  and, 
before  many  years  had  passed,  Jamestown 
was  practically  abandoned.  The  town 
ceased  to  exist  about  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  At  about  this 
time,  too,  the  isthmus  connecting  James- 
town to  the  mainland  was  washed  out, 
making  it  a  true  island. 

The  Jamestown  Archeological  Project 

With  the  exception  of  the  Old  Church 
Tower,  there  are  today  no  remains  above 
ground  at  Jamestown  that  date  from  the 
17th  century.  Underground,  however, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  information  regard- 
ing the  life  of  that  period.  To  con- 
duct the  work  of  archeological  investiga- 
tion the  Jamestown  Archeological  Project 
was  set  up  by  the  National  Park  Ser\'ice 


Seventeenth  century  house  foundation. 


Typical  objects  recovered  from  Jamestown  excavations. 


in  The  work  of  the  project  is  not 

continuous,  but  when  actually  in  progress 
the  excavations  are  open  for  visitors  to  see. 

Hhe  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities 

In  1893,  the  Association  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Virginia  Antiquities  acquired 
title  to  22/2  acres  of  land  on  Jamesto^A;n 
Island.    This  area  was  slightly  reduced  m 
1907  when  the  association  donated  to  the 
United  States  the  tract  on  which  the  Ter- 
centenary  Monument   was   built.  The 
association's  holdings  now  consists  of  about 
21   acres  and  include  the  Old  Church 
Tower.    In  1940,  the  association  area  at 
Jamestown  was  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  Jamestown  National 
Historic  Site. 

The  association,  often  referred  to  as  the 
APVA,  was  chartered  in  1889.  The  ob- 
jectives for  which  the  organization  was 
formed,  and  for  which  it  continues  to 
function,  are  "to  restore  and  preserve  the 
ancient  historic  buildings  and  the  tombs 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  acquire, 


by  purchase  or  gift,  the  sites  of  such 
buildings  and  tombs  with  a  view  to  their 
perpetual  preservation." 

Points  of  Interest  at  Jamestown 

The  principal  area  of  the  town  of 
Tamestown,  which  grew  out  of  the  settle- 
ment in  1607,  was  along  the  James  River 
on  both  sides  of,  and  including,  the  pres- 
ent highway  and  parking  area.  It  was 
approximately  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long 
and  extended  from  the  river  back  to  the 
salty  marsh,  called  Pitch  and  Tar  Swamp. 
At  first  there  was  only  the  fort.  Then,  as 
the  town  grew,  there  were  houses,  a  church, 
a  market  place,  shops,  storehouses,  state- 
houses,  and  other  public  buildings  along 
regularly  laid  out  streets  and  ways.  Ihis 
was  the  capital  of  Virginia  until  1699. 

The  first  landing  site,  which  the  col- 
onists reached  on  May  13,  1607,  and 
where,  the  next  day,  they  landed  supplies, 
has  been  fixed  by  tradition  as  a  point  now 
in  the  river  approximately  125  feet  from 
the  present  seawall,  almost  directly  out 
from  the  Old  Church  Tower.    The  first 


fort,  triangular  in  shape,  by  tradition  was 
located  in  front  of  the  tower  and  likewise 
on  land  that  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
James  River. 

The  ivy-covered  Old  Church  Tower, 
within  the  APVA  Grounds,  is  the  only 
standing  ruin  of  the  17th  century  town 
of  Jamestown.    It  is  believed  to  have  been 
constructed  as  a  part  of  the  first  brick 
church,  begun  in    1639.    The  walls  of 
handmade  brick,  3  feet  thick,  laid  in  Eng- 
lish bond,  have  been  standing  for  more 
than  300  years.    The  Memorial  Church, 
adjoining  the  tower,  was  erected  in  1907 
by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  over 
the  foundations  of  this  early  brick  church. 
Within  the  building  are  burials,  merno- 
rials,  and  the  foundations  of  an  earlier 
church  said  to  have  housed  the  first  repre- 
sentative legislative  assembly  in  America 
which  convened  on  July  30,  161 9.    In  the 
Churchyard  countless  dead  are  buried  and 
the  few  remaining  gravestones  are  witness 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  spot.    These  carry 
the  names  of  Berkeley,  Blair,  Harrison, 
Ludwell,  Beverely,  Lee,  and  others. 

Northwest  of  the  church  area,  still  with- 
in the  APVA  Grounds,  is  a  group  of  exca- 
vated foundations  of  buildings  of  impor- 
tance in  the  later  years  of  the  town  of 
Jamestown.  These  include  the  Last  State- 
house,  the  Last  Country  House,  and  three 
houses  of  Philip  Ludwell.  The  Lone  Cy- 
press Tree  standing  in  the  water  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore  can  be  seen 
from  these  foundations.  This  tree  once 
stood  on  the  island  and  is  visible  evidence 
of  the  erosion  that  has  taken  at  least  25 
acres  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  town- 
site.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  An- 
tiquities, the  United  States,  in  1 900-1 901, 
built  a  concrete  seawall  to  check  further 
damage.  Col.  Samuel  H.  Yonge,  author 
of  The  Site  of  Old  "James  Towne,"  was 
the  engineer  in  charge.  This  seawall  and 
the  riprap  extension  later  provided  by  the 
National  Park  Service  now  protect  the 
island  from  further  erosion. 

From  the  National  Park  Service  Exhibit 
Rooms,  adjacent  to  the  parking  area,  it 
is  possible  to  walk  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  townsite  following  the  courses  of 
"Back-Streete,"  "the  high  way  close  to  the 
river,"  and  others  of  the  original  streets. 


The  walk  traverses  the  area  of  "New 
Towne"  where  Jamestown  expanded 
about  1620.  In  "New  Tovme"  lived  many 
of  the  principal  figures  of  early  Virginia. 
The  Country  House,  the  foundations  of 
which  have  been  located,  was  used  by  the 
governor  as  his  residence.  In  it  lived 
Governors  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  and  Sir  Francis  Wyatt.  In  this 
section  were  the  residences  of  Richard 
Kemp,  builder  of  the  first  recorded  brick 
house  in  Virginia;  Dr.  John  Pott  and 
William  Pierce,  leaders  in  "the  thrusting 
out"  of  Gov.  John  Harvey  in  1635; 
and  William  Sherwood,  an  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  colony.  Here  have  been  ex- 
cavated the  foundations  of  the  house  of 
Henry  Hartwell,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Near  the  river  the  foundations  of  the 
First  Brick  Statehouse  of  Virginia  have 
been  discovered.  Here,  during  the  early 
governorship  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  were 
discussed  the  measures  needful  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  growing  colony.  Here,  too, 
the  colony  submitted  to  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  in  1652, 
and  Richard  Bennett,  chosen  by  the  As- 
sembly, succeeded  Berkeley  as  governor. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  parking 
area  is  the  Tercentenary  Monument  erect- 
ed by  the  United  States  in  1907  to  com- 
memorate the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement.  Built  of  New  Hampshire  gran- 
ite, it  rises  103  feet  above  its  base.  Other 
monuments  and  memorials,  all  of  which 
are  within  the  APVA  Grounds,  include 
the  Captain  John  Smith  Statue  designed 
by  William  Couper;  the  Pocahontas  Mon- 
ument, by  William  Ordway  Partridge;  the 
House  of  Burgesses  Monument,  listing  the 
members  of  the  first  representative  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  New  World;  and  the  Me- 
morial to  the  Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  who 
in  June  1607,  on  the  third  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  administered  at  Jamestown  the 
first  Holy  Communion  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  ruined  walls  of  the  J aquelin- Ambler 
House  stand  as  testimony  of  the  late  co- 
lonial period  when  Jamestown  Island 
ceased  to  be  the  location  of  a  town  and 
became  the  estate  of  two  families — Ambler 
and  Travis.  A  reminder  of  a  later  period 
is  the  Confederate  Fort,  near  the  Old 


Church  Tower,  built  in  1861.  This  is  one 
of  several  such  fortifications  on  the  island. 

In  the  NPS  Exhibit  Rooms,  there  are 
illustrated  panels  giving  the  history  of 
Jamestown  in  abbreviated  form  and  dis- 
plays of  objects  which  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ground  and  which  were  used  by 
early  Jamestown  residents.  In  the  APVA 
Relic  House  (a  combined  exhibit  room, 
souvenir  shop,  and  resthouse),  displays 
include  objects  which  were  recovered  in 
excavations  at  the  church,  in  the  church- 
yard, and  around  the  last  Statehouse 
group,  as  well  as  the  Pocahontas  earrings. 

How  to  Reach  Jamestown 

Jamestown  Island  is  easily  accessible 
from  Williamsburg  over  State  Route  31 
and  from  Richmond  by  State  Route  5. 
The  approach  from  the  south  is  over  State 
Routes  10  and  31  to  the  ferry  across  the 
James  at  Scotland.  The  ferry  docks  at 
the  island.  Sightseeing  tour  buses  operate 
from  Williamsburg,  the  nearest  rail  and 
bus  terminal. 

The  Colonial  Parkway,  now  connecting 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  to  Jamestown  by  1957. 

Service  to  the  Fuhlic 

The  townsite  of  Jamestown  is  open 
daily,  including  Sunday.  One  admission 
charge  of  35  cents,  including  Federal  tax, 
gives  access  to  the  National  Park  Service 
area  and  the  grounds  of  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiqui- 
ties, both  of  which  are  approached  from 
the  central  parking  area.  All  school  stu- 
dents 18  years  of  age  and  under,  when 
in  groups,  and  all  children  under  12  are 
admitted  without  charge  when  accompa- 
nied by  adults  assuming  responsibility  for 
their  orderly  conduct.  Organizations  and 
groups  are  given  special  service  if  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  advance. 

Information  is  available  in  the  NPS 
Exhibit  Rooms  and  at  the  APVA  Gate 
House  where  tickets  are  on  sale. 

No  eating  or  lodging  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  Jamestown. 
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Tercentenary  Monument  at  Jamestown. 


Administration 

Jamestown  Island,  except  Jamestown 
National  Historic  Site,  is  in  Colonial  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  park  also 
includes  Yorktown  Battlefield,  Colonial 
Parkway,  and  Cape  Henry  Memorial.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  administered  for  them  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Jamestown  National 
Historic  Site  is  administered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities.  A  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  association  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  been  in  effect  since 
1940  providing  for  a  unified  program  of 
development  for  the  whole  Jamestown 
Island  area. 

The  island,  made  up  of  marsh  and  dry 
land  almost  evenly  divided,  includes 
1,559.5  acres. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  the  National  Park 
Service  area  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  Colonial  National  Histor- 
ical Park,  Box  548,  Yorktown,  Va.  Those 
relating  to  the  Association  for  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  association,  Jamestown,  Va. 
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COLONIAL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

YORKTOWN  BATTLEFIELD 

Scene  of  the  American  victory  over  Corntvallis,  1781 
Culmination  of  the  American  Revolution 


Redoubt  No.  9. 


Colonial  National  Historical  Park  includes 
Jamestown.  Cape  Henry  Memorial,  York- 
town,  and  Colonial  Parkway,  which  now 
connects  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  but 
eventually  will  be  extended  to  Jamestown. 

The  first  landing  of  the  Virginia  colonists 
and  the  century  of  colonial  beginnings 
are  illustrated  by  Cape  Henry  and  James- 
town. The  end  of  the  colonial  period  and 
the  beginning  of  independent  national  life 
are  associated  with  Yorktown.  The  full 
development  of  colonial  civilization,  com- 
ing between  Jamestown  and  Yorktown,  is 
represented  by  Williamsburg,  which  has 
been  restored  by  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Inc.,  and  is  directed  by  them. 

At  Yorktown,  October  19,  1781,  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  Army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  the  allied  French  and 
American  forces  under  General  Washing- 
ton marked  the  virtual  close  of  the  Ameri- 


can Revolution.  While  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  was  not  signed  until  2  years  later, 
the  victory  at  Yorktown  was  the  decisive 
event  in  the  struggle  to  make  the  United 
States  an  independent  nation. 

The  Colonial  Town  of  York 

Yorktown  was  established  by  the  Act  of 
Ports  of  1 69 1,  which  looked  to  the  found- 
ing of  port  towns  in  Virginia.  During  the 
earlier  1 700's  the  town  grew  and  prospered 
because  of  the  rich  tobacco  trade  which 
passed  through  its  harbor  and  warehouses. 
Its  prosperity  reached  its  peak  about  1 750, 
when  there  was  a  population  of  about 
2,500,  including  a  number  of  wealthy 
merchant  families  with  fine  homes.  With 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  colonial  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  trade  the  importance  of  the 
town  and  port  of  York  dwindled. 
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The  Siege  of  1781 

In  1 781,  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence reached  its  seventh  year.  The  British 
had  practically  abandoned  efforts  to  re- 
conquer the  Northern  States,  but  still  had 
hopes  of  regaining  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country.  Cornwaliis,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  marched  into  Virginia  from  North 
Carolina  at  the  head  of  a  British  Army.  He 
believed  that  if  Virginia  could  be  subdued 
the  States  to  the  south  of  it  would  readily 
return  to  the  British  allegiance. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  a  small 
American  force,  was  operating  in  Virginia, 
but  was  unable  to  meet  Cornwaliis  in  open 
battle.  The  British  Army  marched  up  and 
down  the  State  almost  at  will,  but  failed 
to  break  the  resistance  of  the  people.  In 
July,  in  response  to  orders  from  his  superior 
officer  in  New  York,  Cornwaliis  moved 
down  the  James  River  to  Portsmouth,  in 
preparation  for  sending  part  of  his  army 
to  New  York,  which  Washington  was 
threatening.  Countermanding  orders  soon 
reached  him,  however,  directing  him  to  for- 


tify a  naval  base  in  the  lower  Chesapeake. 

Cornwaliis,  on  the  advice  of  his  engi- 
neers, chose  Yorktown  for  the  base  and 
transferred  his  whole  army  there  early  in 
August.  He  began  fortifying  the  town  and 
Gloucester  Point  opposite.  Meanwhile,  a 
large  French  fleet,  under  the  Comte  de 
Grasse,  was  moving  up  from  the  West 
Indies  for  combined  operations  with  the 
allied  French  and  American  Armies.  Wash- 
ington directed  De  Grasse  to  blockade  the 
mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  cut  off  Corn- 
waliis from  help  by  sea.  He  set  in  motion 
his  own  forces,  including  part  of  the  main 
American  Army  which  had  been  operating 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  French  Army 
under  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  toward 
Virginia,  to  attack  Cornwaliis  by  land. 

While  De  Grasse  maintained  a  strict 
blockade  by  sea,  the  combined  armies, 
numbering  over  16,000  men,  gathered  at 
Williamsburg  during  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  28th  they  marched  down 
the  Peninsula  and  laid  siege  to  Yorktown, 
with  its  British  garrison  of  7,500.  Corn- 
waliis almost  immediately  abandoned  his 


outer  line  and  retired  within  the  town. 
On  the  night  of  October  6,  the  allied 
armies  opened  intrenchments  and  a  few 
days  later,  with  their  batteries  in  position, 
they  began  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the 
British  position.  Their  fire  soon  subdued 
that  of  Cornwaliis'  guns,  and  they  were 
able  to  close  in  at  shorter  range.  Two  out- 
lying British  redoubts  were  stormed  on  the 
evening  of  October  14,  and  the  position 
of  the  British  Army  became  desperate. 
Cornwaliis  made  an  attempt  to  escape  by 
way  of  Gloucester,  but  his  boats  were  scat- 
tered by  a  storm.  On  ,  the  morning  of 
October  1 7  he  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  and 
asked  Washington  for  a  discussion  of  terms 
of  surrender. 

On  the  following  day  commissioners 
met  at  the  Moore  House,  just  behind  the 
American  lines,  and  drafted  articles  of 
capitulation.  In  accordance  with  these 
articles,  the  British  Army  marched  out  of 
Yorktown  at  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th,  between  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can Armies  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and 
laid  down  their  arms.    The  long  war  was 


practically  over  and  American  independ- 
ence had  become  a  reality. 

Yorktown  Today 

Yorktown  is  today  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park.  Several  of  the  houses  and  other 
structures  of  colonial  times  are  still  stand- 
ing and  give  the  town  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  long-vanished  period.  Along  Main 
Street  are  the  Customhouse,  York  Hall  (the 
Thomas  Nelson  House),  and  the  Digges, 
Somerwell,  Sessions,  and  West  Houses,  all 
dating  from  the  i8th  century  or  earlier. 
Within  a  block  of  Main  Street  are  the 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  originally  built 
in  1697,  and  two  other  colonial  buildings, 
the  Smith  House  and  Pearl  Hall.  The 
Swan  Tavern  group  of  buildings  has  been 
reconstructed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
on  original  foundations,  and  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  new  construction  in  the  tovm 
harmonize  with  the  existing  colonial  types. 
Near  the  upper  end  of  Main  Street  is  the 
Yorktown  Victory  Monument,  erected  by 
the  United  States  to  commemorate  the 


The  Moore  House. 


View  Along  Colonial  Parkway, 


Somerwell  House. 


French  alliance  and  the  victory  over  Corn- 
wallis.  The  cornerstone  of  this  monument 
was  laid  in  1881  at  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  surrender. 

Close  around  Yorktown  lie  the  remains 
of  the  British  earthvi'orks  of  1 781,  as  modi- 
fied and  strengthened  by  the  Confederate 
forces  during  the  Civil  War.  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  them  are  reconstructed 
portions  of  the  French  and  American  lines. 
The  original  allied  works  were  leveled  by 
Washington's  order  immediately  after  the 
siege,  but  reconstruction  of  more  significant 
portions  has  been  possible  through  careful 
archeological  investigation  and  documen- 
tary research.  In  several  of  the  recon- 
structed batteries  and  redoubts  have  been 
mounted  guns  of  the  American  Revolution 
period,  including  some  that  saw  service  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Highways  and  park 
roads  through  the  battlefield  and  beyond 
lead  to  the  encampment  and  headquarters 
areas  of  the  French  and  American  AiTnies. 

The  Park 

The  area  was  established  as  a  national 
monument  in  1930,  but  was  changed  to 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park  in  1936. 
Headquarters  are  in  Somerwell  House, 
corner  of  Main  and  Church  Sts.,  Yorktown. 

How  To  Reach  Yorktown 

Yorktown,  on  U.  S.  17,  is  106  miles  from 
Fredericksburg  and  32  miles  from  Norfolk. 
However,  the  13 -mile  drive  over  the 
Colonial  Parkway  from  Williamsburg  is 
the  most  interesting  approach. 


About  Your  Visit 

In  the  Park  Information  Center  in  York- 
town,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ballard 
Streets,  you  will  find  exhibits  on  the  his- 
tory of  Yorktown  and  the  Siege  of  1781. 
You  may  also  obtain  suggestions  here  for 
self-guided  tours  of  varying  lengths  over 
the  town  and  the  battlefield.  Throughout 
the  battlefield  and  encampment  areas, 
directional  signs,  narrative  markers,  and 
trailside  exhibits  will  help  you  to  visualize 
the  events  of  the  siege. 

Those  who  plan  to  visit  in  a  group  may 
obtain  special  service  if  advance  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  superintendent. 

The  Moore  House,  where  the  Articles  of 
Capitulation  were  drafted,  has  been  re- 
stored and  is  i  mile  outside  the  town.  It  is 
usually  open  every  day  from  March  to  De- 
cember. There  is  a  small  admission  fee, 
which  is  waived  for  children  and  educa- 
tional groups. 

There  arc  two  sales  publications,  which 
are  obtainable  at  the  park  and  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C:  Yorktown  and  the  Siege  of 
1 78 1  (Historical  Handbook  Series  No.  14) 
for  25  cents,  and  Yorktown,  Climax  of  the 
Revolution  (Source  Book  Series  No.  i)  for 
20  cents. 

Administration 

Colonial  National  Historical  Park  is  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
A  superintendent,  whose  address  is  Box 
548,  Yorktown,  Va.,  is  in  immediate  charge. 


The  National  Park  System,  of  which  this  area  is  a  unit,  is  dedicated  to  conserving  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  heritage  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  its  people. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Douglas  McKay,  Secretary 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  •  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Dimtor 
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1.  Park  Information  Center 

2.  Nelson  House 

3.  Yorktown  Victory  Monument 

4.  Site  of  Secretary  Nelson's  House 

5.  Observation  Point 

6.  Second  Allied  Siege  Line 

7.  National  Cemetery 

8.  British  Outer  Work 


■  Reconstructed  Earthworks 
Unreconstructed  Earthworks 

9.  French  Cemetery 

10.  Washington's  Headquarters 

11.  Surrender  Field 

12.  Surrender  Road 

13.  Grand  French  Battery 

14.  American  Sector,  First  Allied  Siege  Line 

15.  Moore  House 

16.  Redoubt  No.  9 


17.  Site  of  Redoubt  No.  10 

18,  American  Battery  No.  2,  Second  Allied  Siege  Line 
19-  Fusiliers  Redoubt 
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How  to  See  It 

THE  RECEPTION  CENTER— IS  the  official  information 
center  for  Colonial  Williamsburg  where  tickets  to  the 
Exhibition  Buildings  are  available.  Start  your  visit 
here.  See  the  free  orientation  program  which  will  help  in 
planning  your  tour  through  the  restored  area  and  assure 
the  maximum  pleasure  from  your  trip. 
FREE  TRANSIT  BUSES— Icavc  the  Rcccption  Center  every 
few  minutes  to  carry  visitors  through  the  Restored  Area, 
stopping  near  each  Exhibition  Building.  They  return  to 
the  Reception  Center  parking  area  where  you  may  leave 
your  car  and  avoid  traffic  and  parking  problems. 

What  to  See 

THE  CAPITOL— one  of  colonial  America's  most  important 
buildings— scene  of  Patrick  Henry's  fiery  oration  agamst 
the  Stamp  Act— where  Virginia  made  her  famous  call 
for  American  independence. 

THE  GAOL— where  debtors,  criminals,^  and  pirates  were 
imprisoned,  including  "Blackbeard's"  crew. 
RALEIGH  TAVERN— one  of  the  most  famous  taverns  of 
colonial   times,   which   played   host   to  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  other  great  American  leaders. 
LUDWELL-PARADiSE  HOUSE— a  handsome  town  house  of 
the  period,  now  displaying  a  collection  of  American  folk 
art  presented  by  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller. 
THE   BRUSH-EVERARD  HOUSE  — the  Small,  beautifully 
furnished  home  of  a  moderately  well-to-do  town  dweller. 
THE  governor's  PALACE  AND  GARDENS— residence  of 
the  royal  governors  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  man- 
sions in  colonial  America.  Its  extensive  formal  gardens 
are  examples  of  the  lavishness  of  the  period. 
WYTHE  HOUSE  — home  of  George  Wythe,  teacher  of 
Jefferson    and    Marshall;    headquarters    of  General 
Washington  prior  to  the  Siege  of  Yorktown. 
THE  MAGAZINE— arsenal  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  ex- 
hibits authentic  arms,  some  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  demonstrates  colonial  implements  of  warfare. 
CRAFT   SHOPS  — in   thcsc   fascinating  shops  costumed 
artisans  ply  their  trades  and  merchandise  their  wares 
just  as  they  did  in  colonial  davs.  Among  the  shops  open 
daily  without  charge  are  The  Apothecary;  King's  Arms 
Barber  Shop;  The  Printing  Office  and  Bookbindery; 
The  Spinning  and  Weaving  House;  The  Blacksmith 
Shop;  The  Golden  Ball  Silversmith  Shop;  The  Cabinet- 
maker's Shop;  and  The  Bootmaker. 

OTHER     ATTRACTIONS— THE     WrEN     BuILDING,  oldcSt 

college  structure  in  the  United  States;  Bruton  Parish 
Church,  the  Chapel  Royal  for  the  Colony  of  Virginia; 
Court  House  Museum,  exhibiting  the  Williamsburg 
archaeological  collection. 


Recreation  &^  Sports 

THE  CARRIAGE  RIDE -a  half-hour  drive  around  the 
restored  area  in  a  colonial  carriage  driven  by  a  costumed 
coachman.  Tickets  at  Court  House  Museum. 
GARDEN  TOURS— a  Walking  tour  of  five  restored  gardens 
starting  at  the  Court  House  Museum  at  io:oo  a.m.  each 
weekday,  weather  permitting. 

BICYCLES— available  at  the  Travel  Office  on  a  rental 

basis  of  fifty  cents  per  hour  or  $2.00  per  day. 

GOLF— on  the  beautiful  Inn   course— $2.50  per  day 

greens  fee— registration  at  Golf  Shop. 

TENNIS— on  championship  Har-tru  courts  at  the  Inn. 

CAMERA  TOURS— daily  tours  are  made  at  the  Palace 
starting  at  11:30  a.m.,  and  at  the  Capitol  at  2:00  p.m. 


Shopping  for  souvenirs  at  Crajt  Huusf 


Where  to  Rat 

king's  ARMS  TAVERN— dine  in  the  colonial  manner  at 
a  restored,  i  8th-century  inn.  Waiters  in  colonial  costume 
serve  meals  from  12:30  to  2:30  and  6:00  to  8:00  p.m. 
Dinner  reservations  are  advisable— call  764. 

WILLIAMSBURG  INN— supcrb  cuisine  in  a  beautiful  dining 
room.  Breakfast,  luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner.  Special 
light  luncheons  including  sandwiches  and  salads  served 
daily  from  12:00  noon  to  2:oo  p.m. 

chowning's  TAVERN— an  18th-century  ale  house  on  the 
Market  Square  Green— serving  colonial  favorites,  bev- 
erages, snacks,  and  charcoal  steak  dinners.  Open  daily 
9  a.m.  until  10:30  p.m.  Breakfast  served  9  to  1 1  a.m. 

WILLIAMSBURG  LODGE— a  spacious  dining  room  with 
meals  at  moderate  prices,  featuring  club  breakfasts, 
light  luncheons,  and  family  dinners.  Also  a  Coffee  Shop 
off  the  lobby,  which  is  open  9:30  a.m.  until  11  :oo  p.m. 


Shopping  Suggestions 


REPRODUCTIONS  — adjacent  to  the  Reception  Center  and 
the  Inn  and  Lodge  is  the  Craft  House,  the  official  display 
center  for  approved  Williamsburg  Reproductions  of 
furnishings  seen  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings.  Visit  its 
Theme  Room  which  illustrates  the  story  of  the  fascinat- 
ing Reproductions  program.  Hours:  Monday  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.;  other  weekdays  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  closed  Sunday. 

SOUVENIRS  — the  Craft  House  and  the  Gift  Shops  at 
Williamsburg  Inn  and  Lodge  offer  a  fine  selection  of 
approved  souvenirs  reminiscent  of  Williamsburg  and 
the  1 8th  century. 

PUBLICATIONS— official  books,  pamphlets,  and  post 
cards  of  Colonial  Williamsburg  are  available  at  the 
Reception  Center,  Craft  House,  and  the  hotel  gift  shops. 


Travel  &^  Sightseeing 

THE  TRAVEL  OFFICE— located  at  Craft  House,  offers  free 
travel  information  on  nearby  points  of  interest,  pro- 
vides a  marked  road  map  service,  and  aids  in  planning 
trips  to  other  Virginia  attractions.  Bicycles  for  rent  for 
local  bike  tours. 

HERTZ  DRivE-UR-SELF  CARS— for  rent  at  the  Travel 
Office  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 

TICKETS  AND  RESE RVATiONS  —  for  airlines  and  steam- 
ships on  sale  at  Travel  Office. 

PLANTATION  TRIPS— the  nearby  James  River  Planta- 
tions, Shirlev,  Berkelev  and  Evelynton,  are  open  to 
the  public.  Information,  tickets  and  limousines  avail- 
able at  Travel  Office. 


Nearby  Points  of  Interest 

YORKTOWN-where  Lord   Cornwallis  surrendered  to 
General  Washington,  bringing  to  a  victorious  end  the 
struggle  for  American  intiependence. 
[^MESTOWN  isLAND-the  site  of  the  first  permanent 
F.nglish  settlement  in  America.  Open  daily  9  to  5. 
THE  mariners'  MUSEUM-a  very  interesting  display 
featuring  maritime  exhibits  ot  many  nations.  Open  week- 
days 9  to  5  and  on  Sundays  2  to  5.  Admission  tree. 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS  cASEMATE-at  historic  Fort  Monroc. 
Open  tlaily  9  to  5.  Admission  Free. 

w.R  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM  -24  miles  cast  of  Williamsburg 
on  Route  60;  open  9  to  5  weekdays;  2  to  5  on  Sundays. 


This  Week  in  Williamsburg 

CAMERA  TOURS  —  conducted  tours  for  interior  pictures,  each  day;  in  the  Governor's  Palace  at  11:30  A.  M.  and  in  the  Capitol  at  2  p.  M. 
WYTHE  HOUSE  open  by  candlelight,  7:30  p.  m.  to  9:30  P.  m.,  every  night  except  Sunday. 


Sunday,  October  gth 

CHURCH  SERVICES:  Baptist,  11  A.  m.;  Bruton  Parish,  8, 
9:30,  II  A.  M.  and  Even-song,  8  P.  M.;  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Bede,  7,  8,  9:15,  10:30  and  11:30  A.  M.;  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  11  A.  M.;  Methodist,  11  A.  M. ;  Presbyterian,  11  A  M. 

WILLIAMSBURG  LODGE,  Snnday  dinner  hours  12-8  P.  M. 

THE  BUFFET,  Williamsburg  Inn's  famous  BuflFet  Supper  is 
featured  on  Sunday  evenings  at  6  and  7:30  p.  m.,  followed  by 
Negro  Spirituals  in  the  Lounge.    Call  500  for  reservations. 

RECEPTION  CENTER  —  (Admission  free) 

7:30  P.M.,  fVilliamsburg  in  the  American  Heritage,  color 

film  dramatizing  events  of  colonial  days. 
8:00  P.M.,  fVilliamsburg  Restored,  color  film. 

WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*  The  Lady  and  The  Tramp, 
feature  length  cartoon  by  Walt  Disney;  CinemaScope  and  color. 

Monday  J  October  loth 

GARDEN  TOURS  —  starting  at  Court  House  Museum  10  A.  M. 
and  2  p.  M.,  weather  permitting. 

RECEPTION  CENTER  —  (Admission  free) 

7:30  P.M.,  Williamsburg  in  the  American  Heritage,  color 

film  dramatizing  events  of  colonial  days. 
i:oo  P.M.,  Excavating  Williamsburg's  Past,  lecture,  with 
slide   program,   by   Moreau   B.   C.  Chambers, 
Williamsburg  Archaeologist. 

CROWNING'S  TAVERNt,  Musical  Entertainment,  8-10  P.  m. 

WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*  The  Lady  and  The  Tramp, 
feature  length  cartoon  by  Walt  Disney;  CinemaScope  and  color. 

Tuesday,  October  iith 

GARDEN  TOURS  —  starting  at  Court  House  Museum  10  A.  m. 
and  2  p.  M.,  weather  permitting. 

RECEPTION  CENTER  —  (Admission  free) 

7:30  P.M.,  Williamsburg  in  the  American  Heritage,  color 

film  dramatizing  events  of  colonial  days. 
i  .00  P.M.,  Eighteenth   Century   Life  in  fVilliamsburg, 
Virginia,  color  film  about  colonial  customs. 

ORGAN  RECITAL,  by  Arthur  Rhea,  organist,  Bruton  Parish 
Church,  8  to  8:30  P.  M.;  church  open  from  7:30  to  9  p.  m. 
WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*  The  Lady  and  The  Tramp. 
feature  length  cartoon  by  Walt  Disney;  CinemaScope  and  color. 


TICKETS   TO   THE    EXHIBITION  BUILDINGS 
Adults    Students  Military 
8  Buildings  $3  00       $1.50  $1.50 

5  Buildings  2.50         1.00  i.oo 

Children  under  12  are  admitted  free  when  accompanied 
by  an  adult.    Tickets  available  for  individual  buildings. 
Exhibition  Buildings  Open  Daily  id  a.  m.  -  5  p.  m. 
Reception  Center  Opens  at  9  a.  m. 


Wednesday y  October  12th 

GARDEN  TOURS  —  starting  at  Court  House  Museum  10  A.  M. 

and  2  p.  m.,  weather  permitting. 

RECEPTION  CENTER  —  (Admission  free) 

7:30  P.M.,  Williamsburg  in  the  American  Heritage,  color 

film  dramatizing  events  of  colonial  days. 
8:00  P.M.,  fFilliamsburg  Revisited,  A  Fanciful  Tour  of  the 
Toivn,  slides  and  commentary  by  Howard  Dear- 
styne,  Architectural  Records  Editor. 

CHOWNING'S  TAVERNt,  Musical  Entertainment,  8-10  P.  M. 

TOUR  OF  CRAFT  SHOPS,  by  candlelight  from  Reception 

Center  at  8  p.  m.    Charge  $1.,  limited  to  20  persons. 

WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*   The   fFayivard   fVife,  with 

Gina  Lollobrigida,  Gabriele  Ferzetti  and  Marilyn  Buferd. 

Thursday,  October  i^th 

GARDEN  TOURS  —  starting  at  Court  House  Museum  10  a.  m. 
and  2  p.  m.,  weather  permitting. 
RECEPTION  CENTER  —  (Admission  free) 

7:30  p.m.,  Williamsburg  in  the  American  Heritage,  color 

film  dramatizing  events  of  colonial  days. 
8  :oo  p.  m.,  The  Colonial  Printer,  color  film. 
8:30  p.m.,  Flower  Arrangements  of  fVilliamsburg, 
color  film. 

CANDLELIGHT  CONCERT  at  Governor's  Palace.  The  musi- 
cians are  in  colonial  costume,  under  the  direction  of  Cary  Mc- 
Murran.  The  Palace  is  open  at  8  P.  M.,  the  concert  commences 
at  8:45  P.  m.  Tickets  on  sale  at  Reception  Center,  $1.80  and  $1. 
WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*  The  Girl  Rush,  with  Rosalind 
Russell,  Fernando  Lamas,  and  Eddie  Albert;  VistaVision  and 
color. 


Friday,  October  1 4th 


GARDEN  TOURS  —  starting  at  Court  House  Museum  10  A.  M. 
and  2  P.  M.,  weather  permitting. 

RECEPTION  CENTER  —  She  Stoops  To  Conquer,  an  eigh- 
teenth century  comedy  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  8  p.  m.  Admission: 
reserved  seats,  $i.8o,  general  admission,  $1.20,  students,  70c. 
CHOWNING'S  TAVERNt,  Musical  Entertainment,  8-10  p.  m. 
WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*  The  Girl  Rush,  with  Rosalind 
Russell,  Fernando  Lamas,  and  Eddie  Albert;  VistaVision  and 
color. 


Saturday,  October  15th 


GARDEN  TOURS  —  starting  at  Court  House  Museum  lO  A.  M. 
and  2  p.  M.,  weather  permitting. 
RECEPTION  CENTER  —  (Admission  free) 

7:30  P.M.,  Williamsburg  in  the  American  Heritage,  color 
film  dramatizing  events  of  colonial  days. 

8;oo  P.M.,  fVilliamsburg  Restored,  color  film. 
ORGAN  RECITAL,  by  Arthur  Rhea,  organist,  Bruton  Parish 
Church,  8  to  8:30  P.  M.;  church  open  iFrom  7:30  to  9:30  P.  M. 
CANDLELIGHT  TOUR  OF  CAPITOL,  8-10  p.  m.  Admission 
75c,  or  by  regular  combination  ticket. 

WILLIAMSBURG  THEATRE,*  Prize  of  Gold,  with  Richard 
Widmark,  Mai  Zetterling  and  Nigel  Patrick;  in  color. 
*  Shows  each  day  at  4.,  7  and  p  p.  m. 

t  Chowning's  Tavern,  breakfast  in  the  colonial  manner, 
Q  -  II  A.  M.  daily. 


WILLIAMSBURG 

lI]  The  Historic  Area 


1.  CRAFT  HOUSE 
2-  APOTHECARY  SHOP 

3  KING  S  ARMS  TAVERN 

4  WIGMAKER'S  SHOP 

5  BAKE  SHOP 

6  SILVERSMITH'S  SHOP 

7.  MILLINER'S  SHOP 

8.  PRINTING  OFFICE 

9.  CHOWNING'S  TAVERN 
10,  OLD  COURT  HOUSE 

.  BOOTMAKER  S  SHOP 
.  BRUTON  PARISH  CHURCH 
.  WEAVER'S  SHOP 
.  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 
.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

16.  WILLIAMSBURG  THEATER 

17.  TRAVEL  OFFICE 

18.  GREYHOUND  BUS  TERMINAL 
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TAZEWELL  HALL  AVE. 


T  i  I  E     AMERICAN  TRADITION 


Lincoln  at  Richmond:  A  few  hours  before,  this  smoking 
city  had  been  the  Confederate  capital,  pride  of  the  South.  Now  the  Union 
President  walked  its  rubble-streivn  streets  ivith  only  a  light  guard,  and  a 
delirious  throng  of  ex-slaves  followed.  He  entered  the  rebel  White  House 
and  sat  in  Jeff  Davis's  chair — President,  at  last,  of  both  North  and  South 


A  nation  dies,  a  nation  is  reborn 


By  PniLIP  VAN  DO  REN  STERN 


Sunday.  April  2,  186S,  was  one  of  those  warm,  sunny  spring  clays 
when  Richmond  becomes  a  city  of  flowering  gardens  enclosed  in  mel- 
low old  brick  walls.  From  the  shuttered  warehouses  along  the  river  to  the 
top  of  the  great  hill  dominated  by  the  pillared  Capitol,  the  quiet  peace  of 
the  Sabbath  prevailed.  People  and  cairiages  moved  through  the  streets: 
most  of  them  were  on  their  way  to  church,  for  regular  morning  services 
were  being  held.  In  this  fourth  year  of  the  great  war,  even  the  Sunday  best 
of  the  churchgoers  was  threadbare  and  patched,  but  people  still  tried  to 
keep  up  appearances;  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  lo  admit 
the  terrible  threat  facing  not  only  Richmond,  but  tlie  entire  South. 

There  were  many  hungry  people  in  the  city  that  morning,  as  there  had 
been  for  some  time.  Food  had  become  expensive  and  scarce  while  Con- 
federate money  lost  its  value  and  communications  grew  increasingly 
strained.  For  the  most  important  fact  of  Ufe  in  the  Richmond  of  early 
April.  1865,  was  that  for  the  past  10  months  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant's 
huge  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  lain  23  miles  away,  with  only  a  slender 
line  of  weary,  tattered  Confederates  standing  between  it  and  the  rebel 
capital.  Ry  general  agreement.  Richmond,  the  seat  of  the  iiisurreclionarx 


government,  was  the  symbol  of  the  Confederacy — the  prize  most  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  Union.  If  it  fell,  the  South  would  lose  far  more  than  just 
a  city;  it  would  lose  its  heart  and  center. 

JelTerson  Davis  was  in  his  pew  at  Saint  Paul's  when  a  messenger  came 
down  the  aisle  to  whisper  to  him.  The  President  of  the  Corifedcrac\  was 
accustomed  to  controlling  his  emotions,  but  his  face  was  even  more  l  igidK 
set  than  usual  as  he  left  the  church  to  read  a  telegram.  It  was  from  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee:  i  advise  that  all  prepakations  be  made  for 

LEAVING  RICHMOND  TONIGHT. 

No  ofTicial  announcement  was  made,  but  word  spread  through  the  rit\ . 
B\  late  afternoon  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  being  olTercd  fur  a  Iku  se. 
and  members  of  the  Confederate  goveruinciit  were  liu>\  packin-  ihi^ii 
most  impttrtant  records  and  destroying  nonessential  docunu-nts.  I  lu'\  had 
to  hurr\  .  for  they  were  supposed  lo  lea\e  by  special  train  at  eight  o  rlurk 
that  night.  Actually,  the  train  did  not  get  away  until  eU-ww  when  il 
pulled  out  of  a  station  jammed  with  despairing  people  uhd  wuuM 
paid  any  price  to  get  on  the  alreadv  overcrowded  cars. 

During  the  night,  Lee  moved  his  men  out  of  the  vast  syslctn  of  foi  I  ilu  a- 
tions  that  had  protected  the  city  for  nearh  four  vears.  and  the  \i  ol 
Northern  Virginia  began  its  last  marcli. 

It  was  a  night  of  terror  for  Richmoml.  the  wor^t  in  \hr  (  il\'s 

liislorx.  A  coiilemi)orar\  a{'couiit  li\  a  hxal  woman  \i\idl\  dcsi  rihcs  it: 


Collier's  for  April  27,  1956 


Collier's,  April  27,  1956 


THE  AMERICAN 
TRADITION 

an  introduction  by   HENRY    STEELE  COMMAGER 


THE  series  that  starts  on  the  following  pages,  which  will  run 
at  regular  intervals  in  CoUier's  in  coming  months,  seeks 
to  recapture  and  dramatize  the  American  tradition.  For,  short 
as  is  our  nation's  story,  it  is  replete  with  drama  and  excitement, 
and  big  with  meaning.  It  is,  all  in  aU,  the  most  significant 
chapter  of  modern  world  history  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  as  well.   It  is  the  most  significant  because,  in  a 

sense,  America's  history  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  race, 

with  the  impact  of  nature  on  man — and  of  man  on  nature — 
most  clearly  revealed.  It  is  significant,  too,  because  notwith- 
standing its  youth,  America  is  today  the  oldest  democracy,  lives 
under  the  oldest  written  constitution,  and  operates  the  world's 
oldest  true  federal  system. 

America's  story  is  fascinating  because  from  its  earliest  in- 
fancy its  people  have  been  conscious  of  a  peculiar  destiny; 
because  upon  it  have  been  focused  in  a  most  remarkable  way 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  large  part  of  the  human  race; 
and  because  it  has  not  failed  to  fulfill  that  destiny,  and  in  large 
measure  to  justify  those  hopes. 

And  American  history  is  fascinating,  too,  because  it  con- 
tains, at  every  stage,  so  many  elements  of  drama  and  romance. 
Indeed,  as  we  look  back  over  almost  four  centuries  of  history  it 
is  the  pageantry  that  makes  perhaps  the  sharpest  impression: 
Raleigh  planting  his  colony  off  Roanoke  and  returning  to  find 
only  the  mysterious  word  croatoan  ;  the  first  legislature  meet- 
ing in  the  straggling  village  of  Jamestown ;  the  little  band  of  Pil- 
grims gathering  anxiously  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  to 
draw  up  a  compact  of  government;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  a  continent  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  over- 
looking the  blue  Saint  Lawrence;  Franklin  drawing  lightning 
from  the  skies;  Captain  Parker  defying  the  redcoats  at  Lexing- 
ton Common ;  the  British  surrendering  at  Yorktown  while  the 
hands  played  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.  The  pace  quick- 
ens, the  pace  of  history  and  of  memory,  as  the  recollection  of  a 
hundred  stirring  events  excites  our  imagination,  and  the  forces 
of  history  and  tradition  crowd  in  upon  us:  the  great  surge  of 
population  westward  across  mountain  and  prairie  and  plain 
and  mountain  again  to  the  gleaming  Pacific;  the  struggle  for 
Union  and  for  freedom;  the  building  of  a  turbulent  industrial 


civilization  with  the  new  ideal  of  plenty  for  all;  the  growth  to 
giant  power  and  the  great  climacteric  when  the  New  World 
stepped  forth  to  the  rescue  and  liberation  of  the  Old. 

But  it  is  not  for  pageantry  and  drama  alone  that  we  go  to  our 
history,  but  for  those  deeper  meanings  that  give  to  history  itself 
its  lasting  value.  What  are  those  meanings?  What  has  America 
meant  to  mankind? 

It  has  meant  a  chance  to  prove  that  men  could  govern  them- 
selves, and  to  show  that  a  vast  continent  with  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  interest  and  mixture  of  peoples  could  nevertheless 
hold  together  as  a  single  nation.  It  has  meant  an  example  to  the 
whole  world  of  expansion  without  imperialism  and  power  with- 
out militarism.  And  it  has  meant  freedom — freedom  from  ty- 
rannical government,  freedom  from  economic  oppression, 
freedom  from  ignorance  and  superstition. 

These  are  all  part  of  the  American  tradition,  and  so,  too, 
those  less  dramatic  and  quieter  things — the  land  itself,  so  spa- 
cious and  various  and  beautiful,  the  struggle  with  the  frontier 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation ;  the  spread  of  plenty 
and  well-being  over  a  vast  area;  the  widest  experiment  in  public 
education  in  all  history,  schoolhouses  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  colleges  and  universities  in  every  state  of  the  land ;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  status  and  dignity  of  woman ;  philanthropy  on  a 
scale  never  before  practiced ;  the  spread  of  libraries  and  muse- 
ums and  orchestras  and  the  quickening  of  pride  in  the  common- 
wealth. All  this,  too,  is  part  of  the  American  tradition. 

In  the  months  to  come  Collier's  will  try  to  recall  and  to 
dramatize  this  rich  and  varied  heritage  of  America.  To  this 
end  it  has  enlisted  the  pens  of  the  leading  historians  of  the  land 
— historians  in  that  literary  tradition  which  is  itself  a  part  of 
our  heritage — to  tell  the  American  story  in  terms  of  the  men 
and  women  who  made  it,  the  great  dramatic  events  that  distin- 
guish it,  the  incidents,  not  always  significant  in  themselves  but 
symbolic,  the  institutions  of  state  and  economy  and  society  and 
culture.  It  does  this  not  to  feed  the  fires  of  chauvinism  or  to 
pander  to  the  sense  of  vainglory,  but  confident  that  only  those 
proud  of  their  heritage  can  transmit  it  to  the  next  generation 
and  that  only  those  who  know  their  traditions  can  create  tradi- 
tions in  which  their  descendants  will  take  pride. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  THOMAS  VROMAN 


THE    AMERICAN  TRADITION 


"In  the  distance  we  heard  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  mobs  as  they 
ransacked  stores;  the  rurnbUng  of  wagons,  and  beating  of  drums,  all 
mixed  in  a  confused  medley.  Just  before  dawn,  explosions  of  gunboats 
and  magazines  shook  the  city,  and  glass  was  shattered,  and  new  houses 
crumbled  beneath  the  shocks.  Involuntarily,  I  closed  the  shutters,  and 
then  everything  became  still  as  death,  while  immense  fires  stretched  their 
arms  on  high  all  round  me.  I  shuddered  at  the  dreadful  silence.  Richmond 
was  burning,  and  no  alarm  .  .  . 

"I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  as  I  stood  at  a  window  overlooking  the 
city,  in  that  dim  dawn.  I  watched  those  silent,  awful  fires;  I  felt  that  there 
was  no  effort  to  stop  them,  but  all  like  myself  were  watching  them,  para- 
lysed and  breathless.  After  a  while  the  sun  rose  ...  a  great,  red  ball, 
veiled  in  a  mist .  .  .  The  streets  were  ahve  with  hurrying  men  and  women, 
and  the  cry  of  the  'Yankees.'  ...  I  did  not  move,  I  could  not,  but  watched 
the  blue  horseman  ride  to  the  City  Hall,  enter,  with  his  sword  knocking 
the  ground  at  every  step,  throw  the  great  doors  open,  and  take  possession 
of  our  beautiful  city ;  watched  two  blue  figures  on  the  Capitol,  white  men 
unfurl  a  tiny  flag,  and  then  I  sank  on  my  knees,  and  the  bitter,  bitter 
tears  came  in  a  torrent." 

The  fires  were  started  by  the  Confederate  Army  to  prevent  the  tobacco 
stored  in  the  city's  warehouses  from  being  seized  by  the  oncoming  Fed- 
eral Army,  while  the  river  bridges  were  blown  up  and  burned  in  order  to 
give  the  fleeing  Confederates  a  chance  to  escape.  They  did  not  intend  to 
destroy  the  city,  but  the  fire  spread  rapidly  and  was  soon  beyond  control. 

Matters  were  made  even  worse  when  convicts  escaped  from  prison  to 
invade  streets  that  were  already  filled  with  a  riotous,  plundering  mob.  As 
a  preventive  measure,  the  city  government  broke  open  the  stores  of  liquor, 
and  the  gutters  ran  reeking  with  floods  of  alcohol  as  thousands  of  gallons 
were  destroyed. 

At  dawn  the  arsenal  blew  up  with  an  earth-shaking  roar;  then,  for 
hours  afterward,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shells  kept  exploding  to  rain 
fire  and  shattered  metal  down  upon  the  stricken  city.  When  the  first  Union 
troops  arrived,  their  immediate  duty  was  to  press  every  able-bodied  male 
citizen  into  service  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  raging  fires  under  control. 
They  worked  at  this  dangerous  task  all  day  long,  and  finally  had  to  blow 
up  whole  blocks  of  buildings  to  keep  the  flames  from  spreading.  Despite 
their  efforts,  the  fire  kept  burning  in  some  parts  of  the  city  for  days. 

Only  23  miles  away,  at  City  Point,  the  President  of  the  Northern  States, 
Abraham  Lincohi,  was  waiting  patiently  On  board  the  steamer  River 
Queen.  He  had  come  down  from  Washington  on  March  23d  at  General 
Grant's  invitation,  and  he  had  spent  day  after  day  visiting  the  front  at 
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Petersburg  or  cruising  around  the 
river  in  Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter's 
barge.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  come  with 
him,  and  they  had  brought  tongue- 
tied  little  Tad  along  in  order  to  keep 
him  out  of  trouble,  for  he  was  a  spoiled 
and  mischievous  child. 

City  Point  was  a  strategic  place  for 
the  President  to  be  at  this  crucial  time. 
Its  docks,  railroads  and  warehouses 
were  the  nerve  center  for  the  great 
drive  on  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
and  Grant  had  his  headquarters  there, 
so  the  telegraph  connecting  Washing- 
ton and  the  various  armies  brought 
the  latest  news  from  all  fronts.  Jefferson  Davis 

General  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man had  arrived  at  City  Point  on  the  twenty-seventh,  after  a  hurried  jour- 
ney from  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  where  he  had  left  his  victorious 
army  that  had  marched  across  Georgia  to  cut  the  Confederacy  apart. 
That  evening.  President  Lincobi  called  a  conference  in  the  aftercabin  of 
the  River  Queen,  for  he  had  come  to  City  Point  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
peace  with  his  high  command.  He  impressed  upon  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Porter  that  he  wanted  to  offer  a  generous  peace  to  the  Southern  people : 
in  fact,  he  had  never  stopped  thinking  of  them  as  part  of  one  nation.  In 
order  to  reunite  the  whole  country  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  it  firmly 
established  on  a  peaceful  basis  again.  President  Lincoln  was  willing  to 
let  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  escape  without  punishment. 

Immediately  after  that,  Sherman  had  gone  off  to  rejoin  his  army,  and 
the  great  offensive  against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  was  begun  by 
Grant's  big.  powerful  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  fighting  went  on  day 
and  night,  in  good  weather  and  bad,  until  the  thin  gray  line  defending  the 
two  cities  was  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  President  spent  most  of  the  time  during  these  anxious  days  in  the 
telegraph  tent,  waiting  for  news  from  the  front.  One  night  he  dreamed 
that  the  White  House  was  on  fire.  He  sent  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Washington  on 
April  1st  to  make  sure  everything  was  all  right. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  Lincoln  had  the  most  clearly  proplietic  of 
all  his  many  prophetic  dreams.  He  told  it  about  ten  days  later  to  his  friend 
Ward  Lamon,  who  made  these  notes  of  Lincoln's  words: 

"There  seemed  to  be  a  deathlike  stillness  about  me.  Then  I  heard  sul)- 
dued  sobs,  as  if  a  number  of  people  were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my 
bed  and  wandered  downstairs.  There  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  same 
pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners  were  invisible.  I  went  from  room  to 
room;  no  living  person  was  in  sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of 
distress  met  me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the  rooms;  every 
object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where  were  all  the  people  who  were  griev- 
ing as  if  their  hearts  would  break?  ...  I  kept  on  until  I  arrived  at  the  Last 
Room  [of  the  White  House].  .  .  .  Before  me  was  a  catafalque,  on  which 
rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral  vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed 
soldiers  who  were  acting  as  guards;  and  there  was  a  throng  of  people, 
some  gazing  mournfully  upon  the  corpse,  whose  face  was  covered,  others 
weeping  pitifully.  'Wlio  is  dead  in  the  White  House?"  I  demanded  of  unr 
of  the  soldiers.  'The  President,"  was  his  answer;  'he  was  killed  b\  an 
assassin!'  Then  came  a  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd,  which  awoke 
me  from  my  dream  .  .  ." 

(3n  ibe  night  that  Richmond  was  being  evacuated.  Lincoln  and  Poller 
were  sitting  on  ihe  deck  of  the  admiral's  llagship.  the  Malvern,  uatrhing 
the  dislanl  guns  flash  against  the  sky.  The  deep  rumble  of  cannon  liic 
had  been  coming  from  the  direction  of  Petersburg  for  several  (la\s.  I  lie 
President  was  nervous  and  impatient.  "Can't  the  Navy  do  soinclinn-  imw 
lo  make  history?"  he  asked  Porter. 

Lincoln  and  son  walk  through  Ricliinond.  Painted  by  the 
fanied  political  cartoonist  of  later  years,  Thomas  Nasi 
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"The  Navy  is  busy  keeping  four  big  Confederate  ironclads  bottled  up 
in  the  James  River,"  Porter  explained. 
"But  can't  we  at  least  make  some  noise?" 

Porter  smiled  understandingly  and  got  up  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Federal  vessels  lying  above  Dutch  Gap.  He  told  them  to  fire  all  their  guns 
at  the  Confederate  river  forts  and  keep  firing  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  an 
hour.  The  bombardment  soon  began,  with  the  guns  lighting  up  the  north- 
western sky. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion,  followed  by  three  more. 
Lincoln  thought  something  had  gone  wrong,  but  Porter's  trained  ear  told 
liim  what  had  happened. 

The  Confederates  had  blovvn  up  their  four  ironclads  in  order  to  save 
them  from  falling  into  Federal  hands.  As  soon  as  the  obstructions  and 
floating  mines  could  be  removed  from  the  channel,  the  way  to  Richmond 
would  be  clear.  ■   ■       «     u  " 

Tuesday,  April  4th,  was  Tad  Lincoln's  twelfth  birthday.  He  must  have 
felt  lonely  and  neglected  that  morning,  for  his  mother  had  gone  back 
to  Washington,  and  his  father  was  endlessly  busy  with  generals  and 
admirals.  But  it  was  to  be  an  important  day  for  him.  one  he  would  always 
remember.  Admiral  Porter  had  persuaded  his  father  to  visit  Richmond, 
and  Tad  was  to  go  along. 

Torpedo  boats  had  worked  all  night  to  blow  up  the  sunken  hulks  the 
Navy  had  placed  in  the  James  in  order  to  block  the  Confederate  ironclads. 
Then  they  had  gone  farther  up  the  river  to  explode  or  pull  out  the  huge 


The  Confederate  flight  from  Richmond,  as  seen  in  a  contemporary  Currier  &  Ives  p; 


floating  mines  that  guarded  the  channel.  The  river  had  never  been  en- 
tirely closed  to  tralhc;  both  Federal  and  Confederate  obstructions  had 
narrow  openings  through  which  the  small  flag-of-truce  boats  could  pass 
with  prisoners  to  be  exchanged. 

By  early  morning  the  military  telegraph  office  at  City  Point  was  sure 
that  Major  General  Godfrey  Weitzel's  army  of  occupation  was  firmly  in 
command  of  Richmond  and  that  all  the  fortifications  defending  the  upper 
James  had  been  abandoned.  Lincoln,  Tad  and  the  President's  bodyguard, 
William  H.  Crook,  started  upriver  in  the  River  Queen,  accompanied  by 
Admiral  Porter's  Malvern  and  another  Navy  vessel  called  the  Bat,  com- 
manded by  John  S.  Barnes. 

Scattered  clouds  moved  across  the  sky,  but  the  day  was  pleasantly 
warm,  and  there  was  hardly  enough  wind  to  ruffle  the  broad,  muddy  sur- 
face of  the  historic  river.  They  passed  other  Union  ships,  all  dressed  with 
flags  to  celebrate  the  faU  of  Richmond.  It  was  noon  when  they  reached 
Aiken's  Landing. 

An  hour  later  they  were  beyond  Fort  Brady  and  what  had  been  the 
most  advanced  Federal  lines.  They  were  now  running  through  territory 
which  only  two  days  before  had  been  heavily  defended  by  an  entrenched 
Confederate  Army.  But  the  elaborate  earthworks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  were  deserted,  and  the  big  guns  mounted  on  them  were  no  longer  a 
threat. 

All  the  way  up,  a  careful  lookout  had  been  kept  for  torpedoes  or  hulks 
sunk  in  the  channel  to  block  it,  but  in  these  unfamiliar  waters  the  ships 
had  to  be  slowed  down  even  more  and  the  watch  was  redoubled.  Occasion- 


int.  The  city  burned  when  fires  meant  to  destroy  valuable  tobacco  got  out  of  control 
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ally,  some  of  the  giant  torpedoes  that 
had  been  taken  up  eaiHer  that  morn- 
ing were  seen  lying  on  the  shore  like 
huge,  stranded  fish.  They  were  formi- 
dable weapons,  often  carrying  a 
charge  of  2,000  pounds  of  powder  that 
could  be  exploded  either  by  contact 
or  electrically  by  observers  on  shore. 
And  floating  mines  like  these  had 
taken  their  toll  of  ships  and  hves  on 
this  very  river. 

From  here  to  Richmond  the  river 
was  in  dreadful  condition;  partly 
sunken  ironclads,  gunboats  and  com- 
mercial vessels  littered  the  channel, 
and  the  rack  and  ruin  of  war  could 
be  seen  everywhere.  Charred  timbers 
from  burned  bridges  were  floating 
downstream,  and  the  brown  water  was 
dotted  with  the  bloated  bodies  of  dead 
horses. 

The  Confederate  obstruction  at  Fort 
Darling  was  considered  too  narrow 
to  pass.  At  one  forty  the  Malvern 
dropped  anchor,  and  Porter  came  out 
in  his  barge  to  pick  up  the  President, 
Tad.  Crook  and  several  officers.  He 
commandeered  the  naval  tug  Glance 
to  tow  the  barge  and  his  ship's  third 
cutter  up  the  river,  and  he  placed  a 
Marine  guard  of  30  men  on  the  tug. 


Wlieii  tliey  came  to  a  bridge  they 

saw  a  Confederate  flag-of-truce  boat, 
the  WiUiam  Allison,  in  trouble  there. 
Since  she  was  boldly  flying  the  Stars 

and  Bars,  they  approached  cautiously,  with  men  standing  ready  at  arms. 

Then  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  Union  admiral  appear  on  deck  to  wave 
cheerfully  at  Porter  and  greet  him  with  laughter.  It  was  Admiral  David 
Farragut,  the  hero  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  senior  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  With  him  was  General  George  H.  Gordon.  They  had  come  up  the 
river  during  the  night,  had  gotten  off  at  Aiken's  Landing,  and  had  ridden 
overland  to  Richmond.  Wlien  they  heard  that  Porter  was  bringing  the 
President  up  the  river,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  com- 
mandeer a  rebel  boat  and  run  down  to  boast  that  they  had  been  in  Rich- 
mond first. 

Admiral  Porter  ordered  the  Glance  to  go  to  their  rescue  and  pull  them 
loose.  The  tug  promptly  went  aground.  Porter  must  have  felt  that  the 
humor  of  the  occasion  was  wearing  rather  thin.  He  decided  to  go  ahead 
under  oars  and  enter  the  city  without  the  Marine  guard  who  were  stranded 
helplessly  on  the  tug.  The  barge  started  upstream,  slowly  followed  by  the 
third  cutter. 

The  President  was  more  amused  by  his  ever-diminishing  fleet  than 
Porter  was.  He  told  one  of  his  characteristic  stories,  this  time  about  an 
office  seeker  who  wanted  to  be  appointed  a  foreign  minister.  When  he 
was  refused  that,  the  man  made  a  more  modest  request.  It  was  also  turned 
down.  Then  he  was  willing  to  settle  for  a  job  as  customs  officer.  "When 
he  saw  he  could  not  get  that,"  the  President  said,  "he  asked  me  for  an 
old  pair  of  trousers." 


President  Lincoln  was  visiting  Gen.  Grant  at  City  Point,  supply 
base  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  Richmond  fell.  As 
Lee's  troops  headed  west  tpward  Appomattox,  Lincoln  went  np 
the  river  with  Adm.  Porter,  stepping  ashore'af'Tiocketts  Landing 


in  the  defeated  Confederate  strong- 
hold would  behave  when  they  saw  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  that 
had  driven  out  their  government. 

Richmond  lay  before  them  now, 
magnificent  in  the  grandeur  of  its  de- 
struction. The  pillared  Capitol,  still 
intact,  crowned  the  heights  above  the 
city,  and  the  whole  section  along 
the  nearest  shore  was  just  as  it  had 
been  left  by  the  fleeing  Confederate 
Army.  But  the  three  great  river 
bridges  were  gone,  and  the  entire  busi- 
ness area  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
river  was  either  in  ruins  or  still  aflame. 

The  barge  headed  toward  Rocketts 
Landing.  It  got  stuck  on  a  rock,  was 
pushed  off,  and  then  moved  on  again. 
Confederate  cannon  and  plundered 
supply  wagons  stood  near  the  ware- 
houses along  the  waterfront.  Several 
dozen  Negroes,  who  had  been  digging 
in  a  field,  stopped  work  to  watch  the 
boat  come  ashore. 

Some  of  the  sailors  jumped  out  to 
make  the  barge  fast,  and  the  President 
and  Tad  were  helped  out.  The  cutter 
was  far  behind ;  still  farther  down  the 
river  was  Barnes  with  a  few  men  in 
the  gig  from  the  Bat.  He  was  rowing 
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'  ut  Porter  had  little  reason  to  he  amused  at  the  turn  of  events  that  had 
stripped  him  of  ships  and  guards.  He  was  the  ranking  officer,  personally 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  at  his 
suggestion  was  about  to  enter  the  still-flaming  city  which  had  just  been 
evacuated  by  the  Confederate  government.  No  one  in  the  barge  really 
knew  what  was  happening  in  Richmond.  Porter  was  not  even  aware  there 
were  no  Union  troops  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  where  the  Presi- 
dent's party  was  to  land.  And  he  could  not  hope  lo  foresee  how  the  people 


frantically  upstream  to  try  to  overtake 
the  Presidential  party. 

Twelve  sailors,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  yomig  son  Tad,  Rear 
Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter,  a  Navy 
captain,  an  Army  captain,  a  signal  officer  and  the  President's  bodyguard 
made  up  the  party.  The  sailors  were  armed  with  carbines  and  bayonets, 
Crook  had  a  Colt  revolver,  and  the  officers  doubtless  wore  their  side  arms. 
But  they  still  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  reception  they  might  expect. 

As  the  President  stepped  ashore,  dressed  in  his  long  black  coat  and 
wearing  his  customary  tall  silk  hat,  some  of  the  Negroes  recognized  him 
from  pictures  they  had  seen.  There  was  a  buzz  of  excited  taUt.  Here,  at 
last,  was  the  man  who  had  set  them  free;  this  was  the  long-awaited  Mes- 
siah whose  coming  had  been  foretold  in  many  a  secretly  worded  spiritual 
sung  at  nightfall  on  thousands  of  plantations  throughout  the  South.  Here, 
in  person,  was  the  Father  Abraham  of  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

A  white-haired  old  man  rushed  forward  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  President,  munibhng  incoherently  as  he  tried  to  kiss  his  dusty  boots. 
The  others  pushed  forward,  shouting.  Their  excitement  was  instantly 
communicated  to  scores  and  then  to  hundreds  of  Negroes  who  sprang  up 
from  nowhere  to  surround  the  President  in  a  wildly  exultant  mob. 

Lincoln  was  embarrassed;  he  urged  the  kneeling  man  to  get  up  and 
spoke  to  the  others,  repeatedly  having  to  raise  his  voice  in  order  to  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  ever-growing  crowd.  Porter  quiellv  told  his 
men  to  fix  bayonets  and  form  a  circle  around  the  President.  More  and 
more  Negroes  kept  swarming  over  the  landing,  laughing,  shouting  and 
singing  as  they  came.  Porter  said  later  that  at  one  lime  they  joined  to- 
gether to  sing  a  hymn. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  hear  from  the  President  himself 
that  they  were  really  free.  They  kept  asking  him  again  and  again  to  tell 
them  so.  Finally  he  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  and  those  who  were  near 
enough  to  see  the  gesture  quieted  down.  He  spoke  briefly,  assuring  them 
that  they  were  no  longer  slaves  and  liiat  ihev  must  learn  to  act  and  live 
like  free  men. 

Everyone  cheered;  then,  at  a  nod  from  Porter,  the  sailors  opened 
a  way  through  the  crowd,  and  the  President  started  lo  walk  toward 
tlic  center  of  the  citv.    His  admirers  had   no   intention   of  slaving 
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behind.  They  followed  along,  and.  as  they  left  the  waterfront  district, 
more  and  more  people  joined  them,  white  as  well  as  black. 

During  the  two-mile  walk  through  the  ravaged  streets  of  the  unpoliced 
city,  the  attitude  toward  the  lightly  guarded  man  who  was  making  his  way 
slowly  up  the  hill  was  simply  that  of  curiosity,  even  among  the  whites. 
Most  of  them  were  poor  or  middle-class  people,  for  the  aristocracy  had 
fled  or  were  staying  behind  shuttered  windows. 


Crook  said  of  the  crowd:  "The  only  sign  of  welcome  I  saw 


was 


from  a  young  lady  on  a  bridge  that  connected  the  Spotswood  House  with 
another  hotel  across  the  street.  She  had  an  American  flag  over  her  shoul- 
ders." But  Porter  claims  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves  rushed  up  to  greet  the 
President  with  the  words  "Abraham  Lincoln.  God  bless  you !  You  are  the 
poor  man's  friend!"  Then  he  tried  to  seize  Lincoln's  hand,  and  Porter 
had  to  push  him  away.  The  admiral  also  said  that  a  beautiful  girl  strug- 
gled through  the  crowd,  "her  clothes  very  much  disarranged  in  making 
the  journey,"  to  hand  the  President  a  bouquet  and  a  card  inscribed: 
"From  Eva  to  the  Liberator  of  the  slaves."  Although  Porter  does  not  sav 
so.  she  was  probably  of  mulatto  l)irth;  it  is  unlikely  that  any  white  woman 
in  Richmond  would  have  risked  her  future  with  such  a  gesture. 

Crook  does  not  mention  these  two  incidents.  In  fact,  the  naturally  sus- 


picious bodyguard  believed  that  he  prevented  an  attempted  assassination, 
for  he  said :  "The  blinds  of  a  second-story  window  of  a  house  on  our  left 
were  partly  opened,  and  a  man  dressed  in  gray  pointed  something  that 
looked  like  a  gun  directly  at  the  President.  I  dropped  Tad's  hand  and 
stepped  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  was  sure  he  meant  to  shoot."  But  Crook 
admits  that  no  one  else  was  alarmed,  including  the  President.  And  finally 
he  says:  "It  is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  South  that  he  was  permitted 
to  come  and  go  in  peace." 

But  the  danger  was  still  very  real;  in  fact,  it  was  increasing  every 
minute,  for  the  surprise  of  the  unexpected  landing  was  over.  By  this  time, 
many  people  in  Richmond  knew  that  the  Northern  President  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  their  city  with  a  very  small  guard,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  one  or  more  of  them  to  take  overt  action.  But  no  one 
did,  and  Abraham  Lincohi  was  permitted  to  pass  unharmed  through  the 
former  citadel  of  the  Confederacy. 

Tjie  Uttle  group  with  its  accompanying  crowd  pushed  on  up  the  hill.  The 
day  was  hot.  the  air  was  thick  with  the  acrid  odor  of  smoke  and  burned 
wood,  and  Lincoln  had  to  stop  several  times  to  rest.  At  last  they  saw 
their  first  Federal  soldier,  a  cavalryman  sitting  on  his  horse,  looking 


Richmond  ir<,m  the' James  River.   Tlic  pillared  hnildinp,  center,  is  the  Confederate  Capitol.  All  damage  was  done  by  fire;  the  city  never  came  under  actual  attack 
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This  striking  picture  by  Mathew  Brady  shows  Richmond's  ruins  after  the  Confederate  retreat.  The  other  photos  on  these  pages  are  also  liy  the  famed  Civil  War  cameraman 


on  with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  others.  Porter  sent  him  to  General 
Weitzel  for  a  cavalry  escort,  which  soon  arrived  to  clear  the  streets. 
For  the  first  time,  the  President  was  adequately  guarded  in  the  newly 
captured  city. 

Barnes  and  his  men  soon  caught  up  with  Lincohi's  party,  and  they  all 
went  on  to  the  house  Jefferson  Davis  had  occupied  as  President  of  the 
Confederacy!  Weitzel  had  made  it  his  official  residence,  so  there  were 
plenty  of  Federal  officers  and  soldiers  on  hand  to  greet  the  President  and 
make  him  comfortable. 

He  went  inside  to  look  around  curiously  at  the  interior  of  the  house 
that  Davis  had  quit  less  than  48  hours  before.  Then  he  entered  Davis's 
tiny  office,  sat  down  tiredly  at  the  Confederate  President's  desk,  and  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  elected,  he  could  now  feel  that  he 
was  President  of  the  whole  United  States. 

As  he  sat  there  at  the  desk  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  counterpart 
and  his  enemy,  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  thought  about  the  four  years 
of  war. 

From  the  first  fiasco  at  Bull  Run  through  all  the  disappointments  of 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  Second  Bull  Run,  the  two  bungled  chances  to 
follow  up  victory  after  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  the  horrible  slaugh- 
ter that  took  place  in  battle  after  battle  to  the  north  of  Richmond — when 
Burnside,  Hooker  and  even  Grant  were  successively  unable  to  beat  down 
Lee's  seemingly  invincible  army — the  war  had  been  one  long  nightmare 
to  the  sensitive  President.  Now  it  was  ahnost  over,  and  there  would  be 
time  for  much  rejoicing. 

After  resting  for  a  short  while,  the  President  asked  Weitzel's  aide 
whether  Davis's  housekeeper  was  still  on  the  premises.  Wlien  he  heard 
that  she  had  left,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  said  with  almost  boyish  anticipa- 
tion: "Come  on  then,  let's  look  at  the  house."  They  went  through  all  the 
rooms  of  the  three-story  mansion,  which  time  and  hardship  had  reduced 
from  its  former  elegance  to  a  state  of  shabby  disrepair.  As  they  were 
coming  down  the  stairs,  cavalry  clattered  up  to  the  door  and  General 
Weitzel  entered,  having  hurried  to  the  house  as  soon  as  he  was  told  that 
the  President  was  there.  He  introduced  his  staff  officers,  and  the  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  a  bottle  of  fine  old  whisky  from  Davis's  well-furnished 
cellar.  It  was  passed  around  until  its  contents  were  gone.  The  President, 
as  usual,  did  not  drink. 

Then  a  simple  midafternoon  luncheon  was  served.  During  it.  the  state 


Above,  two  hIack-cJad  widows,  a  familiar  sight  iii  flic  waniiiu  Scui/i.  u<ilk 
through  the  shattered  streets  of  Richnumd  after  the  entry  of  Gen.  Weitzel's 
Union  troops.  Below,  some  newly  liberated  Negroes  po.sc  for  the  photographer 
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Aboard  the  River  Queen.  Lincoln  meets  w  itli  (left)  Generals  Sherman  and  Grant  and  {rif:ht)  Adiii.  Porter.  This  painting  hy  George  P.  A .  Healy  hangs  in  the  White  House 


of  aH'airs  at  the  front  must  liave  been  discussed.  R  was  known  tliat  Lee. 
trying  to  fiee  to  the  west  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  was  at  Amelia 
Court  House,  hard  pressed  by  Grant,  and  that  his  men  were  in  desperate 
need  of  food. 

R  was  late  in  the  day  when  an  officer's  ambulance  came  to  take  the 
President  on  a  tour  of  the  city. 

Surrounded  by  cavalry,  the  President  went  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
saw  the  upturned  chairs  and  desks  and  scattered  papers  of  the  hastily  de- 
parted legislature.  Negroes  were  bowling  in  the  empty  corridors,  and 
souvenir  hunters  had  already  taken  their  toll  of  the  furnishings.  On  the 
lawn,  worthless  $1,000  Confederate  bonds  were  blowing  across  the  grass. 
And  huddled  on  the  slopes  below  the  iiuilding  were  hundreds  of  refugees 
from  the  fire,  waiting  with  the  few  belongings  they  had  saved  from  their 
burning  homes. 

The  President  was  shown  all  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  was  taken 
through  the  burned-out  district,  where  tumbled  brick  walls  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  wheeled  vehicle  to  get  through:  then  he  was  driven  past  Libby 
Prison  and  Castle  Thuniler.  which  were  now  filled  with  Confederate  in- 
stead of  Union  prisoners.  Somewhere  along  the  route  the  party  lieard  a 
35-gun  salute  coming  from  Rocketts  Landing.  The  Malvern  had  run 
through  the  obstructions  and  was  arichoi  ing  there  for  the  night.  The  lone,, 
tiring,  exciting  day  was  ending.  The\  were  glad  to  reacli  the  familiar 
ship  and  liave  dinner  on  board. 


City  Point,  V'a..  with  the  besieging  army's  supply  depot  in  the  foreground  and 
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That  night  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  wrote  that  despite 
the  President's  many  enemies,  "there  are  thousands  of  men  in  Richmond 
tonight  who  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  President  Lincoln — their  great 
dehverer — their  best  friend  on  earth.  He  came  among  them  unheralded, 
without  pomp  or  parade.  He  walked  through  the  streets  as  if  he  were 
only  a  private  citizen  and  not  the  head  of  a  mighty  nation.  He  came  not 
as  a  conqueror — not  with  bitterness  in  his  heart,  but  with  khidness.  He 
came  as  a  friend,  to  alleviate  sorrow  and  suffering — to  rebuild  what  has 
been  destroyed." 


ow  that  he  had  the  President  safely  on  board,  Porter  began  to  realize 
how  reckless  they  had  been  during  the  day  in  exposing  him  to  very 
genuine  danger.  Guards  were  posted  at  the  doors  of  his  cabin,  and  Porter 
became  increasingly  apprehensive  about  his  safety. 

During  the  night  several  attempts  were  made  to  hail  the  Malvern  from 
the  shore,  but  when  a  boat  was  sent  to  answer  the  calls,  no  one  was  there. 
Since  four  men  had  deserted  from  the  ship's  third  cutter  that  day,  it  may 
have  been  some  of  them  trying  to  return  to  the  ship.  And  their  subsequent 
disappearance  may  have  been  the  resuh  of  a  sudden  change  of  heart  when 
they  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  the  stiff  punishment  meted  out  by 
the  Navy  to  wartime  deserters.  But  Porter  interpreted  the  mysterious 
calls  as  threats  of  assassination.  Thereafter,  he  later  recalled,  "every 
precaution  was  taken  that  no  one  should  get  on  board  the  Malvern  with- 
out full  identification."  The  night  passed  without  further  event. 

The  next  morning,  an  old  man  dressed  in  tattered  homespun  appeared 
on  the  landing  carrying  a  six-foot,  heavy  wooden  staff.  In  a  commanding 
voice  he  said  to  the  officer  of  the  deck :  "Tell  Abraham  Lincoln  that  Duff 
Green  is  here  to  see  him."  The  President  said  he  knew  the  elderly  eccen- 
tric and  asked  that  he  be  brought  aboard.  Lincoln's  path  had  crossed 
Green's  many  times  before;  they  were  fellow  Kenluckians.  and  they  were 
even  distantly  related  by  marriage.  Green  was  an  adventurer  who  had 
been  mixed  up  in  dozens  of  big  deals  from  railroads  to  politics  and  who 
had  wound  up  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Civil  War.  He  came  aboard^ 
minus  his  wicked-looking  staff.  The  President  offered  his  hand.  Green 
scorned  it,  saying  that  it  was  stained  with  blood:  then  he  denounced 
Lincoln  as  a  tyrant  who  had  come  to  Richmond  to  gloat  over  the  Confeder- 
ate defeat.  The  welcoming  smile  faded  from  the  President's  face.  After 
Ustening  to  the  outburst  for  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to  Weitzel  and 
said:  "General,  please  give  Mr.  Green  a  pass  to  go  to  his  friends." 

Porter  then  suggested  that  they  return  to  City  Point,  where  things 


would  be  more  peaceful.  They 
steamed  down  the  river,  and  by 
midafternoon  the  President  was 
back  on  the  River  Queen  at  her 
familiar  mooring. 


La 


Lincoln's  dispatches  to  Washington 
were  so  vivid  the  press  ran  them  in 
full,  prompting  this  joke  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  titled:  "From  our  special 
war  correspondent.  'City  Point  .  .  . 
All  seems  well  ...  /I.  Lincoln'" 


Grant's  headquarters  on  the  distant  bluffs.  The  painting  is  by  Edward  L.  Henry 


jater  that  day,  word  came  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  on  her  way  from 
Washington  with  a  party  of  friends. 
And  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  telegraphed  that  Secretary 
of  State  William  H.  Seward  had 
been  seriously  injured  in  a  carriage 
accident. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  guests,  who 
included  the  Marquis  de  Chambrun, 
Senator  Charles  Smnner,  and  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  James  Harlan  and 
their  daughter,  who  was  to  marry 
Robert  Todd  Lincohi,  arrived  at 
noon.  They  stayed  three  days,  visit- 
ing Richmond,  the  now-quiet  sector 
around  Petersburg  and  the  vast 

military  hospitals  in  the  area.  Then,  because  of  the  President's  worry 
about  Seward,  they  cut  their  stay  short  and  started  back  to  Washington 
on  April  8th. 

While  the  high  drama  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  was  being  acted 
out  the  next  morning,  the  River  Queen  sailed  placidly  up  the  Potomac. 
The  little  party  spent  most  of  that  quiet  Smiday  talking  about  literary 
matters,  and  the  President  read  aloud  from  Shakespeare.  He  paused  after 
the  famous  passage  from  Macbeth: 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave: 
After  lifes  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  ivell; 
Treason  !ms  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 
Then,  according  to  the  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  he  was  evidently  so  un- 
pressed  with  the  dark  import  of  the  words  that  he  read  them  again. 

The  ship  sailed  on  up  the  river,  passing  Mount  Vernon,  passing  the 
lower  forts  that  protected  the  wartime  capital.  It  was  late  when  they 
arrived  at  the  dock  where  the  President's  carriage  was  waiting.  They 
drove  to  the  White  House  and  then  Lincoln  went  across  the  street  to  visit 
Seward  and  tell  hun  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  Richmond. 

The  telegram  from  Grant  announcing  Lee's  surrender  was  not  receiv  ed 
at  the  War  Department  until  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  but  the  news  was 
then  sent  swiftly  across  the  nation.  It  went  over  the  recently  established 
telegraph  hues  to  San  Francisco;  it  reached  all  the  larger  cities  and 
spread  out  from  them  to  smaller  places  to  tell  people  ever\  where  that  the 
war  was  over.  Word  traveled  more  slowly  in  the  South,  for  telegraphic 
communication,  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  North  for  four  vears. 
had  been  re-established  only  in  areas  under  the  control  of  Linion  troops. 

In  the  North,  the  news  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  celebration  tlial  ucnt 
on  for  days.  Great  crowds  surged  through  the  streets  of  Washington, 
where  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  was  illuminated,  while  cannon 
boomed  long,  loud  salutes,  and  flags  flew  everywhere  in  the  Ajiril  breeze. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation  waited  for  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  army,  the  last  Confederate  force  of  an\  imixutance  left  in  the 
field.  But  before  such  word  could  come,  a  new  and  un.'\i)e<  tc(l  hit  of 
drama  was  about  to  be  played.  The  stage  for  it  was  being  set  in  \\a>h- 
ington  at  Ford's  Theatre,  where  Laura  Keene  had  scheduled  a  one-night 
presentation  of  Tom  Taylor's  enormously  successful  comedv.  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,  for  Friday,  April  14th.  And  the  da\  before  the  steamer  River 
Queen  brought  the  Presidential  party  back  to  Washington,  a  handsome 
x'oung  actor  had  arrived  from  New  ^  ork  to  sign  the  register  at  the 
National  Hotel  with  his  customar\  (loiirisli.  The  clerk  at  the  National 
knew  the  signature  so  well  that  he  did  not  even  have  to  read  the  words: 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  THE  END 
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oiD  fT.  MONROE  CASEMATE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  CASEMATE   monitor  i  merrimac  casemate 


Fort  Monroe  was  designed  by  General  Simon  Bernard, 
former  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  I. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1957 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  Al^FQRT  MONROE  DAY  BY 
DAY~~~This  is  the  new  project  begun  by  the  Fort 
Monroe  Casemate  Museum  in  I957o    Fort  Monroe  was 
Major  General  McClellan's  primary  base  in  the  Penin- 
sular Campaign,    It  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
amphibious  expeditions  to  Hatteras,  Port  Royal, 
Roanoke  Island,  New  Orleans  and  Fort  Fisher.  Fort 
Monroe  was  the  base  for  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron.    The  guns  of  Fort  Monroe  and  her  satellite 
Fort  Wool  kept  the  dreaded  Confederate  ironclad 
Merrimac  confined  in  Hampton  Roads  during  her  two- 
month  reign  of  terror. 

In  1865,  Jefferson  Davis,  mistakenly  accused  of 
plotting  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  brought  to 
Fort  Monroe  for  imprisonment.    He  was  befriended  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  J.  Craven,  Chief  Medical 
Officer  at  Fort  Monroe.    Dr.  Craven  later  wrote  a  book 
Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  prepared  public 
opinion  for  the  eventual  release  of  Jefferson  Davis  in 
1867. 

Our  aim  is  to  compile  a  day  by  day  record  of  the 
war  at  Fort  Monroe  which  will  include  not  only  the 
major  operations,  but  the  minutiae  of  everyday  garrison 
and  camp  life,  the  comings  and  goings  of  regiments,  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ships,  and  the  visits  of 
notable  persons. 

NEW   HONORARY  MEMBERS.      W  e  announce  the 
addition  of  two  honorary  members  to  our  committee. 
The  first  is  U.  S.  GRANT,  .3rd,  Major  General,  U.S.A.  , 
Retired,  of  Washington,  D.C.    General  Grant  is  a 
grandson  of  President  U.S.  Grant.    A  few  years  ago 
U.S.  Grant,  3rd,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  4th,  were  the 


The  Committee  sponsors  the  historical  museum  in  the  casemates  of  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:    Jefferson  Davis  and  Dr.  Craven  .  .  . 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  .  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  .  U.  S.  Grant  .  .  .  Civil  War  Historama  .  .  .  Robert  E.  Lee  .  .  .  Black  Hawk 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  .  .  .  the  Multi-Pix  .  .  .  and  many  other  exhibits. 


honored  guests  at  the  dedication  of  the  Surrender  House  at  Appomattox.    The  second 
new  honorary  member  is  ROBERT  ARTHUR,  Colonel,  U.S»A.  .  Retired,  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.    Colonel  Arthur  is  the  author  of  History  of  Fort  Monroe,  which 
was  published  at  Fort  Monroe  in  1930,  when  the  Colonel  was  editor  of  the  now 
defunct  Coast  Artillery  Journal,    This  book  is  the  authoritative  history  of  Fort 
Monroe  and  has  been  consulted  by  many  writers. 

A  VISITOR  FROM  FORT  MONROE'S  PAST.      In  June  1957,  Fort  Monroe  was 
visited  by  Miss  Mabel  Tidball,  daughter  of  Brigadier  General  John  Co  Tidball,  the 
famous  Civil  War  artillerist.    Miss  Tidball  came  to  revisit  her  birthplace.    She  and 
her  twin  brother  were  born  in  the  year  1875  in  Building  No    18  directly  across  the 
road  from  our  museum.    This  little  lady,  who  is  83  years  young ,  found  that  the 
interior  of  the  fort  had  changed  little  since  the  early  1880's,    She  especially  enjoyed 
a  visit  to  Quarters  No.   1  where  she  spent  many  happy  childho^-4  hours  when  her 
father,  General  Tidball,  was  commander  of  Fort  Monroe, 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL  GRANT^,      In  April,   1957,  we  dedicated  a 
portrait  of  UoS.  Grant  in  honor  of  the  93rd  anniversary  of  the  great  commander's 
visit  to  Fort  Monroe.    Jack  Clifton,  the  well  known  portrait  painter  and  art  teacher 
of  Hampton,  Virginia,  executed  this  likeness  of  U.S.  Grant  as  he  must  have  appeared 
when  he  came  to  Fort  Monroe  in  April,   1864,  to  plan  the  strategy  of  the  campaign 
that  finally  won  the  war.    The  main  speaker  at  the  dedication  was  Colonel  Paul  R. 
Goode,  Deputy  Governor,  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  who  founded  the  Fort 
Monroe  Casemate  Museum  in  1951  when  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE  AS  A  YOUNG  MANo     In  November  1957, 
our  collection  was  further  enriched  by  a  colored  photographic  enlargement  of  the 
William  E.  West  portrait  of  Robert  E„  Lee  as  a  young  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  the 
U.S.  A  rmyo    The  portrait  was  made  by  West  in  Baltimore  in  1838,    Lee  served  at 
Fort  Monroe  1831-1834o    In  last  year's  Annual  Report  we  mistakenly  referred  to  this 
artist  as  "Benjamin  W  est,  Jr."    The  correct  name  is  William  E.  West.    Born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1788,  William  E.  W  est  resided  abroad  many  year s ,  where 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  portraits  of  Lord  Byron,  Mrs,  Hemans  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Europeans.    West  exhibited  in  Paris  and  London.    He  returned  to  this 
country  with  an  impressive  reputation  and  was  one  of  the  leading  American  portrait 
painters  until  his  death  in  1857,,    The  original  portrait  of  the  young  Lee  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Lee  family,  which  gave  permission  to  the  Curator  of  the  Fort  Monroe 
Casemate  Museum  to  have  it  photographed  in  color.    The  color  photograph  was  made 
by  the  well  known  W  illiamsburg,   Virginia,  photographer,  Walter  H.  Miller. 

WHERE  DID  ROBERT  E,  LEE  LIVE  AT  FORT  MQNRQE?     Post  tradition 
asserts  that  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee  lived  in  Building  No.  50.    With  the  growing 
interest  in  this  question  the  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum  felt  that  it  was  essential 
to  seek  a  definite  determination.    Research  was  begun  in  1957  and  is  still  proceedingp 
We  have  been  assisted  by  Mr.  James  P.Welch,  Chief,  Historical  Division,  Continen- 
tal Army  Command,  Colonel  Wayne  P.  Litz,  Continental  Army  Command,  who  lives 
in  Building  No.  50,  and  by  Colonel  Harry  F,  Wilbert,  Post  Engineer,  Fort  Monroe. 


OUR  NEW   CO-CHAIRMAN.      Colonel  C.  Wesner  retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  on 
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July  31,   1957.    He  has  been  succeeded  by  Colonel  Paul  R.   Jeffrey,  another 
officer  with  a  distinguished  record.    The  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museunn  owes 
much  to  its  successive  military  Co-Chairmen,  who  have  each  taken  a  deep  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Fort  Monroe. 

TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE.      This  public  information  service  of  the 
Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum  was  inaugurated  in  1956,    The  number  of  titles 
has  gradually  grown  to  fifteen  (see  list  attached).    In  1957  we  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  charge  of  ten  cents  for  each  article  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  their 
production.    Orders  for  Tales  of  Old  Fort  Monroe  are  being  received  in  the  mail 
from  states  as  widely  separated  as  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  California. 

Of  use  to  many  students  is  Tale  No.  7  "The  Greatest  of  All  American  Wars.  " 
This  article  is  dedicated  to  our  esteemed  Honorary  Chairman,  General  G. 
Wyman,  Commanding  General,  U .  S.  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe, 
and  his  amiable  wife.    The  forebears  of  both  General  and  Mrs.  Wyman  fought  on 
both  sides  of  the  greatest  of  all  American  wars.    It  is  not  always  remembered 
that  more  American  fighting  men  died  of  all  causes  in  the  Civil  War  than  in  all 
our  subsequent  wars  put  together. 

FORT  MONROE  POST  CARDS.     When  the  Jefferson  Davis  Casemate  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1951..  visitors  began  to  request  post  cards  that  they  might 
take  away  as  visual  reminders  of  their  visit.    Beginning  with  a  few  subjects  in 
1952,  our  line  of  Kodachrome  post  cards  was  gradually  increased  until,  in 
1957,  with  the  issuance  of  our  Robert  E.  Lee  and  U.S.  Grant  cards,  we  had  a 
total  of  twenty  subjects.    Most  of  these  are  views  of  old  Fort  Monroe,  which 
is  virtually  unchanged  since  Civil  War  days.    Also  included  are  reproductions 
of  some  of  our  most  important  historical  paintings.    Although  sold  mainly  in 
the  museum,  we  have  had  mail  orders  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The 
price  is  five  cents  each  postpaid. 

The  titles  of  the  Fort  Monroe  Kodachrome  post  cards  are  as  follows: 
I.  Aerial  View  of  Fort  Monroe.       2,  Walls  and  Moat,       3.   East  Gate. 
4.  Main  Gate,       5.   Entrance  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  Casemate.       6.  Parade 
Ground  and  Civil  War  Cannon.       7.  Dress  Parade  at  Fort  Monroe. 
8.  Chapel  of  the  Centurion.       9.  Quarters  No.   1  (where  Lincoln  stayed). 
10.  Officers  Quarters  and  Park.       11.  Main  Dock  (Where  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  landed).       12.  St.  Mary ' s  Catholic  Church.       13.  Old  Point  Comfort 
Lighthouse,       14.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Dr.  Craven  in  the  Cell.       15.  The 
Shackling  of  Jefferson  Davis.       I6.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Fort  Monroe. 
17.  General  U.S    Grant.       18.  Battle  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
19.  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee.       20.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  a  Soldier  at  Fort 
Monroe  (1828-1829). 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  COLONEL  GQODE.      Colonel  Paul  R .  Goode, 
founder  of  our  museum,  published  a  book  in  1957,  entitled  The  United  States 
Soldiers'  Home;  a  History  of  its  First  Hundred  Years.    We  feel  that  Colonel 
"Coode,  who  is  now  Deputy  Governor  of  that  institution,  has  done  for  the  U.S. 
Soldiers'  Home  what  Colonel  Robert  Arthur  did  for  Fort  Monroe  in  1930, 


GREAT  INCREASE  IN  VISITORS  TO  THE  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE 

MUSEUM  IN   1957.       We  feel  that  much  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the 
public  relations  work  of  Colonel  Charles  E.  Brown  and  Major  Hank  Lowe  of  the 
Information  Section,  Continental  Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe.    We  also  believe 
that  the  Post  Public  Information  Office  conducted  by  SFC  Ida  Eo  Simpson  has 
contributed  to  this  happy  result  by  a  number  of  newspaper  stories  throughout 
1957.    Fort  Monroe  was  also  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  the  magazine 
U.  S.  Lady,  October,   1957,    "Fort  Monroe  in  Historic  Tidewater  Virginia"  by 
Mrs.Lylas  B.  Peters. 

THEY  CAME  FROM  EVERYWHERE.       Visitors  to  the  fort  and  the  museum 
came  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  Especially 
interesting  was  the  group  from  the  British  Commonwealth  Youth  Movement  in 
August,   1957,  which  consisted  of  37  charming  young  people  from  all  over  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.    They  were  headed  by  Major  F.  J.  Ney  of 
London,  England,  founder  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Youth  Movemento 

JACK  CLIFTON'S  NEW  ART  BOOK.       We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  some  unusually  fine  examples  of  this  distinguished  artist's  historical  paint- 
ings.   One  of  our  most  popular  exhibits  is  Clifton's  CIVIL  WAR  HISTORAMA, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  do  by  the  Daily  Press,  Inc„  ,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, in  memory  of  the  late  Commander  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  widely  known  news- 
paper publisher.    Clifton's  new  book  MANUAL  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
was  published  by  W atson-Guptill  Company,  New  York  City,  in  October,   1957.  It 
was  prepared  from  material  Clifton  uses  in  teaching  his  own  students. 

FORT  MONROE  SPEAKS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  as  Jamestown  speaks  of  the 
First  Settlement,  as  Williamsburg  speaks  of  Colonial  Virginia,  as  Yorktown  speaks 
of  the  American  Revolution.    The  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM  consists 
of  the  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  CASEMATE,  which  contains  the  cell  where  the  Con- 
federate President  was  imprisoned  in  1865,  the  MONITOR  AND  MERRIMAC 
CASEMATE,  and  the  OLD  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE.       The  museum  is  open 
every  day  of  the  year  from  8  AM  to  5  PM.       Admission  is  free. 


Dr.  Chester  D„  Bradley 
Co-Chairman  &  Curator 
of  the  Exhibits 


P.S.  --We  request  the  donation,  or  loan,  of  all  old  books,  magazine  articles, 
pictures,  photographs,  albums,  scrapbooks,  post  cards,  letters  and  diaries  of 


FORT  MONROE. 


TALES  OF   OLD  FORT  MONROE 
10<:    each  Postpaid 


1.  Robert  E„  Lee  at  Fort  Monroe 

2.  Black  Hawk  at  Fort  Monroe 

3.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  Fort  Monroe 

4.  General  Simon  Bernard,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Napoleon  and  Designer 
of  Fort  Monroe 

5„    Is  it  Fort  Monroe  or  Fortress  Monroe? 

6o    Fort  Monroe  in  the  Civil  War 

7     The  Greatest  of  all  American  Wars  (Condensed  History  of  the  War 

of  1861-1865) 

8,  U.  S.  Grant  comes  to  Fort  Monroe  (1864) 

9.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Campaign  against  the  Merrimac. 
10 o  Old  Point  Comfort:     America's  Greatest  Bastion 
11„  John  La  Mountain  and  his  Balloon  at  Fort  Monroe 
12.  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac 

13.,    Brief  Biography  of  Jefferson  Davis 

14.  General  McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign 

15.  The  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference  (1865) 

TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE   are  a  series  of  multilithed  articles, 

nearly  all  illustrated,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid  for  10^  each.  State 

title,  or  titles,  desired,  sending  name,  address,  and  money  to 

FORT  MONROE  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 
2914  West  Avenue 
Newport  News,  Virginia 


Tales    of    Old   Fort   Monro  e„        A  series  of  monographs  published  by  the 
Comnmittee  for  the  Fort  Monroe  Casennate  Museum,  2914  West  Ave.  ,  Newport  News, 

Virginia , 

GENERAL  U.  S„  GRANT 

\ 

GRANT  ARRIVED  AT  FORT  MONROE  by  steamer  on  the  morning  of  April  1, 
1864,  having  left  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  the  day  before.    He  spent  that  day  with  Major 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.    Just  as  General  Grant  was  about  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington that  evening  around  sundownj  a  violent  gale  sprang  up,  detaining  his  vessel 
at  the  wharf  that  night  and  the  next  day.    On  the  morning  of  April  2,  the  General 
went  ashore  to  continue  his  conference  with  Major  General  Butler  in  the  latter 's 
office  in  Quarters  No.  1,  just  inside  the  East  Gate.    Recently  arrived  from  the 
Western  theater  of  operations,  General  Grant  had  been  given  supreme  command  of 
all  the  Union  armies.    He  was  resolved  to  win  the  war  by  every  means  at  his 
disposal. 

THE  PLAN  OF  GENERAL  GRANT  was  to  strike  at  the  Confederates  on  all 
fronts  simultaneously  without  letup.    To  Major  General  Butler,  Grant  assigned  one 
of  the  principal  movements  in  the  coming  spring  campaign,  viz.  ,  to  move  from 
Fort  Monroe  up  the  James  River  and  threaten  Richmond.    At  the  same  time,  Grant 
would  hurl  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  General  Lee's  army  in  Northern 
Virginia.    General  Grant  returned  to  Washington,  leaving  an  order  dated  Fort 
Monroe^  April  2,  1864,  which  began  in  words  characteristic  of  U.S.  Grant:  "In 
the  spring  campaign,  which  it  is  desirable  shall  commence  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable,  it  is  proposed  to  have  cooperative  action  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field, 
as  far  as  this  object  can  be  accomplished.  " 

ANOTHER  SUBJECT  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  which  Grant  discussed  with 
Butler  at  Fort  Monroe  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners.    Major  General  Butler  was 
not  only  Commanding  General  of  the  Union  Army  Department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe,  but  also  Commissioner  of  Exchange  of 
Prisoners.    General  Grant  was  frankly  opposed  to  further  exchange  of  able-bodied 
men,  because  he  felt  it  could  only  prolong  a  war  which  had  already  lasted  too  long. 
"It  is  hard  on  our  men  held  in  Southern  prisons  not  to  exchange  them,  "  Grant  said, 
"but  it  is  humanity  to  those  left  in  the  ranks  to  fight  our  battle  .   .   .    K  we  commence 
a  system  of  exchange  which  liberates  all  prisoners  taken,  we  will  have  to  fight  on 
until  the  entire  South  is  exterminated.  " 

GRANT  CROSSED  THE  RAPIDAN  RIVER  on  May  4,  1864,  and  attacked  Lee 
in  the  WILDERNESS  (May  5-7).    Grant  was  repulsed.    The  Confederates  fully 
expected  him  to  retire  back  over  the  river,  as  previous  Union  generals  had  done 
when  defeated  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee.    Instead  of  turning  back,  this  new  Union 
general  moved  to  the  left,  obliging  Lee  to  follow  him  to  keep  from  being  outflanked. 
At  SPOTTSYLVANIA  (May  8-18),  the  two  armies  locked  again  in  bloody  combat. 
Again  Grant  moved  to  the  left  instead  of  retreating.    Then  came  the  fighting  at  the 
NORTH  ANNA  and  TOTOPOTOMOY  CREEK  (May  23-28).    Again  Grant  moved  to 
the  left  instead  of  retreating.    By  this  time,  the  two  armies  had  traversed  an  arc  of 
about  70  miles  from  the  Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor  just  east  of  Richmond. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  COLD  HARBOR  (June  1-3)  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  all  time.    Grant  was  again  repulsed.    In  the  one  month  that  had  passed 
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since  he  crossed  the  Rapidan,  Grant  had  lost  55,  000  men.    He  could  not  advance. 
He  would  not  retreat.    There  was  no  longer  room  to  go  around  Lee's  flank  again  as 
he  had  been  doing  since  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.    With  great  adroitness.  Grant 
extricated  himself  from  this  serious  predicament  by  slipping  across  the  James 
River  on  June  14  before  Lee  realized  that  he  had  gone.    Joining  forces  with  Butler, 
Grant  attacked  PETERSBURG,  which  held  out  until  General  Lee's  army  raced  down 
from  Richmond. 

GRANT  MADE  ANOTHER  VISIT  TO  FORT  MONROE  during  the  Siege  of 
Petersburg,  this  time  to  confer  with  President  Lincoln.    Arriving  at  Fort  Monroe 
on  the  morning  of  July  31,  1864,  Grant  went  to  Quarters  No.  1  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Butler,  who  was  staying  there  while  her  husband  was  in  the  field  before  Peters- 
burg.   The  General  had  barely  sat  down,  when  word  came  that  the  President  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  wharf.    Grant  went  immediately  to  the  wharf,  where  he 
boarded  the  President's  boat,  which  then  put  out  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PETERSBURG  lasted  from  June  19,  1864,  to  April  2,  1865, 
when  General  Lee  abandoned  the  city»    Closely  pursued  by  Grant,  Lee  was  unable 
to  join  forces  with  General  Johnston  in  North  Carolina.    Lee  surrendered  to  Grant 
at  Appomattox  on  April  9,  1865.    Thirteen  months  after  Grant  had  been  given 
supreme  command  of  all  Union  armies  and  eleven  months  after  he  had  started  his 
offensive,  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  victory  for  the  United  States  Government. 

SOUTHERNERS  RECALL  WITH  APPRECIATION  Grant's  chivalrous  treat- 
ment of  Lee  at  Appomattox.    Later  on,  when  certain  vengeful  Northern  politicians 
urged  that  Lee  be  arrested  and  put  on  trial  for  treason,  General  Grant  stopped  this 
movement  by  threatening  to  resign  his  commission  if  Lee  were  molested. 

GRANT  WAS  THE  EIGHTEENTH  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States,  serving 
two  terms  (1869-1877).    In  the  spring  of  1884,  Grant  lost  his  entire  fortune  through 
the  failure  of  a  banking  firm  in  which  he  was  a  partner.    It  was  discovered  that  one 
of  the  firm's  members  had  made  off  with  all  the  assets „    In  October  of  that  same 
year.  Grant  was  found  to  have  cancer  of  the  throat.    About  this  time,  a  publishing 
firm  offered  Grant  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  memoirs.    To  provide  for  his 
wife  and  family,  Grant  undertook  a  race  with  death.    At  first  he  dictated  the  text 
of  his  memoirs.    When  the  pain  in  his  throat  made  it  impossible  to  speak,  he 
wrote  in  longhand,  continuing  even  when  he  became  so  weak  he  could  hardly  hold 
the  pencil.    He  completed  his  memoirs  just  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Grant 
died  on  July  23,  1885,  content  that  he  had  left  his  family  provided  for. 

THE  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM  has  several  interesting  Grant 
exhibits,   chief  of  which  is  an  exceptionally  fine  oil  painting  of  General  U.S.  Grant 
by  the  noted  portrait  artist  and  historical  illustrator  Jack  Clifton  of  Hampton, 
Virginia.    The  museum  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  8  AM  to  5  PM. 
Admission  is  free. 


Tales    of   Old   Fort  Monroe.      A  series  of  monographs  published  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum,  2914  West  Ave.  ,  Newport  News, 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  worried.    He  had  never  been  enthusiastic  about  General 
McClellan's  plan  to  attack  Richmond  by  advancing  up  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
McClellan's  month-long  delay  before  Yorktown  and  his  incessant  calls  for  reinforce- 
ments did  little  to  reassure  the  President.    The  Confederate  ironclad  Merrimac , 
although  checked  by  the  Monitor  in  the  historic  battle  of  March  9,  was  still  afloat 
and  lurking  around  Sewell's  Point  (present-day  Naval  Base).    So  long  as  the 
Merrimac  was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  Commodore  Goldsborough,  in  command 
of  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  refused  to  send  adequate  naval  support  to 
General  McClellan  at  Yorktown. 

Lincoln  decided  to  go  down  to  Fort  Monroe  "to  ascertain  by  personal  observa- 
tion whether  some  further  vigilance  and  vigor  might  not  be  infused  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  and  navy.  "    Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Washington,  news  came 
from  McClellan  that  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  Yorktown  and  were  withdraw- 
ing towards  Williamsburg.    Accompanied  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.Stanton  and  Brigadier  General  Egbert  L.  Viele, 
Lincoln  left  Washington  just  before  dusk,  Monday,  May  5,  1862.    Ten  or  fifteen 
miles  below  Alexandria,  their  ship,  the  Revenue  Steamer  Miami,  cast  anchor 
because  it  became  too  dark  for  the  pilot  to  see  his  course.    At  3  AM,  Tuesday, 
May  6,  they  were  again  on  their  way.    At  noon  they  were  tossing  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  President  tried  to  eat  lunch  but  soon  gave  up,  saying  he  was  too  uncom- 
fortable.   He  stretched  out  on  a  locker.    The  rest  of  the  party  kept  on  eating 
although  the  plates  slipped  here  and  there  and  the  glasses  fell  over  and  rolled  about. 
The  Miami  now  had  all  its  sails  set  and  with  the  help  of  wind  and  steam  was  moving 
along  at  twelve  knots.    As  night  began  to  falj.,the  wind  died  away.    For  some  reason 
the  fires  burned  low  in  the  furnaces.    The  travelers  were  irked  by  the  slackened 
speed.    It  was  not  until  between  8  and  9  PM  that  the  Miami  reached  Fort  Monroe. 
Stanton  sent  for  Major  General  John  E.  Wool,  commanding  Fort  Mionroe,  who  soon 
came  on  board  with  members  of  his  staff.    Although  it  was  now  late,  it  was  decided 
to  confer  at  once  with  Commodore  Louis  Mi.  Goldsborough. 

Since  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  Miami  along  side  of  the  flagship  Minnesota 
in  the  darkness,  the  party  went  in  a  tug  to  where  the  great  ship  lay  just  off  Fort 
Monroe.    The  President  went  up  the  gangway  first.    Chase,  who  was  senior  to 
Stanton  in  the  cabinet,  climbed  up  next.    They  were  received  cordially  by  Commo- 
dore Goldsborough,  who  asked  Chase  about  his  daughters  Janet  and  Katie.    The  group 
conferred  earnestly  about  the  dreaded  Merrimac,  whose  presence  was  immobilizing 
the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.    It  was  late  when  the  President  and  his  party 
returned  to  the  Miami. 


Virginia. 


1957, 


LINCOLN  AT  FORT  MONROE  IN  1862* 


*This  Tale  of  Old  Fort  Monroe  is  derived  from  Secretary  Chase's  letters  from 
Fort  Monroe  to  his  daughter  Janet,  from  the  Official  Records  and  from  the  log  of  the 
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The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  May  7,  the  party  arose  early.    They  were  not 
due  to  breakfast  with  General  Wool  until  9  AM.    Stanton  proposed  that  they  visit  the 
Vanderbilt  before  breakfast.    So  the  Miami's  boat  was  lowered  and  they  were  rowed 
over  to  where  the  great  steam  yacht  lay  at  anchor „    Her  bow  had  been  strengthened 
with  heavy  timbers  plated  with  iron  so  that  she  could  ram  the  Merrimac  should  the 
Confederate  ironclad  venture  down  to  Fort  Monroe.    Lincoln  and  his  companions 
stood  in  the  Vanderbilt- s  wheelhouse  and  looked  through  one  of  her  great  sidewheels. 
Made  of  wrought  iron,  it  was  42  feet  in  diameter  and  weighed  over  100  tons.  On 
the  way  back  they  were  rowed  around  the  Monitor  and  the  Stevens  that  they  might 
have  a  look  at  these  two  Union  ironclads. 

The  party  then  had  breakfast  with  General  Wool  in  Quarters  No.  1,  the  grace- 
ful old  plantation  style  house,  which  stands  just  inside  the  East  Gate  of  Fort  Monroe. 
After  breakfast,  they  were  taken  on  board  the  Monitor  and  the  Stevens    then  over  to 
the  island  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  known  as  the  Rip  Raps  (now  c^H^d 
Fort  Wool).    They  returned  to  Fort  Monroe  where  they  had  another  conference  with 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  who  had  come  ashore  for  that  purpose. 

The  Merrimac  was  now  seen  around  Sewell-s  Point  (present-day  Naval  Base), 
and  it  was  thought  that  she  might  engage  the  Monitor.    The  military  review,  which 
had  been  ordered  at  Camp  Hamilton  (present-day  Phoebus)  was  called  off.  When 
the  Merrimac  did  not  give  battle,  General  Wool  proposed  that  the  President  and  his 
companions  ride  out  to  Camp  Hamilton  anyway  to  see  whatever  was  to  be  seen 
Lincoln  and  Chase  rode  horseback.    Stanton  rode  in  a  carriage.    General  Wool  and 
his  staff  in  their  blue  uniforms  formed  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  cortege.  As 
they  rode  through  Camp  Hamilton,  General  Wool  gave  orders  to  get  the  regiments 
ready  for  a  review. 

In  the  meantime,  the  party  rode  on  to  the  ruins  of  Hampton,  which  had  been 
burned  by  the  Confederates  in  1861.    They  were  saddened  by  the  bare,  blackened 
and  crumbling  walls.    They  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  Court  House  and  St.  John's 
Church.    Crossing  back  over  Hampton  Creek,  they  saw  the  summer  home  of  ex- 
President  John  Tyler  and  some  other  fine  houses,  which  were  intact,  as  the  Con- 
federates had  not  crossed  the  bridge  when  they  set  fire  to  the  town. 

Arriving  back  at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  saw  the  troops  drawn  up  in  formation. 
The  troops  passed  in  review,  cavalry  first,  then  regiment  after  regiment  of 
infantry.    After  the  troops  had  passed  in  review,  the  party  rode  on  toward  the  fort, 
but  one  regiment  had  drawn  up  in  line.    The  colonel  and  his  men  were  pleased  when 
the  President  rode  along  the  line  with  his  head  uncovered.    This  inspired  great 
enthusiasm. 

Returning  to  Quarters  No.  1,  a  conference  was  held.    It  was  decided  that  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  capture  Norfolk  (and  Portsmouth),  the  base  of  the 
Merrimac.    Deprived  of  her  base,  the  Merrimac  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  up 
the  James  River  to  Richmond  or  else  attempt  to  run  past  the  forts  and  the  fleet 
into  Chesapeake  Bay.    Lincoln  also  issued  an  order  to  Commodore  Goldsborough 
to  send  the  Galena  and  two  gunboats  up  the  James  River  toward  Richmond  to  support 


General  McClellan  who  was  now  pursuing  the  Confederates  north  of  Williamsburg. 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  stayed  at  Quarters  No.  1,  while  Chase  and  General  Viele  went 
back  to  the  Miami  to  spend  the  night. 

The  next  morningj  Thursday,  May  8,  President  Lincoln  summoned  Comnao- 
dore  Goldsborough  to  a  conference  at  Quarters  No.  1.    It  was  determined  to  attack 
the  batteries  on  Sewell's  Point,  and  under  cover  of  the  bombardment  troops  from 
Fort  Monroe  would  be  landed  for  a  march  on  Norfolk.    Lincoln,  Chase  and  Stanton 
went  over  to  the  Rip  Raps  (Fort  Wool)  to  watch  the  action.    The  Seminole,  San 
JacintO;  Dakota ,  Susquehanna ,  Monitor  and  Stevens  opened  fire  on  Sewell's  Point 
(present-day  Naval  Base).    In  this,  they  were  joined  by  the  large  guns  on  the  Rip 
Raps.    Before  long  the  small  battery  at  the  extreme  end  of  Sewell's  Point  was 
silenced.    The  fire  was  then  directed  on  a  battery  inside  the  Point.    While  this  was 
going  on,  smoke  was  seen  curling  over  the  woods  on  Sewell's  Point  five  or  six 
miles  from  its  termination.    The  men  on  the  Rip  Raps  said,  "There  comes  the 
Merrimac!  " 


The  President  and  his  party  left  the  Rip  Raps.    Just  as  they  were  stepping 
ashore  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  Merrimac  came  out  from  behind  Sewell's  Point.  All 
the  big  wooden  ships  backed  off.    The  Monitor  and  the  Stevens  held  their  ground. 
The  Merrimac  came  on  slowly.    In  a  little  while  she  and  the  Monitor  confronted  one 
another  with  a  clear  space  of  water  between  them.    The  Merrimac  came  on  slowly, 
paused,  turned  back,  then  stopped.    Although  the  troops  had  already  been  embarked 
at  Fort  Monroe,  it  was  obviously  useless  to  attempt  a  landing  on  Sewell's  Point 
while  the  Merrimac  lay  protecting  it.    The  men  were  removed  from  the  transports. 

A  successful  landing  of  troops  could  only  be  made  at  a  place  where  the 
Merrimac  could  not  interfere.    This  would  have  to  be  east  of  Sewell's  Point  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.    Since  the  channel  from  Hampton  Roads  into  Chesapeake  Bay  lay 
between  Fort  Monroe  and  the  Rip  Raps,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Merrimac  would 
try  to  run  past  the  forts „    With  her  slow  speed,  the  Confederate  ironclad  would  be 
subjected  to  a  murderous  cross-fire  from  the  big  guns  of  the  two  forts,  which  could 
very  well  cripple  her.    There  was  a  15-inch  Rodman  gun  on  the  beach  at  Fort 
Monroe  which  had  been  specially  made  for  use  against  ironclad  ships.    If  the 
Merrimac  left  Hampton  Roads,  she  would  leave  the  city  of  Norfolk  open  to  attack 
by  the  Union  ironclad  Monitor. 

The  question  was  whereabouts  on  Chesapeake  Bay  should  the  landing  be  made? 
The  next  day,  Friday,  May  93  Chase,  General  Wool,  and  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Cram 
set  out  with  the  Miami  and  a  tug  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  shore  line  east 
of  Sewell's  Point.    They  arrived  at  a  place  called  Ocean  View,  the  Miami  going  in 
to  within  500  yards  of  the  shore,  the  tug  to  100  yards.    Some  boats  were  sent  out 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water.    When  they  were  very  near  the  shore  they 
suddenly  pulled  away.    The  men  said  they  had  seen  an  enemy  picket,  and  fearing 
an  ambush,  they  had  pulled  off  to  avoid  being  fired  at. 

The  order  was  given  to  return  to  Fort  Monroe,  but  just  as  they  were  moving 
off  a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  sand  bank  on  shore.    General  Wool  ordered 
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that  it  be  answered  at  once,  which  was  done  by  fastening  a  bed  sheet  to  the  flag 
line  and  running  it  up.    Thereupon,  some  Negro  women  and  children  appeared  on 
the  shore.    Fearing  a  ruse,  Chase  sent  two  boats  ashore  with  armed  crews.  Chase 
saw  Colonel  Cram  talking  with  these  people  while  some  of  the  men  were  walking 
about  on  the  beach.    Presently,  one  boat  came  back  to  the  ship.    Chase  saw  that  the 
Negroes  were  going  up  the  sand  bank,  and  Colonel  Cram  was  preparing  to  return  with 
the  other  boat.    Thinking  that  these  people  might  have  desired  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
and  had  been  refused,  Chase  went  ashore  in  the  boat  that  had  just  returned.  It 
turned  out  that  none  of  these  people,  one  of  whom  was  a  white  woman  living  nearby, 
desired  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe.    So  Chase  and  the  others  returned  to  the  ship.    At  any 
rate,  they  had  discovered  a  good  landing  place,  no  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from 
Fort  Monroe,  capable  of  receiving  any  number  of  troops  and  communicating  with 
Norfolk  by  passable  roads. 

Back  at  Fort  Monroe,  Chase  found  Lincoln  talking  to  a  pilot  and  studying  a  map„ 
The  President  thought  there  was  a  nearer  landing  place,  and  wanted  to  go  see  it. 
They  started  out  again,  taking  with  them  a  large  boat  and  about  twenty  armed  soldiers 
from  the  Rip  Raps.    Lincoln  and  Stanton  went  on  the  tug  and  Chase  on  the  Miami. 
When  they  came  to  the  place  Lincoln  wished  to  see,  the  Rip  Raps  boat  and  a  boat 
from  the  Miami  were  filled  with  armed  men  and  sent  toward  the  shore.    All  of  the 
guns  of  the  Miami  were  trained  on  the  shore.    Before  the  boats  could  land,  several 
Confederate  horsemen  appeared  on  the  beach    Chase  sent  a  message  to  Lincoln  ask- 
ing if  the  Miami  should  fire  on  the  horsemen.    Lincoln  said  no. 

On  their  return  to  Fort  Monroe,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  advance  on  Norfolk 
at  once  from  one  of  these  two  landing  places.    General  Wool  preferred  the  one  that 
he  himself  had  visited,  so  Ocean  View  was  selected  as  the  landing  place.    Four  regi- 
ments were  loaded  at  once  into  transports  at  the  Main  Dock  and  Enginner  Wharf  of 
Fort  Monroe.    The  troops  landed  without  interference.    Lincoln,  Chase,  Stanton  and 
General  Wool  went  to  Ocean  View  next  morning,  Saturday,  May  10.    They  found  the 
troops  had  already  gone  forward.    Chase  and  General  Wool  followed  the  troops. 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  returned  to  Quarters  No.  1  at  Fort  Monroe  to  await  results. 

Led  by  General  Wool,  the  troops  advanced  overland  to  Norfolk,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  mayor  who  formally  surrendered  the  city.    The  Navy  Yard  was  found 
in  flames,  fired  by  the  Confederates  just  before  they  had  evacuated  the  city.  Late 
that  evening,  almost  midnight,  Chase  and  General  Wool  returned  to  Fort  Monroe. 
They  went  straight  to  the  President's  room  at  Quarters  No.  1  with  the  good  news, 
"Norfolk  is  ours!  "     Stanton  was  so  delighted  that  he  hugged  the  dignified  General 
Wool. 

All  got  up  early  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  11,  for  Lincoln  had  decided  to 
return  to  Washington  at  7  o'clock.    As  the  party  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  of  Quarters 
No.  1,  Commodore  Goldsborough  came  in  with  the  electrifying  news  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  blown  up  the  Merrimac  just  off  Craney  island  at  5  AM.    After  two  months 
of  terror,  the  Confederate  monster  was  no  more!    Lincoln  wanted  to  see  the  site  of 
the  destruction  and  also  go  up  the  Elizabeth  River  to  make  sure  the  channel  to 
Norfolk  was  not  obstructed.    The  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  on  which  the  party  was  to  return 
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to  Washington  took  thenn  over  to  Craney  Island,  then  up  the  Elizabeth  River.  At 
Norfolk  they  found  that  the  Monitor ,  Stevens  and  Susquehanna  had  preceded  them. 

Now  that  the  Merrimac  was  no  more,  the  entire  Union  fleet  could  be  sent  up  the 
James  and  York  Rivers  to  support  General  McClellan's  campaign  against  Richmond. 
After  a  very  brief  stop  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  U.S.S.  Baltimore  carried  the  President 
back  to  Washington.    In  the  words  of  Secretary  Chase,  "So  ended  a  brilliant  week's 
campaign  by  the  President.  " 


THE  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM  consists  of  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Casemate,  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  Casemate  (including  scale  models  of  the 
famous  ironclads),  and  the  Old  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  containing  scores  of  exhibits. 
Among  these  are  the  Civil  War  Historama  by  the  noted  artist  Jack  Clifton,  a  scale 
model  of  Fort  Monroe,  and  several  Lincoln  exhibits.    The  museum  is  open  every  day 
of  the  year  from  8  AM  to  5  PM.     Admission  is  free. 


LINCOLN  AT  FORT  MONROE  IN  1862* 


I 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  worried.    He  had  never  been  enthusiastic  about  General 
McClellan's  plan  to  attack  Richmond  by  advancing  up  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
McClellan's  month-long  delay  before  Yorktown  and  his  incessant  calls  for  reinforce 
ments  did  little  to  reassure  the  President.    The  Confederate  ironclad  Merrimac, 
although  checked  by  the  Monitor  in  the  historic  battle  of  March  9,  was  still  afloat 
and  lurking  around  Sewell's  Point  (present-day  Naval  Base).    So  long  as  the 
Merrimac  was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  Commodore  Goldsborough,  in  comman< 
of  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  refused  to  send  adequate  naval  support  to 
General  McClellan  at  Yorktown. 

Lincoln  decided  to  go  down  to  Fort  Monroe  "to  ascertain  by  personal  observa^ 
tion  whether  some  further  vigilance  and  vigor  might  not  be  infused  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  and  navy.  "    Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Washington,  news  came 
from  McClellan  that  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  Yorktown  and  were  withdraw- 
ing towards  Williamsburg.    Accompanied  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  Brigadier  General  Egbert  L.  Viele, 
Lincoln  left  Washington  just  before  dusk,  Monday,  May  5,  1862.    Ten  or  fifteen 
miles  below  Alexandria,  their  ship,  the  Revenue  Steamer  Miami,  cast  anchor 
because  it  became  too  dark  for  the  pilot  to  see  his  course.    At  3  AM,  Tuesday, 
May  6,  they  were  again  on  their  way.    At  noon  they  were  tossing  on  Chesapeake  Ba>. 

The  President  tried  to  eat  lunch  but  soon  gave  up,  saying  he  was  too  uncom- 
fortable.   He  stretched  out  on  a  locker.    The  rest  of  the  party  kept  on  eating 
although  the  plates  slipped  here  and  there  and  the  glasses  fell  over  and  rolled  about. 
The  Miami  now  had  all  its  sails  set  and  with  the  help  of  wind  and  steam  was  moving 
along  at  twelve  knots.    As  night  began  to  fal^,the  wind  died  away.    For  some  reason 
the  fires  burned  low  in  the  furnaces.    The  travelers  were  irked  by  the  slackened 
speed.    It  was  not  until  between  8  and  9  PM  that  the  Miami  reached  Fort  Monroe. 
Stanton  sent  for  Major  General  John  E.  Wool,  commanding  Fort  Monroe,  who  soon 
came  on  hoard  with  members  of  his  staff.    Although  it  was  now  late,  it  was  decided 
to  confer  at  once  with  Commodore  Louis  M.  Goldsborough. 

Since  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  Miami  along  side  of  the  flagship  Minnesota 
in  the  darkness,  the  party  went  in  a  tug  to  where  the  great  ship  lay  just  off  F ort 
Monroe.    The  President  went  up  the  gangway  first.    Chase,  who  was  senior  to 
Stanton  in  the  cabinet,  climbed  up  next.    They  were  received  cordially  by  Commo- 
dore Goldsborough,  who  asked  Chase  about  his  daughters  Janet  and  Katie.    The  group 
conferred  earnestly  about  the  dreaded  Merrimac,  whose  presence  was  immobilizing 
the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.    It  was  late  when  the  President  and  his  party 
returned  to  the  Miami. 

*This  Tale  of  Old  Fort  Monroe  is  derived  from  Secretary  Chase's  letters  from 
Fort  Monroe  to  his  daughter  Janet,  from  the  Official  Records  and  from  the  log  of  the 
Revenue  Steamer  Miami. 


General  McClellan  who  was  now  pursuing  the  Confederates  north  of  Williamsbur 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  stayed  at  Qxiarters  No.  1,  while  Chase  and  General  Viele  went 
back  to  the  Miami  to  spend  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  May  8,  President  Lincoln  summoned  Commo 
dore  Goldsborough  to  a  conference  at  Q\iarters  No.  1.    It  was  determined  to  attack 
the  batteries  on  S^well's  Point,  and  under  cover  of  the  bombardment  troops  from 
Fort  Monroe  would  be  landed  for  a  march  on  Norfolk.    Lincoln,  Chase  and  Stanton 
went  over  to  the  Rip  Raps  (Fort  Wool)  to  watch  the  action.    The  Seminole,  San 
Jacinto,  Dakota,  Susquehanna,  Monitor  and  Stevens  opened  fire  on  Sewell's  Point 
(present-day  Naval  Base).    In  this,  they  were  joined  by  the  large  guns  on  the  Rip 
Raps.    Before  long  the  small  battery  at  the  extreme  end  of  Sewell's  Point  was 
silenced.    The  fire  was  then  directed  on  a  battery  inside  the  Point.    While  this  was 
going  on,  smoke  was  seen  curling  over  the  woods  on  Sewell's  Point  five  or  six 
miles  from  its  termination.    The  men  on  the  Rip  Raps  said,  "There  comes  the 
Merrimac  1  " 

The  President  and  his  party  left  the  Rip  Raps.    Just  as  they  were  stepping 
ashore  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  Merrimac  came  out  from  behind  Sewell's  Point.  All 
the  big  wooden  ships  backed  off.    The  Monitor  and  the  Stevens  held  their  ground. 
The  Merrimac  came  on  slowly.    In  a  little  while  she  and  the  Monitor  confronted  one 
another  with  a  clear  space  of  water  between  them.    The  Merrimac  came  on  slowly, 
paused,  turned  back,  then  stopped.    Although  the  troops  had  already  been  embarked 
at  Fort  Monroe,  it  was  obviously  useless  to  attempt  a  landing  on  Sewell's  Point 
while  the  Merrimac  lay  protecting  it.    The  men  were  removed  from  the  transports. 

A  successful  landing  of  troops  could  only  be  made  at  a  place  where  the 
Merrimac  could  not  interfere.    This  would  have  to  be  east, of  Sewell's  Point  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.    Since  the  channel  from  Hampton  Roads  into  Chesapeake  Bay  lay 
between  Fort  Monroe  and  the  Rip  Raps,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Merrimac  would 
try  to  run  past  the  forts.    With  her  slow  speed,  the  Confederate  ironclad  would  be 
subjected  to  a  murderous  cross-fire  from  the  big  guns  of  the  two  forts,  which  could 
very  well  cripple  her.    There  was  a  15 -inch  Rodman  gun  on  the  beach  at  Fort 
Monroe  which  had  been  specially  made  for  use  against  ironclad  ships.    If  the 
Merrimac  left  Hampton  Roads,  she  would  leave  the  city  of  Norfolk  open  to  attack 
by  the  Union  ironclad  Monitor. 

The  question  was  whereabouts  on  Chesapeake  Bay  should  the  landing  be  made? 
The  next  day,  Friday,  May  9,  Chase,  General  Wool,  and  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Cram 
set  out  with  the  Miami  and  a  tug  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  shore  line  east 
of  Sewell's  Point.    They  arrived  at  a  place  called  Ocean  View,  the  Miami  going  in 
to  within  500  yards  of  the  shore,  the  tug  to  100  yards.    Some  boats  were  sent  put 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water.    When  they  were  very  near  the  shore  they 
suddenly  pulled  away.    The  men  said  they  had  seen  an  enemy  picket,  and  fearing 
an  ambush,  they  had  pulled  off  to  avoid  being  fired  at. 

The  order  was  given  to  return  to  Fort  Monroe,  but  just  as  they  were  moving 
off  a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  sand  bank  on  shore.    General  Wool  ordered 


to  Washington  took  them  over  to  Craney  Island,  then  up  the  Elizabeth  River.  At 
Norfolk  they  found  that  the  Monitor ,  Stevens  and  Susquehanna  had  preceded  them. 

Now  that  the  Merrimac  was  no  more,  the  entire  Union  fleet  could  be  sent  up  the 
James  and  York  Rivers  to  support  General  McClellan's  campaign  against  Richmond. 
After  a  very  brief  stop  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  carried  the  President 
back  to  Washington.    In  the  words  of  Secretary  Chase,  "So  ended  a  brilliant  week's 
campaign  by  the  President.  " 
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THE  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM  consists  of  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Casemate,  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  Casemate  (including  scale  models  of  the 
famous  ironclads),  and  the  Old  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  containing  scores  of  exhibits. 
Among  these  are  the  Civil  War  Historama  by  the  noted  artist  Jack  Clifton,  a  scale 
model  of  Fort  Monroe,  and  several  Lincoln  exhibits.    The  museum  is  open  every  day 
of  the  year  from  8  AM  to  5  PM.     Admission  is  free. 


THE  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  MUSEUM 


FORT  MONROE  WAS  DESIGNED  by  Brigadier  General  Simon  Bernard, 
celebrated  French  military  enginner,  formerly  an  aide  de  camp  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.    It  was  begun  in  1819  and  finished  in  1834.    Fort  Monroe  was  one  of 
the  few  forts  in  the  South  not  taken  over  by  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil 
War.    Remaining  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  it  was  a 
most  important  military  and  naval  base  throughout  the  war  and  the  scene  of 
important  operations  and  stirring  events.    Associated  with  Fort  Monroe  are 
the  names  of  famous  men  such  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1829),  Black  Hawk  (1833), 
Robert  E.Lee  (1831  to  1834),  Abraham  Lincoln  (1862,  1864,  1865),  U.S.Grant 
(1864)  and  Jefferson  Davis  (1865  to  1867). 

THE  MUSEUM  HAD  ITS  BEGINNING  when  Colonel  Paul  R.Goode, 
Deputy  Post  Commander,  Fort  Monroe,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chester  D. 
Bradley,  December  14,  1949,  inviting  him  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  a  histor- 
ical museum.    Colonel  Goode  suggested  that  a  committee  of  interested  citizens 
of  this  area  be  formed  to  work  out  plans  for  the  museum.    These  plans  were 
incorporated  into  a  large  folio  volume,  costing  over  $200.00  and  consisting  of 
27  pages  of  pictures  and  text,  based  largely  on  material  found  in  Colonel  Robert 
Arthur's  History  of  Fort  Monroe,  which  had  been  published  at  Fort  Monroe  in 
1930  on  the  press"of  the  defunct  Coast  Artillery  Journal. 

THE  TITLE  OF  THE  FOLIO  was  Proposed  Historical  Museum  in  the 
Casemates  of  Fort  Monroe  to  include  the  Jefferson  Davis  Room  (1865);  sample 
exhibits  to  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  Casemates  Nos.  1,  2  and  3;  the  history  of 
Fort  Monroe  told  on  the  walls  of  the  casemates.    (June  1950).    Colonel  Goode 
submitted  the  folio  to  General  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chief,  Army  Field  Forces,  Fort 
Monroe.    General  Clark  signified  his  approval  of  the  museum  project  in  July 
1950.    On  January  28,   1951,  the  Daily  Press  of  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
announced  General  Clark's  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Honorary  Chairman  of 
the  museum  committee. 

THE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  CASEMATE  (Casemate  No.  2)  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  June  1,   1951,  with  ceremonies  presided  over  by  Colonel  Goode. 
The  restoration  of  the  cell  was  done  by  Colonel  Goode  after  a  woodcut  illustra- 
tion in  Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  published  in  New  York  City  in  1866  by 
Brevet  Lt.  Colonel  John  J.  Craven,  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Fort  Monroe. 
Members  of  the  committee  prepared  a  series  of  thirteen  pictures  of  the  life  of 
Jefferson  Davis.    They  were  assisted  by  a  generous  grant  of  money  from  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (Bethel,  Hampton,  and  Old  Dominion 
Dragoons  Chapters).    Present  at  the  ceremony  was  Jefferson  Hayes-Davis, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  a  grandson  of  the  Confederate  President. 

THE  MONITOR  AND  MERRIMAC  CASEMATE  (Casemate  No.  1)  was 
opened  on  July  30,   1952.    The  preparation  of  the  pictorial  exhibits  were  made 
possible  by  a  contribution  of  $100.00  from  the  Fort  Monroe  Parent-Teachers 
Association.    At  Colonel  Goode -s  suggestion,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  constructed  and  donated  authentic  scale  models  of  the 
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Monitor  and  Merrimac.    The  opening  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Chanaberlin  given  in  honor  of  Colonel  Goode  by  the  late  Raynnond  B. 
Bottom. 

THE  OLD  FORT  MONROE  CASEMATE  (Casemate  No.  3)  was  opened 
on  July  1,   1954.    Containing  over  100  pictures,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  officers, 
the  enlisted  personnel  and  the  civilian  employees  of  Fort  Monroe,  past,  present 
and  future.    Co-Chairman  at  this  time  was  Colonel  Richard  C.Mallonee,  Deputy 
Post  Commander,  who  also  furnished  historical  material  for  several  of  the 
exhibits.    The  opening  of  this  third  casemate  brought  to  completion  the  conver- 
sion of  Casemates  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  into  a  historical  museum,  as  envisaged  in 
the  museum  committee's  plan  of  June  1950.    Since  Colonel  Mallonee  was  away 
at  the  time  of  opening,  there  was  no  ceremony.    However,  a  Lincoln  shrine  was 
dedicated  in  the  Old  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  on  January  19,  1955.    Among  those 
present  was  Major  General  U.S.  Grant  3rd,  U.S.A.,  Retired,  who  presented 
two  U.S.  flags  in  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
Major  General  Grant  is  a  grandson  of  President  U.S.  Grant. 

IMPORTANT  ACQUISITIONS  since  then  are  the  MULTI-PIX  procured 
by  Colonel  Malcolm  D.  Jones,  Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Monroe,  in  1955,  and 
a  SCALE  MODEL  OF  FORT  MONROE,  procured  by  Colonel  C.  Wesner, 
Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Monroe,  in  1957,    Both  of  these  officers  were  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  museum  committee.    Another  outstanding  acquisition  is  the 
CIVIL  WAR  HISTORAMA,  a  painting  by  Jack  Clifton  epitomizing  25  events  in 
the  war  which  took  place  at  and  around  Fort  Monroe,    Donated  in  1955  by  the 
Daily  Press,  Inc.  ,  Newport  News,  Virginia,  it  is  in  memory  of  Raymond  B. 
Bottom,  publisher  and  once  an  army  officer  stationed  at  Fort  Mionroe. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE  today  is  (1)  to 
supervise  and  maintain  the  present  exhibits,   (2)  to  prepare  special  exhibits 
at  periodic  intervals,  and  (3)  to  conduct  research  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
history  of  Fort  Monroe.    Members  of  the  committee  have  published  articles  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  historical  journals.    Colonel  Paul  R.  Goode  is 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  museum  and  the  first  Co-Chairman  of  the 
museum  committee.    Since  the  time  of  General  Mark  W,  Clark,  the  position  of 
Honorary  Chairman  has  been  held  by  the  ranking  general  at  Fort  Monroe. 
The  position  of  Co-Chairman  is  occupied  by  the  post  commander  at  F ort 
Monroe.    There  is  no  admission  fee,  the  purpose  of  the  museum  being  purely 
educational.    The  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum  is  open  every  day  of  the  year 
from  8  AM  to  5  PM. 


TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE.     No.  15  in  a  series  of  monographs  published 
by  the  Coramittee  for  the  Fort  Monroe  Casemate  Museum,  2914  West  Avenue, 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  October,  1957.  


THE  HAMPTON  ROADS  PEACE  CONFERENCE  (1865)* 

THE  LONG,  CRUEL  WAR  had  lasted  more  than  three  and  one-half  years. 
Although  Lee  still  held  Petersburg,  Virginia,  against  the  bloody  assaults  of  Grant, 
the  advantage  was  clearly  with  the  United  States.    The  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two 
by  Union  control  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Georgia,  the  Confederate  granary, 
had  been  ravaged  by  Sherman's  "March  to  the  Sea.  "    The  capture  of  Fort  Fisher 
on  January  15,   1865,  by  General  Terry's  expedition  from  Fort  Monroe  had  sealed 
off  the  port  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  the  Confederacy's  last  opening  to  the 
outside  world.    Nevertheless,  there  were  important  elements  in  the  North  who  felt 
that  the  war,  so  costly  in  blood  and  treasure,  might  be  shortened  by  a  peace  con- 
ference.   There  were  also  some  people  in  the  South  who  thought  that  concessions 
might  be  obtained  before  the  Confederacy  went  down  in  utter  defeat. 

THE  MOST  PERSISTENT  PEACE  ADVOCATE  in  the  North  was  Francis  P. 
Blair  of  Missouri.    He  finally  obtained  permission  from  President  Lincoln  to  go  to 
Richmond,  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.    In  a  long  interview  with 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  Blair  secured  a  promise  that  peace  commissioners 
would  be  sent  if  Lincoln  would  receive  them.    It  is  evident  that  neither  Lincoln  nor 
Davis  expected  any  result  from  such  negotiations,  but  each  judged  it  would  be 
politic  to  permit  a  conference. 

THE  HAMPTON  ROADS  PEACE  CONFERENCE  took  place  on  the  steamer 
River  Queen  just  off  Fort  Monroe  on  February  3,   1865.    Hampton  Roads  is  the 
mighty  stretch  of  water  from  Old  Point  Comfort  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  River. 
The  South  was  represented  by  Alexander  H.Stephens,  Confederate  Vice  President, 
Robert  M.T.  Hunter,  presiding  officer  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  and  John  A. 
Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.    Stephens  was  from  Georgia,  Hunter  from 
Virginia,  and  Campbell  from  Alabama.    The  North  was  represented  by  no  less 
than  President  Lincoln  himself  and  his  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward. 
The  frail  little  Stephens  arrived  wrapped  in  a  tremendous  overcoat  with  numerous 
scarves  and  undergarments.    President  Lincoln  watched  good-humor edly  as 
Stephens  divested  himself  of  his  many  wrappings.    The  two  men  had  been  good 
friends  in  the  U.S.  Congress  years  before. 

LINCOLN  INSISTED  ON  UNION  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  end 
of  hostilities.  The  Confederate  commissioners  insisted  on  independence  for  the 
Southern  States,  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  President  Davis.    Lincoln  would 


*  This  Tale  of  Old  Fort  Monroe  is  dedicated  to  General  Mark  W.  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Clark.    General  Clark  was  the  first  Honorary  Chairman  of  our 
committee. 


make  no  deal  unless  the  Confederates  laid  down  their  arms.    Hunter  replied  that 
Charles  I  had  negotiated  with  persons  in  arms  against  his  government.  Lincoln 
shrewdly  said  that  he  was  not  posted  on  history,  that  all  he  remembered  about  the 
matter  was  that  Charles  had  lost  his  heado    Lincoln's  insistence  on  Union  and  the 
Confederate  commissioners  insistence  on  independence  created  an  unbreakable 
deadlock.    After  four  hours  of  discussions,  the  peace  conference  came  to  an  end. 
The  Confederate  commissioners  returned  up  the  James  River  to  Richmond. 
Lincoln  and  Seward  returned  to  Washington  on  the  River  Queen.    In  a  few  weeks 
weeks  the  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference  was  forgotten  except  as  a  subject  for 
jest.    The  war  went  on  with  much  additional  suffering  and  loss  of  life  until  April  2, 
1865,  when  General  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Virginiao 

THE  RIVER  QUEEN,  the  ship  on  which  the  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference 
was  held,  was  a  passenger  boat  used  by  President  Lincoln  for  travel  between 
Washington  and  City  Point  (present  Hopewell,  Virginia),  Grant's  headquarters  on 
the  James  River  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg.    She  was  built  at  Key  Port,  New 
Jersey,  in  1864,  and  went  into  war  service  at  once.    After  the  Civil  War,  the 
River  Queen  ran  between  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  Iv.assachusetts ,  as  an  ex- 
cursion boat.    From  1881-1891,  she  was  in  service  around  New  York  City.  Then 
she  went  south  into  the  Potomac  River  service,  carrying  tourists  to  Mount  Vernon. 
She  burned  at  Washington,  D.  C,  ,  on  July  8,   1911.    The  River  Queen  was  proud  of 
her  Lincoln  Room.    Lincoln  took  a  final  voyage  on  her  just  forty-eight  hours  before 
his  assassination  on  April  14,  1865. 

THE  FORT  MONROE  CASEViATE  MUSEUM  has  a  permanent  exhibit  on  the 
Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference.    The  museum  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from 
8  a,m.  to  5  p.m.       Admission  is  free. 


Man.     riasx'j  Sir,  tmr^  je-  sny  eHi|jk';vjsi:;ut  for  a  boy  as  a  Pace  Commis 
?         '  r.er  ?     T  ;j;uess  so.    A\  c  waiit  about  liuu, ouU 

CARTOON  FROM  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  February 
25,  1865  :   A  husky  young  Irishman  with  a  shillelagh 
tucked  under  his  arm  is  about  to  enlist,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  recruiting  officer.    Now  that  the 
Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference  has  failed  it  must 
be  war  to  the  bitter  end! 


TALES  OF   OLD  FORT  MONROE 
10^    each  Postpaid 
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1.  Robert.  Eo  Lee  at  Fort  Monroe 

2.  Black  Hawk  at  Fort  Monroe 

3.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  at  Fort  Monroe 

4.  General  Simon  Bernard,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Napoleon  and  Designer 
of  Fort  Monroe 

5„    Is  it  Fort  Monroe  or  Fortress  Monroe? 

6.  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Civil  War 

7.  The  Greatest  of  all  American  Wars  (Condensed  History  of  the  War 

of  1861-1865) 

8.  U„  S,  Grant  comes  to  Fort  Monroe  (1864) 

9.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Campaign  against  the  Merrimac „ 
10»  Old  Point  Comfort:     America's  Greatest  Bastion 
Ho  John  La  Mountain  and  his  Balloon  at  Fort  Monroe 
12.  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac 

13 „    Brief  Biography  of  Jefferson  Davis 

14.  General  McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign 

15,  The  Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference  (1865) 

TALES  OF  OLD  FORT  MONROE  are  a  series  of  multilithed  articles, 

nearly  all  illustrated,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid  for  10<^:  each.  State 

title,  or  titles,  desired^  sending  name^  address,  and  money  to 

FORT  MONROE  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 
2914  West  Avenue 
Newport  News,  Virginia 


TALES  OF  OLD  SORT  MDNSiCS.   A  series  of  ncmographa  published  by  the  Cctm 
for  the  Fort  Monroe  Caseaate  Kuseun.  2914  West  Avenue,  Newport  News. 


Um)U(  AT  FORT  MDNROB  XN  1862* 


Abrahen  Lincoln  was  worried.    He  had  never  been  enthusiastic  about 
General  HcClellan's  plan  to  attack  Richaond  by  advancing  up  the  Virginia 
Peninsula.   lfcClellan»8  aonth-long  delay  before  Yorktown  and  his  incessant 
calls  for  reinforcements  did  little  to  reassure  the  President.  The 
Confederate  ironclad  Marriaac.  although  checked  by  the  Monitor  in  the  historic 
battle  of  March  9,  was  still  afloat  and  lurking  around  Sawell' a  Point  (present- 
day  Naval  Base)  •    So  long  as  the  Marriaac  was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with, 
Coanodore  Goldsborough,  in  ccaaaand  of  the  Union  fleet  in  Eanpton  Roads,  refused 
to  send  adenuate  naval  stupor t  to  General  McClellan  at  Yorktown. 

Lincoln  decided  to  go  down  to  Fort  Monroe  "to  ascertain  by  personal 
observation  whether  sodm  further  vigilance  and  vigor  might  not  be  infused  into 
the  operations  of  the  ars^  and  navy."   Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Uashington, 
news  came  from  McClellan  that  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  Yorktown  and  were 
withdrawing  towards  Williamsburg.    Accompanied  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Saliwn  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  Brigadier  General  B^rt 
L.  Viele,  Lincoln  left  Washington  Just  before  dusk,  Monday,  May  5.  1862.  Ten 
or  fifteen  miles  below  Alexandria,  their  ship,  the  Revenue  Steamer  Miami,  cast 
anchor  because  it  became  too  dark  for  the  pilot  to  see  his  course.   At  3  AM, 
Tuesday,  May  6,  they  ware  again  on  their  way.    At  noon  they  were  toasing  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  President  tried  to  eat  lunch  but  soon  gave  up,  saying  he  was  too  un- 
comfortable.  He  stretched  out  on  a  locker.   The  rest  of  the  party  kept  on 
eating  althou^  the  plates  slipped  here  and  there  and  the  glasses  fell  over 
and  rolled  about.    The  Miami  now  had  all  its  sails  set  and  with  the  help  of 
wind  and  steam  was  moving  along  at  twelve  knots.    As  night  began  to  fall,  the 
wind  died  away.    For  some  reason  the  fires  burned  low  in  the  furnaces.  The 
travelers  were  irked  by  the  slackened  speed.    It  was  not  until  between  8  and 
9  FM  that  the  MiaariL  reached  Fort  Monroe.    Stanton  sent  for  Major  General  John 
B.  Wool,  cemmanding  Fort  Monroe,  who  soon  came  on  board  with  meabers  of  his 
staff.   Although  it  was  now  lata,  it  was  decided  to  confer  at  once  with 
Gocnodore  Louis  M.  Goldsborough. 

Since  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  Miami  along  side  of  the  flagship 
Minnesota  in  the  darkness,  the  party  went  in  a  tug  to  where  the  great  ship  lay 
Just  off  Fort  Monroe.    The  President  went  up  the  gangway  first.    Chase,  who  was 
senior  to  Stanton  in  the  cabinet,  clinjbed  up  next.    They  were  received  cordially 
by  Comodore  Goldsboroxagh,  who  asked  Chase  about  his  daughters  Janet  and  Katie. 
The  group  conferred  earnestly  about  the  dreaded  Merrimac.  whose  presence  was 
immobilizing  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.    It  was  late  when  the  President 
and  his  party  returned  to  the  Miami. 


«This  Tale  of  Old  Fort  Monroe  derived  from  Secretary  Chase's  letters  from 
Fort  Monroe  to  his  daughter  Janet,  from  the  Official  Records  and  from  the 
log  of  the  Revenue  Steamer  Miami. 


The  next  Gaming*  Wednesday,  May  7,  the  party  arose  early.    They  were  not 
due  fco  breakfast  with  General  Wool  until  9  AM.    Stanton  proposed  that  they  visit 
Vanderbilt  before  breakfast.    So  the  Miaad's  boat  was  lo^^ered  and  they  were 
rowed  over  to  where  the  great  steaa  yacht  lay  at  anchor.    Her  bow  had  been 
strengthened  with  heavy  tlobiaffs  plated  with  iron  so  that  she  could  ran  the 
Merr^jaac  should  the  Confederate  ironclad  venture  down  to  Fort  Monroe.  Lincoln 
and  his  cenpanions  stood  in  the  Vanderbilt' s  wheelhouse  end  looked  through 
one  of  her  great  sidewheels.   Made  of  wrought  iron,  it  was  42  feet  in  dimter 
and  i^eighed  over  100  tons.    On  the  way  back  they  were  rowed  around  the  Monitor 
and  the  Stevens  that  they  nisht  have  a  look  at  these  two  Union  ironclads. 

The  party  then  had  breakfast  with  General  Wool  in  QuiiTtors  No.  1,  the 
graceful  old  plantation  style  house,  which  stands  just  inside  the  Bast  Gate 
of  F(^t  Monroe.    After  breakfast,  they  were  taken  on  boai'd  the  Ifenitor  and 
the  Stevens,  then  over  to  the  island  fort  ©n  the  south  side  of  the  channel 
known  as  the  Rip  Raps  (now  called  Fort  Wool).    They  returned  to  Fort  Monroe 
where  they  had  another  conference  with  Coenodore  Goldsborough,  who  had  ceae 
ashore  for  that  purpose. 

The  Marrimac  was  now  seen  around  Sewell's  Point  (present-day  Maval  Base), 
and  It  was  thought  that  she  might  engage  the  Monitor.   The  lailitary  review, 
whicli  had  been  ordered  at  Camp  Hasilton  (present-day  Phoebus)  was  called  off. 
When  the  tterriaac  did  not  give  battle.  General  Wool  p^roposed  that  the  President 
and  l^is  companions  ride  out  to  Canp  Hanilton  anyway  t€  see  whatever  was  to  be 
seen.    Lincoln  and  Chase  rode  horseback.    Stanton  rode  in  a  carriage.  General 
Wool  and  his  staff  in  their  blue  unifoms  foraed  the  mat  brilliant  part  of 
the  sortege.    As  they  r^ie  through  Cas^  Hasilton,  General  Wool  gave  orders  to 
get  the  reginents  ready  for  a  review. 

In  the  eeantiigse,  the  party  rode  on  to  the  ruins  ef  Haapton,  which  had  been 
burned  by  the  Confederates  in  1861.    They  were  sadden&d  by  the  bare,  blackened 
and  crunbling  walls.   Hiey  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  Court  House  and  St.  John's 
Church.    Crossing  brck  over  Um^tm  Creek,  they  saw  ttie  suaner  hssae  of  ex- 
Pre&ident  John  Tyle;^*  and  sone  other  fine  houses >  whicti  were  intact,  as  the 
Confederates  had  mjt  croissed  the  bridge  when  they  set  fire  to  the  town. 

Arriving  heel  at  Canp  Renilton,  they  saw  the  troi^ps  draun  up  in  formation, 
the  troops  passed  in  review,  cavalry  first,  then  regi^taent  after  reginent  of 
infantry.   After  the  troops  had  passed  in  review,  the  party  rode  on  toward  the 
ffpittt  but  one  rojinent  had  drawn  up  in  line.    The  colonel  and  his  men  were 
pleased  when  th^^  President  rode  along  the  line  with  his  head  uncovered.  This 
inapired  great  anthusiasm. 

Returning,  to  ^naxtoXB  No.  1,  a  conference  was  held.    It  was  decided  that  an 
attt^t  must  '>e  made  to  capture  Norfolk  (,and  Portsmouth) ,  the  base  of  the 
Merrimac.    Deprived  of  her  base,  the  Merrimac  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  up 
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nor Kb  e£ 


voat  b«c 


TiM  nesct  iBevaing,  Itiursday,  May  8  frMideat  Lin  *        -^^  nn  f 
Ool(l8lM»roujili  te  4  eenfoYMicA      QuArt«/t  Me*  1.    Xir  v- 
tlw  b4tt«rly««  ea  Scwell's  Point »  «i»d  tudair  C(gv< 
ttm  fort  H&aKe»  would  !»•  Ittidcd  fet  t  sio?"* 
SUnton  veat;  «v«r  to  tlM  Rip  R«p9  fPcrt  K' 

Scw«Il*8  V9itit  (pyM«Eit*<lay  N<val  Bftkft)o 
gWl«  «i  elMi  Kip  !Upa.    B«i!or6  long  Ch«  as 

Soirall's  Peine  wa«  siloacftd.   Hie  lir«  a  b«i 

felt«  Feint  o   While  this  wa«  going  en,  e>  ;  ^  .  4.  ling  ev - 

Sewell'*  Feint  five  &x  six  isiles  fveoi  .  leu.  Ibe 

Rape  B«id,  "Tlidire  cevee  the  Meyyiiftacl" 

The  President  and  hie  petty  left  the  Rip  Rape.   Juat  ee  they  were  atepplng 
aahere  at  pext  Msnvee,  the  H&CTlaac  ease  eut  fren  behind  Sewell'a  Point.  Alt 
the  big  tieoden  ahipa  becked  The  l^itw  and  the  Stevena  held  their 

9f9mA,   Ihe  tteyrteac  cane  on  slewly.   Xn  e  little  vhile  ahe  and  the  Maniter 
eenfyented  one  enether  with  a  cle«r  apace  el  water  between  then,   the  Ifarriaae 
ca»a  on  alewty,  peueed,  turned  beck»  then  stepped.   Although  the  troops  hed 
already  been  eidbarked  et  Port  ltenroe»  it  was  obvioualy  uaelesa  to  etteapt 
a  landing  on  3ewell*s  Point  \^ile  the  Merrie>ac  ley  protecting  it.    The  sen 
were  rwovod  frete  the  uransporta. 

A  auccossful  landing  of  troopa  could  only  be  sade  at  a  place  t^ere  the 
Herrlaac  could  net  interfere.   Thia  would  have  to  be  east  of  Sewell'a  Point 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.    Since  the  channel  fres  Eo^pton  Roads  into  Cheeapeeke  Bey 
lay  between  P$>.w?t  Msnroe  and  the  Rip  Raps,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Merriaat 
wsuld  try  to  run  peat  the  forta.   With  her  alcw  apeed,  the  Confederate  iren* 
clad  would  be  subjected  to  a  onarderoua  croaa-fire  freoi  the  big  guaa  of  the 
two  forts,  which  could  very  well  cripple  her.   There  was  a  I3»inch  Rodaan  gut 
on  the  beach  at  Fort  Monroe  which  had  been  specially  laade  for  use  againat 
ironclad  ahipa.    If  the  Marriwac  left  Beopton  Reads,        would  leav«  the  city 
of  Kearfolk  open  to  ettack  by  the  Union  ironclad  |^ 

thtt  question  was  whereabouts  en  Chesapeake  Bay  should  the  landing  be  aace? 
The  next  day»  Friday,  May  9,  Chase,  General  Wool,  and  Colonel  Theaua  Jo  Cras 
set  out  with  the  Mlawi  and  a  tug  to  laske  a  receonaiaaance  of  the  ahore  line 
east  of  Sewell'a  Point.    'j!hey  arrived  at  a  place  called  Ocean  View,  the  Miasri 
going  in  to  within  500  y«rda  of  the  sh«ire,  the  tug  to  lOO  yards  >    Sdcm  boats 
were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water,    ^hen  they  were  very  near 
the  shore  they  euddenly  pulled  away^    The  nen  said  they  had  seen  an  enaay 
picket,  and  fearing  an  aad>usfa,  they  had  pulled  off  to  avoid  being  fired  at. 


The  order  was  given  to  return  to  Fort  ltonroe,but  just  as  they  were 
wving  off  a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  sand  bank  on  shore.  General 
Wool  ordered  that  It  be  answered  at  once,  which  was  done  by  fastening  a  bed 
sheet  to  the  flag  line  and  running  It  up.    Thereupon,  sooe  Negro  wenen  and 
children  appeared  on  the  shore.    Fearing  a  ruse.  Chase  sent  two  boats  ashore 
with  armed  crews.    Chase  saw  Colonel  Crfi»  talking  with  these  people  while  sooe 
of  the  nen  were  walking  about  on  the  beach.    Presently,  one  boat  caaa  back  to 
the  ship.    Chase  saw  that  the  Negroes  were  going  \xp  the  sand  bank,  and  Colonel 
Cram  was  preparing  to  return  with  the  other  boat.    Thinking  that  these  people 
sight  have  desired  to  g©  to  Fort  Monroe  and  had  been  refused,  Chase  wont 
ashore  in  the  boat  that  had  just  returned.    It  turned  out  that  none  of  these 
people,  one  of  whcm  was  a  white  wooan  living  nearby,  desired  to  go  to  Fort 
Monroe.    So  Chase  and  the  others  returned  to  the  ship.    At  any  rate,  they  had 
discovered  a  good  landing  place,  no  nor©  than  five  or  six  miles  fr«a  Fort 
Monroe,  capable  of  receiving  any  number  of  troops  and  ccaBwnicating  with 
Norfolk  by  passable  roads. 

Back  at  Fort  Monroe,  Chase  found  Lincoln  talking  to  a  pilot  and  studying 
a  nap.    The  President  thought  there  was  a  nearer  landing  place,  and  wanted  to 
go  see  it.    They  started  out  again,  taking  with  them  a  large  boat  and  about 
twenty  armed  soldiers  frcm  the  Rip  Raps.    Uncoln  and  Stanton  went  ©n  the 
tug  and  Chase  on  the  Miami.   When  they  caro  to  the  place  Lincoln  wished  to  see, 
the  Rip  Raps  boat  and  a  boat  from  the  Miami  were  filled  with  armed  nsn  and 
sent  toward  the  shore.    All  of  the  guns  of  the  Miami  were  trained  on  the  shore. 
Before  the  boats  could  land,  several  Confederate  horsemen  appeared  on  the 
beach.    Chase  sent  a  message  to  Uncoln  asking  if  the  Miami  should  fire  on 
the  horsemen.    Lincoln  said  no. 

On  their  return  to  Fort  Msnroe,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  advance  on 
Norfolk  at  once  frem  one  of  these  two  landing  places.    General  Wool  preferred 
the  one  that  he  himself  had  visited,  so  Ocean  View  was  selected  as  the  landing 
place.    Four  regiments  were  loaded  at  once  into  transports  at  the  Main  Dock 
and  Engineer  Wharf  of  Fort  Monroe.    The  troops  landed  without  Interference. 
Lincoln,  Chase,  Stanton  and  General  Wool  went  to  Ocean  View  next  morning, 
Saturday,  May  10.    They  found  the  troops  had  already  gone  forward.  Chaae 
and  General  Wool  followed  the  troops.    Lincoln  and  Stanton  returned  to 
Quarters  No.  I  at  Port  Monroe  to  await  results. 

Led  by  General  Wool,  the  troops  advanced  overland  to  Norfolk,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  mayor  who  formally  surrendered  the  city.    The  Navy  Yard 
was  found  in  flames,  fired  by  the  Confederates  Just  before  they  had  evacuated 
the  city.    Late  that  evening,  almost  midnight,  Chase  and  General  Wool  returned 
to  Fort  Monroe.    They  wont  straight  to  the  President's  room  at  Quarters  No.  I 
with  the  good  news,  "Norfolk  is  ©urst"    Stanton  was  so  delighted  that  he 
hugged  the  dignified  General  Wool. 

All  got  up  early  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  11,  for  Lincoln  had 
decided  to  return  to  Washington  at  7  o'clock.    As  the  party  was  sitting  in 
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tht  parlor  o£  Quartira  No.  I,  CeoBodore  Goldsborougb  c«m  la  with  tha 
alaetrifyins  naws  that  the  Cosfedaratas  had  blo»a  up  tha  Marrfaiac  just 
off  Cranay  island  at  5  AH.   After  two  aonths  of  tarror,  tha  Confadarata 
■onstar  was  no  nora!   Lincoln  wantad  to  sae  the  oita  of  tha  dastructlon 
and  also  go  up  the  Bllzahath  River  to  aaUa  aura  tha  channel  to  Norfolk 
was  not  obstructed.   The  U.S.S.  Balttaere  on  which  tha  party  was  to 
return  to  Washington  took  then  over  to  Cranay  Island,  than  up  the  Elizabeth 
Rivaro   At  Norfolk  they  found  that  the  Monitor.  Stevena  and  Susquehanna 
had  pracadad  then. 

Now  that  tha  Marriaac  was  no  mora,  the  entire  Union  fleet  could  be 
sent  up  the  Jaaea  and  York  Rivera  to  support  General  NcClellan's  csapaiffa 
against  Ricfanond.   After  a  very  brief  stop  at  Fort  Mmaroa,  tha  U.S.S. 
BaltiBora  carried  tha  president  back  to  Washington.    In  the  words  of 
Secretary  Chase,  '  So  ended  a  brilliant  week's  canpaign  by  the  Praaidant." 
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LINCOLN  AT  FORT  MONROE,  VIRGINIA  -  Lincoln 
was  a(  Fort  Monroe  from  May  6  to  1 1  1862  He 
helped  pian  f|-,3  atlack  against  Norfolk  on  the'  op- 
posite shore.  The  city  fell  on  May  10.  Standing  with 
the  President  are  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  Secretary 
ot  the  Treasury  Chose  end  General  John  E  Wool 
commanding  Fort  Monroe. 

Black  and  white  drawing  by  Jack  Clifion 

J  he  Casemate  Museum 

Otd  Point  Comfort,  Port  Monroe,  Virginia 


COMMITT-EE    VOP.  m 

i:OP,T  MONROE. 


uSeuM 


(A    CASEMATE    IS  A 

CHAMBER    IN    THE   WALL    OF    A  FORT) 


OlD  FT.  MONROE  CASEMATE    )EFFER$ON  DAVI$  CASEMATE    MtRRIMAC  6  MONITOR  CASEMATE 


Fort  Monroe  was  designed  by  General  Simon  Bernard, 
former  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  I. 


HONORARY  SECTION 

GENERAL  W.  G.  WYMAN,  Chairman 

Commanding  General 

United  States  Continental  Army  Command 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 

DR.  JOHN  E.  POMFRET 

Director,  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery 
San  Marino,  California 

VICE  ADMIRAL  ALVIN  D.  CHANDLER 

President,  College  of  William  and  Mary 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

JUSTICE  C.  VERNON  SPRATLEY 

Supreme  Court 

of  Appeals  of  Virginia 

Hampton,  Virginia 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  JR. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

MRS.  RAYMOND  B.  BOTTOM 

Vice-President  and  Business  Manager 
The  Daily  Press,  Inc. 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

MISS  INDIA  W.  THOMAS 

House  Regent 
Confederate  Museum 
Richmond,  Virginia 


2914  WEST  AVENUE,  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VIRGINIA 

January  15,  1958 


U.  S.  GRANT,  3rd 

Major  General,  U.S.A.,  Retired 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  ARTHUR 
Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Retired 
Author  of  History  of  Fort  Monroe 
New  Orleans,  Louisana 

COLONEL  PAUL  R.  GOODE  (Museum  Founder) 
Deputy  Governor 
U.  S.  Soldiers  Home 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ACTIVE  SECTION 

CO-CHAIRMEN 

Colonel  Paul  R.  Jeffrey 
Commanding  Officer 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 

Dr.  Chester  D.  Bradley  (Curator) 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

PICTURES 

Mrs.  Chester  V.  Kopp 
Warwick,  Virginia 

MUSEUM  ARRANGEMENTS 
Harold  S.  Sniffen 
Hampton,  Virginia 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Robert  C.  Cutler 
Warwick,  Virginia 

ADVISORY 

John  T.  Brindley 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 

LIAISON  AND  COOPERATION 

il.  Norton  Mason,  Jr. 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Dr.  R.  G-erald  McMurtry 
Lincoln  Life  Foundation 
7ort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Bear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

Enclosed  is  a  recent  photograD-h  of  Q,uarters 
No.  1  where  Lincoln  stayed  during.-  his  visit  to 
Fort  Monroe,  May  6-11,  1362. 

The  building  1b  today  Uf^ed  as  quarters  for  a 
general  and  his  family. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Dr.   Chester  D.  Bradlt^y 
Co- Chairman  «  Curator 
of  the  Exhibits 


CBitJt 
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photograph 


OLD  FORTIFICATIONS 
Rollin  L.  Tilton 
Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A. 
Hampton,  Virginia 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
Irving  L.  Fuller 
Warwick,  Virginia 

CIVIL  WAR 

Malvin  C.  Weaver 
Newport  News,  Virginia 


Retired 


The  Committee  sponsors  the  historical  museum  in  the  casemates  of  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:    Jefferson  Davis  and  Dr.  Craven  .  .  . 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  .  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  .  U.  S.  Grant  .  .  .  Civil  War  Historama  .  .  .  Pobert  E.  Lee  .  .  .  Black  flowk 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  ...  the  Multi-Pix  .  .  .  and  many  other  exhibits. 


January  20^  1958 


Dr.  Chester  D.  Bradley 

Go-Chairjnan  &  Curator  of  the  Exhibits 

Fort  Monroe  Gasesiat©  MEiseuB 

2914  West  Avenii© 

Mewport  News,  Virginia 

Dear  Dr.  Bradley s 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  for  sending-  us  the  photograph 
of  Quarters  Ho.  1  where  Lincoln  stayed  during  his  visit  to  Fort  Monroe, 
my  6-11,  1862, 

R.  Gsrald  McMarbry  is  out  of  the  office  at  present  on  his 
annual  speaking  itinerary.    Upon  hi&  return  the  letter  and  photograph 
will  be  brought  to  his  attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 


MM:hw 


(Miss)  Ifergar©t  Moellering 
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